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Soul Rebel 


ORanyone who -likeme - first became a fan of 

Bob Marley when the artist was a recently deceased 

musician turned benign and spiritual presence over 

pop music, his Legend album a fixture at the top of 

thealbum charts, the story ofhis journey from 
longtime music business trier to global superstar is an utterly 
compelling one. 

Recent celebrations of what would have been his 75th 
birthday have occasioned an opportunity to tellin detail 
the story of that remarkable transformation. As you might 
hope, there have been vinyl editions ofhis incendiary, 
uplifting catalogue. As you might expect, there’s beenanew 
apparel line. 

Inlatesummer, there was also a touching BBC documentary, 
When Bob Marley Came To Britain, which did a great job of 
showing just how far Marley and the UK were interlinked. 
Marley at the Lyceum, and later atthe punky reggae party 
perhaps we knew about. But Marley in Neasden in 1972? 

Ataschoolin Peckham? A 
pub backroom in 
Southampton? 

Thesewere 
perhaps 

less 
























charted territories on the map ofthe musician’s unfolding 
greatness. 

Ourexpanded, deluxe Ultimate Music Guide is your 
essentialcompanion on that adventure. In addition to in-depth 
reviews of every album in Marley’s catalogue, we've gone 
backinto the archives to uncover some ofour own pivotal 
meetings with the man. Reporters from NME and Melody 
Maker became trusted witnesses to Bob's progress, present as 
The Wailers laid down tracks in Kingston for what would 
become the Catch A Fire album (MM's Richard Williams, 
in Jamaica to check out the scene with Chris Blackwell, 
presciently noted that this singer/composer could well bea 
“Jamaican genius" to match a powerhouse like SlyStonein 
theUSA). A yearlater Williams wasin London joining Bunny 
Wailerforfish and chips, and observing a session where 
Marley and band were mixing “I Shot The Sheriff”. 

Muchlike Richard Williams, NME’s Neil Spencer first met 
Marley in the early 1970s and became a key conduit through 
which a wider British audience might come to understand 
something about Bob’s music and the culture which had 
helped give rise to it. Whether reporting from punk London, 
or the Harlem Apollo, Neil's writing recounted the rapturous 
reception given to Marley’s music but also the problems 
associated with the growth of his empire – and with being 
asemi-religious/political figurehead presiding overa 
travelling Rasta court around the world. 

Asyou'll read here, amid the growing madness of fame, 
Bob's messageremained ultimately a simple and relatable one: 
keep your heart and your mind open. As he tells Neil in 1979: 
“The spiritis stronger than the flesh, which means the 

flesh is nothing for the spirit to carry. That mean there’s 
away tolive. There's a way, man, it can be done.” 
It'sa positive messagethat bears repeating. Enjoy 
themagazine. 


John Robinson, Editor 
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Out of a Trench Town graveyard, a teenage 
skabandmake their first momentous steps. 
"Irule my destiny! "BY STEPHEN DEUSNER 


OBERT Nesta Marley launched 
hiscareeras much by gumption 
asbytalent. BorninruralSt Ann 
Parish, highinthe mountains of 
Jamaica, to alocal woman and 
an English father who was 
entirely absent from his life, 
Marleyspent much ofhis youthin Trench Town, the 
governmentyard in the capital city of Kingston. He 
was one ofmanyimpoverished teenagers dreaming 
ofsomething bigger and more significant out oflife. 
When hewasn’t working as a welder’s apprentice 
(often alongsideskalegend Desmond Dekker), Marley 
sang with friendsinavocal group and wrote songs 
with friend Neville Livingston, alsofrom St Ann 
Parish, thetwo mixing simple ditties about puppy 
love with more serious tunes about what they saw on 
thestreets ofthe bustling, occasionally violent city. 
Inearly 1962, justmonths before Jamaica 
would declareitselfa free state within the British 
Commonwealth, the 16-year-old Marley finagled an 
on-the-street audition with Leslie Kong, who operated 
alabel called Beverley’s Records out ofhis family's 
Chinese restaurant. Kong arranged studio time to 
record foursongs with Marley, which were released 
on Beverley’s. Marley was paid £20 and two acetates, 
although hedidn'tknowanyone who owneda 
turntable. Ofthosefourearly solotracks, thebestis 








“Judge Not”, sungsweetlyin Marley’s teenage voice 

yet serious of intent. Based on Matthew 7:1 (“Judge not, 
thatye benotjudged”), the songisa fine piece of early- 
’6osska, withaburblingrhythmanda youthful 
exuberancethatbeliesthekid's nervousnessinthe 
studio. The single failed to chart oreven to generate 
much ofanimpression, butit gestures toward the sound 
Marley and his friends would explore on early singles, as 
well asthe socially conscious songwriting he would 
favour throughout his career. 

Whenhisrelationship with Kong frayed, Marley began 
putting more of his efforts into the vocal group he had 
formed with Livingston (better knownas Bunny Wailer), 
Peter Tosh, Junior Braithwaite, Beverley Kelsoand 
Cherry Smith. Originally knownas The Teenagers 
because that’s what they were, the group became The 
Wailing Rudeboys, then The Wailing Wailers, and 
finally The Wailers. Nervous of performing live, the 
group metina local cemetery, where the dead proved 
atough audience, butrid them of theirstage fright. 


independence, the country was hungry for 
sounds thatreflected somesense ofnational 
identity. Skaand, later, reggae filled thatniche, not 
necessarily as conscious attempts to sound Jamaican, 
butas theresult of musicians putting their own spin 
and their own beat to music from other countries. > 


S Osoonafterthedeclaration of Jamaican 
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Jamaicas Top-rated Singing Sensations 
accompanied by THE SOUL BROTHERS... 


THE ALBUM FREELY 
MIXES SOCIAL 
ISSUES AND 
ROMANTIC ANGST 
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When the weather was clear, Jamaicang 
could tune into clear-channel radio 
stations from Miamiand New Orleans, 
occasionally even Nashville, hearing 
black American music - Louis Jordan, 
Jelly Roll Morton, and later Motown and 
Stax—that was notplayed onthe 
country’s fewradiostations, which 
favoured pop. 

Ska was, loosely, acombination 
ofthese American soundsand 
Caribbean calypso and mento, with 
accents on thesecond and fourth 
beats instead of thefirstand third: 
essentially arhythmic inversion of 
mainstream pop music. As Timothy 
White writes in his 1983 biography 
CatchA Fire: The Life Of Bob Marley, 
“Jamaican bands began covering US 
R&Bhits, but the more adventurous 
tookthe nuts and bolts ofthe sound 
and melded them with energeticjazz 
conceits – particularin the ever-present 
hornsection - and emerged around 1956 
witha hybrid concoction christened ‘ska’.” It 
was music with aspecific function, to get 
people dancing and moving, andeven into 
the1960s Kingston groups often did 
“do-overs” of American hits. Among 
The Wailers’ early material are radical 
reinterpretations of Dion & The Belmonts’ 
“Teenager In Love” and Tom Jones’ “What's 
New Pussycat?” 

Radio allowed Trench Town and other 
poor areas ofJamaicaanewsense ofthe 
world beyond theisland’s shores but, 
musically speaking, stations suchas Radio 
Jamaica Rediffusion (RJR) and theJamaican 
Broadcasting Corporation (JBC) did not 
reflectthecountry back to itself. They rarely 
played homegrownartists, which meant 
thepopularity oflocal musiccould not be 
measured in airplay. Record sales typically 
had more ofanimpactonanartist’s 
fortunes, and very little did more tomove 
records than sound systems. These roving 
parties were manned by DJs who wore 
colourful outfits, adopted outlandish alter 
egos and spun thelatest7” singles from 
the US and sometimes Jamaica. (Itwas not 
unlikethe Bronxin the late-’7o0s, when hip- 
hopwasborn out ofclandestine DJ parties.) 

Among the most popular ofthese DJs was 
Clement Seymour ‘Sir Coxsone’ Dodd, who 
was something ofasound-system magnate 
in Kingston. Heran fivesystemsatonce, 
often made trips to the States to track down 
the latest singles and turntable technology, 
andemployed asmallcrew of bouncers, 
bodyguards and hypemen, including Lee 
‘Scratch’ Perry and Prince Buster. In late 
1962he signed The Wailers to his Studio One 
labeland took the group underhis wing. 
Marley and Bunny Wailer livedat Dodd's 
studio, andhe reportedly bought them each 
aturntableas an educational tour, a means 
for them to hearand learn the latest sounds. 
The Wailers recorded a handful ofsingles 
backed by the Studio One houseband 
TheSkatalites, one ofthe finest groupsin 
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Jamaican history, 
whichincluded 
guitarist Ernest 
Ranglin, keyboardist 
Jackie Mittoo andsax player 
Roland Alphonso. Latertheband 

would morph into TheSoul Brothers. Many 
ofthese earlyska singles would beincluded 
on The Wailers’ first full-length, The Wailing 
Wailers, releasedin 1964. 

Theirfirstsingle, and arguably Marley’s 
career-making moment, was “Simmer 
Down”, which he penned to address street 
violence overaninsistentskabeat anda 
liquid sax solo. It’salively call and response, 
with Beverly Kelso singing “Simmer down!” 
and Marley responding, “Oh, control 
your temper!” As party anthems go, its 
exhortation to calm down and cool off might 
havesounded counterintuitive, butthe 
song'ssocial messageresonated with 
Kingstonartists, startingatthesound- 
system parties where Dodd DJ'ed. 

Thesong’s provenance has long been 
disputed. Some reports claim Marley wrote 
the tracktwoyears before The Wailers 
recorded it, even singing itatlocal talent 
contests, and he has explained thathe wrote 
itfor hismotheras an assurance that he was 
nottempted tojoin rude boy gangs. Dodd, 
however, has asserted that he hadas much 
todowiththesong’s creationas any ofthe 
teenagers themselves, drawing inspiration 
forthe lyrics from whathe witnessed 
atsound-system parties. Even the 
performance credits remain contested. 
Somesay Junior Braithwaite, 13 at the time, 


MARLEY SLATER 
ART-REGGAE 
EXCURSIONS ARE 
REVEALED 

















sang lead, but he has said it was Marley 
soprominenton the track. 

Howeverthesong came into the world, 
“Simmer Down” became a massive No1 hit 
inJamaica, eventually selling some 70,000 
copies and establishing The Wailers asthe 
hottestacton theisland. They went from 
playing atsmall clubs to headlining theatres 
around town, including amemorablenight 
at the Palace Theatre around Christmas 

1964. When the power cutout during 
“Simmer Down”, ariot ensued 
thatsentthe band hidingin 
abathroom backstage. 
The group followed 
upthatsingle with “It 

Hurts To Be Alone,” 

which features a 

downheartedlead by 

Junior Braithwaite 

andsome smooth pop 
harmonies. Another 
Marleycomposition, it 
hews almost too closely 
to ballads popularised by 
ThePlatters and The Spinners, 

suggesting he had amore natural 
facility for social issues than forromantic 
angst. The Wailing Wailers mixes both 
subjects freely, which might strike some 
listeners as frivolous, but might also reflect 
the life ofa teenager in Trench Town. Most 
ofMarley’s songs reflect the agony ofa 
broken heartand themisery ofloneliness, 
including “I Need You”, atender ballad of 
regretand apology: “IknowImusthave said 
alotofthings to make you,” he sings. “Imade 
myself alonely man." 

It’sasentiment echoed on “Love And 
Affection” (alternately knownas “Love Or 
Affection”), which may be Marley’s greatest 
lovesong ofthe period. Not quite a ballad 
butcertainlynotaskajam, itheralds therise 
ofrocksteady, opening asa broken-hearted 
commiseration: “Dis was caused by love 
and affection,” Marley sings. “Iwas the one 
whofeels the pain/Iwas the one where the 
heartache remains.” It’s all the more 
plaintive for being so plainspoken, yet 
Marley addsawinktothe moaning, 
shouting out two of the group's previous 
hits, “It Hurts To Be Alone” and “Lonesome 
Feelings”. Perhapshe’s only recycling 
phrases from his notebook, butit sounds 
more like an artist singing alovesong to 
makeacommenton lovesongs. “Dis” could 
ofcourse bea broken heart, or “Dis” could 
bethe kind ofcommercial success that so 
many Trench Town teenagers dreamed 
about, but very few ever achieved. 

Lest you wonder what might have caused 
their rise, The Wailers spellit out clearly on 
the 1966 single “PutIt On”, which leads off 
side one of The Wailing Wailers. “Tam not 
boasting, feel like toasting,” they sing. 
“Trule my destiny.” That’s anidea reflected 
inJamaican politics as wellas Jamaican 
culture, although few songwriters besides 
Marley made free willsuchan explicit factor 
in their songwriting. That's what guides his 
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(whichunderstandsthatrealisingour Peter Tosh 
collectivespiritual potentialdemands 
individualaction). 


Г ANYofthesesongs would stay 

with Marley throughouthis 
L Y M careerand would prove central 
tohis legend and legacy. *PutItOn" 
popped up on 1970’s Soul Revolution 
PartITand 1973's Burnin’, and Marley’s 
mother, Cedella Marley Booker, would 
include a version on her 1991 album, 
Awake Zion. The skipping beat of this 
early “One Love”, which borrows heavily 
from The Impressions’ “People Get 
Ready,” sounds worlds removed from 
the slowerreggae version that would 
conclude 1977's Exodus, and it might 
betemptingto dismiss thatlively ska 
rhythmasaninsufficient vehicleforthe 
spiritual message ofthe song. 

Morelargely, it mightbetempting to 
dismiss Marley's relatively short ska period 
asamere prelude to his morerevolutionary 
reggae material in the next decade. In 
some ways, this period does resemble 
anapprenticeship: a group of musicians 
learning their craft, much thesame way 
UKactssuchas The Beatles, The Who and 
the Stones were doing at the same timeon 
theother side of the Atlantic. Justas those 
white bands were covering Chuck Berry and 
the Isleys to refine their chops, The Wailers 
were giving the “do-over” treatment to Dion, 
Bacharach/David and Otis Redding (“When 
Your Well Runs Dry”, originally known as 
“You Don’t Miss Your Water”), learning from 
these disparate sources and establishing a 
pop foundation upon which their later, more 
innovative projects would be built. 

But The Wailing Wailersisn'timportant 
simply asa prologue for the more ambitious 
musicalexplorations to come. Rather, itis 
artinitsownright, burbling and rebellious, 
livelyandenergetic: a hearty cry of 
empowermentfromtheheartofTrench 
Town. Thesesongs are as crucial within 
Marley'scatalogueas “I Wanna Hold Your 
Hand...” is within The Beatles’. And yet, 
much of thealbum’s life has been 
inlimbo, aslippery and modular 
assemblage of music thatisonly 
justnowsettlingintoa definitive 
tracklistand packaging. Each reissue, 
beginning in the early 1970s, seemed to TRACKM THE WAILING WAILERS 
mutate the objectabit, whether replacing 
the originalalbum artor adding new songs 
without changingthetrackliston the cover. 
Which makes the 2014 reissue via Yep Roc 
Records arguably the best version available 
tonon-collectors. The Wailing Wailers 
reveals theroots of Marley’s later art-reggae 
excursions, but justasimportantly itshows 
ayoungartist — several young artists, in fact 
—takingin the world around them and 
using these distinctly Jamaican styles of 
musicto dream ofsomething even better. 9 
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American exile. The Wail'N Soul'M record 
shop. Jail. And the auspicious arrival of 
Lee Scratch Perry... Rebels awake! 

BY JON DALE 


Nthemid-’60s, Bob Marley And 
TheWailers werein something of 
aquandary. They had worked with 
Coxsone Dodd at Studio One fora good 
while, producing acompelling body of 
music that hinted at possibilities plenty, 
while never quite making the leap that, one 
senses, Marley, Tosh and Wailer were all keen 
totake. But almost immediately after the period 
covered by The Wailing Wailers, Marley would absent 
himself from thescene, spending eight months 
living with his motherin Wilmington, Delaware, in 
the USA. During his absence, Bunny Wailer stepped 
upas The Wailers’ dominant voice; also, Constantine 
Walker ended up joining The Wailers. 

The Wailers continued recording with Clement Dodd, 
releasing a batch ofsingles on his Coxsoneimprint, on 
which both Wailer and Peter Tosh gavesome of their 
most convincing early performances. Indeed, it's no 
surprise Wailer would later revisit some ofthe material 
ofthis period in 1980, on his solo album Bunny Wailer 
Sings The Wailers. Numbers like “Dancing Shoes" are 
joyously light, fluid numbers, the rhythm skanking 
while Wailer hymns the egalitarian joy ofthe 
dancefloor. On “Let Him Go (Rude Boy Get Bail)”, his 
pleading sigh for the liberation ofarudeboy from jail, 








where “Youframe him your cell, things he didn't do"isa 
softlyspry social commentary, acknowledging both the 
effectoftherudeboy culture ofviolence and criminality 
on youth (“Remember heis smart, remember he is 
strong/Remember heis young and he will live long”) 
andinstitutionalresponses to the subculture. 

It'salsoworth chasing up these singles to hear The 
Wailers taking on gospeland soulclassics: Peter Tosh's 
“Don’t Look Back”, as Peter Touch &The Chorus, isa 
charmingifslightreading of The Temptations’ original, 
laterre-recorded for Tosh's Bush Doctoralbum on the 
Rolling Stones’ label in 1978, in duet with Mick Jagger. 
Someofthesingles from 1966 wererecorded earlier, 
before Marley's travels tothe USA, such as *Lonesome 
Track", where Marley drawsoutthe metaphor ofthe 
redemptive railway, whileon the B-side, “Sinner Man" 
has Tosh and Wailer weaving together ona ghosted 
gospel number. The overarching mood of The Wailers’ 
1966 singlesis ofa group testing some of the 
possibilities of the music while still positioned firmly 
within the limitations of the genre. They’re good-to- 
greatrecords that don’t quite fully spark. 

Soon after Marley’s return, the trio would split from 
Coxsoneand Studio One, starting their own label, 
Wail’N Soul’M, named after the group and their closest 
peers, girl gang The Soulettes. Like a number of > 
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SOUL REBELS BOB MARLEY and the WAILERS 


SIDE ONE 

1 SOUL REBEL 

2 TRY ME 

3 IT'S ALRIGHT 

4 NO SYMPATHY 
5 MY CUP 

6 SOUL ALMIGHTY 


SIDE TWO 

1 REBELS HOP 

2 CORNER STONE 
3 400 YEARS 

4 NO WATER 

5 REACTION 

6 MY SYMPATHY 


PRODUCED BY LEE PERRY 


ALL SONGS WRITTEN 8Y BOB MARLEY 
ALL TITLES PUBLISHED BY B & C MUSIC 
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Jamaican imprints of the time, Wail’N 
Soul’Malso doubled as arecord store of 
sorts, run from Rita Marley’s family home 
at18A Greenwich Road, Kingston. It 
canbehardtomapoutthereleases on 
thelabel; thankfully, a2005 compilation 
оп Universal, Wail N Soul’M Singles 
Selecta, gathers together most of the 
rocksteady material released on 

the label by Bob Marley & The ал 
Wailers - notethechangein 
nomenclature, too, a not-so- 
subtlesign that Marley was 
claimingcontrolofthe group. 


The Wail’N Soul’Merais EN 
whereMarley'svisionstartsto % | 
comeintoclearerfocus, while X Q 
stillallowing plenty ofspacefor % 
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Tosh апа Wailer to delineate and develop 
their characters as, respectively, the tough 
guy and thespiritual visionary. The 
material on Singles Selectais uniformly 
fantastic: the trio’s voices had clicked, 
and the lightness of the backing falsetto 
. harmonies repeatedly function as 
near-hallucinatory, luscious ether 
gathering around Marley's warmth; 
E à avoicethatcarries grit and 
___ softnessin equal measure. See, 
forexample, the grain ofthe 
burrashereaches for notes 
on the oblique protestsong 
“Freedom Time”. Atthis stage, 
The Wailers were marking out the 
limits of the terrain covered by 
theirsongs, equal parts spiritual 





“ 


к, 





pleading (Wailer's gospelised “This Train”, 
a1967 B-side, is one ofhis most devastating 
performances on record), political 
commentary, trenchantsocio-cultural 
observation and earthly sexualcome-on. 
The machinations of workaday life are at 
the root of “Bus Dem Shut”, where atough 
rhythm scratches out the trio’s militant 
criticism of the ‘pyaka’, aterm foralying 
knave, always on the make. “Funeral” 
furthers this commentary, with one of 
Tosh’s finest vocals delivering lines calling 
out the common criminal, shunned bya 
community that refuses to attend his burial 
(“Butmeno go (noone burial)”). Tosh’s lead 
on “Steppin’ Razor”, on the other hand, 
casts himas the tough rudeboy - “Tm like 
awalkingrazor/Watchmy size, I’m 


dangerous.” But some ofthe strongest 
material released on Wail’N Soul’Mis 

The Wailers’ lovesongs: the deceptive 
lightness of “Mellow Mood” sketches pin- 
prick guitar motifs and lip-twirl horns over 
clattering rim-shot drums, while Marley 
sighsin gentle repose about his “love, sweet 
darling... Please turnout the light, I’llplay 
your favourite song.” 

There was plenty going onin the lives of 
The Wailers during this time. In 1968, for 
example, all threemembers would dotime 
in jail, Bob fora driving offence, Peter for 
protesting the hanging of three blacks in 
Rhodesia, and Bunny, most significantly, 
landing close to15 months (from June ’67 
through September’68) for drug charges, 
theextended sentence atleastin part 
resulting from the PM tightening drug laws, 
after two murders on thenorth coast of 
Jamaica. There were only five singleson 
Wail’N Soul’M during 1968, with three more 
in 1969, the final 45, “Trouble On The Road 
Again", addressing Marley’s time in jail; the 
B-side, “Comma Comma”, would reach 
wider infamy when versioned by Johnny 
Nashin 1972. (Strangely, neithersideis 
compiled on Wail’N Soul’M Singles Selecta.) 
Marley would travel to Delaware again to 
visit his motherin 1969, buton receiving 
his draft papers forthe Vietnam War, he 
quickly returned to Jamaica. 

There werea fewstray sides for other 
labelsin 1969, including an unconvincing 
version of The Archies’ “Sugar Sugar” 
for producer and label and studio owner 
Vincent ‘Randy’ Chin’s Impact!. The 
Wailers also cut somesides for Leslie Kong, 
eventually released on The Best Of The 
Wailers, which are covered on page 18. But 
the most significant development for The 
Wailers was crossing paths in the spring 
of1970 with producer Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry, 
whosestar decisively wasin the ascendant. 
Alivewire visionary ofan artistand human, 
Perry’sscorched-earth take on business 
and interpersonal politics had already 
landed him in the bad books ofa number 
ofsignificant figures in Jamaica’s music 
industry, from Prince Buster (see Perry’s 
“Prince InThe Back”, his vocaldebutanda 
stinging take-down of the presiding king of 
ska), through mentor Coxsone Dodd (see 
“Run For Cover” and “I Am The Upsetter”), 
toJoe Gibbs, whose Amalgamated label 
Perry produced for across 1967 and 1968, 
before Gibbs and Perry fell out – see “People 
Funny Boy” for Perry’s takedown. 

Perry’s penchant for causing aruckus, 
however, sometimes reads likea shield for 
his developing musicaland production 
skills. By the late 605, Perry was positioned 
at the forefront ofreggae’s development, 
unafraid of taking risks with the music. At 
this point a minimalist by design, he'd often 
peel the music back to its skeleton, and his 
productions for The Wailers work with the 
simplest of material—rhythm section, 
guitar and keyboards - to wreak maximum 
devastation. Also his antic side, with some 





ofhis more outsider productions featuring 
surprising sound effects (babies crying, or 
hisbeloved mooing cows), sometimes 
distracted the passing listener from the 
razor-sharpsophistication ofthe sound, 
evenas Perry'sappealtoroots meanthe, 
morethan most, understood that 
sophistication was not necessarily 
something to embrace. 


LLofthismadethePerry and 
А =» collaboration feel 

inevitable, and ideally inviolable 
—thoughthelatterwould end up proving 
rather short of the mark. They would 
work together for less than two years, but 
the music Perry and Marley made 
together is the bedrock ofthelatter's 
subsequent career, and provided him 
with the tools to make his eventual rise to 
worldwide fame, a number of years later. 
ItisalsotellingthatPerry's wackier side 


EVERYTHING 
HERESEEMS 
REDUCED 
TOBARE 
ESSENTIALS 
SSS 


is absent from the music he made with 
Marley and The Wailers: unlikesome 
other musicians and songwriters 
produced by Perry, Marley was an 
unbending, principled artist, using 
whatever means necessary to fine-tune 
his aesthetic. The result is two LPs, Soul 
Rebelsand Soul Revolution (inits 
multiple forms), that could lay claim to 
be among Marley’s strongest. At the very 
least, they are high upin the pantheon. 
Marley had initially sought out The 
Hippy Boys, Perry’s then-backing band 
ofchoice, for his 1969 solo single on Tuff 
Gong, “Black Progress”. Butin 1970, aftera 
number of singles - some of which would 
reappear on Soul Revolution, including 
theclassic “Duppy Conqueror” - Perry 
would release the first full-length fruits 
oftheir collaboration, Soul Rebels. 
Kicking off with the gentle call-to-truth 
of “Soul Rebel”, the album would prove 
particularly potent when Marley wasin 








“Thisisa 
re-release of 
thefirst[sic]Bob 
Marley album. 
It'sinstereo.It 
should've 
beeninmono. 
Productionby 
LeePerrymay 
havebeen 
achievedby 
immersing the 
mastersin 
lukewarm tar. 
Enthusiasts 
only, I'mafraid.” 
PETERERSKINE, 
NME, 
NOVEMBER30, 
1974 
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confessional mode, with the deceptively 
spry “My Сир”, atake on James Brown's 
"IGuessT'l Have То Cry Cry Cry”, one of 
the album’s most powerful moments. 

As Perry later observed, “Isaid to myself, 
as a producer listening to an artist’s 
inspiration, this isa true confession, it’s 
the truth! His cuprun over and don’t know 
what todo, so heneed help. I didn’t say that 
tohim, butI think about it.” 

Perry’s reading of the ‘confession’ 
embedded in “My Cup”, of Marley’s 
exhaustion and withdrawal after the trials 
of The Wailers in the second halfofthe’6os, 
is perceptive enough. Theduo wouldsoon 
end up writing together, and Marley 
crashed foratimein Perry’s Washington 
Gardens home. Perhaps this explains the 
intimacy and close concordance of Perry 
and The Wailers at this point, with the 
playing of The Upsetters (The Hippy Boys 
renamed) tight and in the pocket, a 
powerful buttress for Marley’s rising 
spiritual consciousness. 

Part ofthejoy of the new Wailers sound, 
as captured on Soul Rebels, is the power 
ofthe reduced arrangements. Perry had 
sussed that the trio’s voices shine when 
they'renotswamped by instrumental 
filigree, soeverything here feels reduced 
tobareessentials, each rhythmic 
component an essential cog, the guitars 
alternately snaky and clanging, the 
keyboards often the lightest yet sharpest 
touch, pointillist arpeggio punching 
through thesong likea needle. It all peaks 
on “Corner Stone”, whereasimple cowbell 
clankentwines witha scratchy guitar 
skankto propeleverything forward, The 
Wailers’ ‘sha-la-la’ backing vocals drifting 
across Marley's biblical metaphor - *The 
stonethat the builderrefuse, willalways be 
the head cornerstone.” Borrowing from 
Psalm 118, “Corner Stone” allegorises 
Marley’s experience of being snubbed 
byhis white father, and projects а future 
where Marley himself becomes “the 
cornerstone”. Inits story lies bothintense 
pride andintense personal pain, a 
combination Marley would come to know 
too well over the years. Decades later, in 
Kevin MacDonald’s film Marley, members 
of his father’s family would listen to the 
song with discomfort, reflecting on the 
Marley son’s fortunes. Abstracted from 
the personal, though, it also sounds out 
acry tothe rejected collective, tothe 
underdogs of society, to those shunned, 
positioned on the exterior: your time, too, 
willcome. 


Bunny Wailer (vocals), 
AlvaLewis (guitar), Glen 
Adams (keyboards), 
Aston Barrett (bass), 
Carlton Barrett drums) 


LeePerry 
Randy's 


(vocals), Peter Tosh 





(vocals, melodica), 
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Another tense encounter with Scratch, as Marley 
debuts aclutch of songs that, over the next 
decade, wouldbecomelegend. BY JON DALE 


found roots again,” 

6 6 was Bob Marley’s 

simple, clearreply 

when asked, іп 1974, 

toreflectonhis 
collaboration with Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry. It'san 
observation that's made particularly clear by the 
quality of Soul Revolution Part II, an album that 
featuresaclutch of Marley and The Wailers classics — 
“Duppy Conqueror", "African Herbsman" and “Sun 
IsShining" —and thatstandsas the most convincing 
rendering of the magic that happened when The 
Wailers’ souland R&B-informed harmonising, and 
their deceptively simple songwriting, met Perry's 
stripped-back productions. 

The material on the preceding year's Soul Rebels 
showed that the collaboration was already well along 
the path. In many ways, though, itwas thesingles 
released in 1970 that best captured what Perry and 
Marley were upto. The legendary *Duppy Conqueror” 
madeits firstappearanceasan Upsetter 7", more of 
which anon. Therewasalso the glinting, shivery 
“Man To Man”, asong of unease, Marley calling out the 
hypocrisy ofbackstabbing friends, asong he would 
later revisit as “Who The Cap Fit”; the bizarre, ghostly 
“WhoIs Mr Brown”, with lyrics from Glen Adams— 
apparently he “rides to townina coffin” with “three 
crows on top and twois laughing”; and “Small Axe”, one 








ofthe collaboration’s most enduring and melodically 
resonant songs, where Perry and Marley call out the 
three labels dominating the JA music industry (Studio 
One, Federaland Dynamic), with Upsetter positioned 
as the “smallaxe” to chop down the “big tree”. 

Some of the Upsetter material hada decisively folksy 
bent, thesongs unfolding as morality tales proffering 
awarning for the listener to take heed, while others 
commented on the internecine behaviours inthe 
Jamaican music industry (hence “Small Axe”). 

But the most powerful of the singles The Wailers 
released in 1970 would be Bunny Wailer's “Dreamland”, 
aheavenly spiritual that Wailer also revisited on 1976’s 
classic Blackheart Man. Itwas borrowed from “My 
Dream Island”, asong by Lackawanna, New York 
R&B group El Tempos. Wailer repurposes thesong’s 
melodyand replaces its lovelorn lyrics with altogether 
stronger words of desire for the homeland, for 
repatriation: acalling forareturn to the source. 
“Dreamland' represent where life come from,” 
producer Perry said, “Lifeisa dream. Judgement 
isadream.Creationisa dream. It’sareal thing, 
it'snotajoke. Wecallitreal magic.” 

Other singles, such as “Kaya” and “African 
Herbsman”, would appear on Soul Revolution Part II. 
Coming at the end ofa particularly fertile period for 
Marley and The Wailers, the album feels like a full-stop 
onaphaseoftheircareer, andasthelastrecordthey > 
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Side 1 


1 KEEP ON MOVING 

2 DON’T ROCK MY BOAT 
3 PUT IT ON 

4 FUSSING & FIGHTING 
5 DUPPY CONQUEROR V/4 
6 MEMPHIS 





RIDING HIGH 1 
KAYA 2 
AFRICAN HERBMAN 3 
STAND ALONE 4 


SUN IS SHINING 5 نه‎ 
BRAIN WASHING 6 
PRODUCED BY LEE PERY 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GLEN ADAMS 
DESIGNED BY GUY DON COOMBS 
RECORDING ENGINEER ERROL THOMPSON "x | 
RECORDED AT STUDIO 17 > 4 bM nr ч | 


made with Perry, it marks the end oftheir 
engagement with an intensely focused 
production style that helped show Marley 
and The Wailers just what they could 
achieve. For many, Perry's production and 
coaching fundamentally changed Marley's 
singing: “Bob Marley never used to sing like 
howhesingsnow,” reggae singer Clancy 
Eccles observed, “then he used to sing that 


encounter where Marley tried to ‘steal’ Revolution Rhythm... Not forgetting 1973's 
The Upsetters from Perry for The Wailers’ African Herbsmanset, which compiled cuts 
benefit. Perry “threatened to kill Bob”, from Soul Revolution Part IIand Soul Rebels, 
Timothy White writes in Catch A Fire, with afew singles added. It's alla bitofa 
after which both parties “helda summit mess, butnotasurprise given the complex 
conferencein Rema that most expected business ‘arrangements’ that wereendemic 
toculminatein bloodshed”. at the time. (You’re best off picking up the 
Theexact provenance of Soul Revolution Trojan double-CD set, Soul Revolution Part 
Part ITis hard to accurately map. Jeremy II, featuring both albumsin their entirety.) 


way, but Perry used tosing that way how 
Marleysound now.” 

But for all the advances made, 1970and 
1971 would bea period of some professional 
turbulence for Marley & The Wailers, 
witnessing the breakdown of their working 
relationship with Perry, and the beginnings 
oftheir second artist label, TuffGong. Those 
tensions canbe traced, perhaps, toanearly 
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Collingwood suggests thatits initial release 
as...Part ITimplied that Soul Rebels was Part 
I; given theconsistencyin materialand 
sound between thetwoalbums, this makes 
enough sense. From there, things get 
foggier, with two versions of the album 
(vocal and instrumental, respectively) 
circulating under differentnames: Soul 
Revolution, Soul Revolution Part II, Upsetter 








These business arrangements led to some 
ofthe tensions between Marley and The 
Wailers and Perry, and the partnership’s 
eventual dissolution. They weren’t aware of 
some of Perry’s international deals for their 
albums, and Marley fumed after seeing 
local copies of Soul Rebels on record-store 
shelves while travelling in England - Perry 
hadn'tmentioned that he’d licensed the 


albumto Trojan. Similarly, Marley was 
nonplussed when hediscovered Soul 
Revolution Part IThad been released on 
Maroon without his consent. The Wailers 
wouldalso have other complaints: they 
were unimpressed by the tacky sleeve of 
Soul Rebels, though Soul Revolution Part II, 
withits toy guns, waslittle better. 

It’sallashame, as the music they created 
had the capacity toimmediately transcend 
the complications of shady business. Soul 
Revolution Part IIfeatures some of The 
Wailers’ most seductive melodies, with 
Perry guiding them onto tape with the 
minimum of fuss, just whatever the song 
requires. They would also benefit from 
Perry’s eagle eye for detail and his 
unending energy for practice, pressing the 
group into ongoing rehearsalsin the back of 
the Upsetter record store. But Perry’s bond 
with Marley would also prove to bea thorn 
inthe sides of both Tosh and Wailer; indeed, 
thelatter had never trusted Perry. 

The material on Soul Revolution Part II 
was recorded across late 1970 and 1971, and 
captures the Perry/Marley/Wailers tryst 
atits peak. It's an album that’s regularly 
touted as the one where The Wailers found 
their métier, acollection of songs of greater 
depth and confidence than before, and the 
fullest blossoming of their sound so far. The 
LP kicks off with “Keep On Moving”, The 
Wailers grabbing hold of The Impressions’ 
song and filling it full of their fantasia, with 
each member of the vocal trio taking a verse 
inturn. With the bass ascending and 
descending asimple register like a see-saw 
in perpetual motion, and sizzling cymbals 
crashing at unexpected junctures, it’sa 
song where the musical devils were in the 
details. One of the results of Perry's pared- 
back production was that the tiniest shiftin 
dynamic or texture had a profoundeffect. 

“Don’t Rock My Boat” has Marleysinging 
atender romantic paean, his voice winding 
trills around the thread of the melody, his 
repetitions of syllables — “You satis-satis- 
satis-fymy soul” — suggesting achipping 
awayat the protagonist’s heart, the 
compulsion in the repetition gesturing 
toward the romantic confusion that 
undergirds thesong. If satisfactionis here, 
ortocome, it'sfleetingand uncertain: the 
contrasting steady state oftheflinty guitar 
skank that drives the song forward seems 
in tension with Marley’s melancholy. 

The following *PutIt On", by comparison, 
feels luxurious, attimes radiant, even 
through the murk ofthe production, as 
The Wailers’ blissful harmonies reappear. 
Originally recorded anumber ofyears 
earlier, and recast asa spiritual thanks to 
Perry’s intervention, at first thesong seems 
to deliquesce in front of your ears, though 
Perry’s ingenious production eventually 
ramps up thesong’s energy levels, with the 
percussionincreasingly active, seemingly 
carving up theairin the studio itselfas 
drummer Carlton Barrett accents at right 
angles, pulses thesong into syncopations 





and punctuates its religious fervour. 

“Fussing & Fighting” and “Duppy 
Conqueror” feel ofa piece. The formeris one 
of Marley’s calls for the cessation of ghetto 
violence, as you could gather from the title. 
The latter, asignal cut from this phase of 
The Wailers’ career, is one of Perry’s most 
deliciously spacious productions for 
Marley, with gentle delay clattering under 
the guitar, an organ percolating away, 
teasing the cochlea, while Marley struts 
thestreets. OneofMarley’s most enduring 
songs, its lyrics and I-IV-V chord change 
would turn up, ofall places, borrowed by 
Sonic Boom on Spacemen 3’s “I Love You”, 
from 1991's Recurring, where hesings, 
almost directly quoting Marley, “Yes my 
friend, my good friend, will set me free/ 
I've beenaccused..." 

Peter Tosh opensthefollowing 
“Memphis”, huffing away on his melodica, 


ITSTOUTED 
AS THELP 
WHERE THE 
WAILERS 
FOUND THEIR 
METIER 
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while the group plays asweet and sinuous 
groove underneath, the guitarand bass 
slowly sliding up the fret, a continuation, 
insome ways, ofthe glide and stealth of 
“Duppy Conqueror”’s physicality. Slight 
but lovely, it’s good to hear Tosh's 
more measured side through his 
playing on “Memphis”, anice 
counterbalance to his tough- 
guy stance. “Riding High” has 
Wailer on lead vocals, an 
entreaty toa “jiving” female, 
“like a peacock, that’s your 
style”. When Wailer soars 
into falsetto for “Ooooh, wait 
till get my hooks on you”, it’s 
one of...Part IPs most 
breathtaking moments. 
Thesweet hymn to herb, “Kaya”, 
follows, paired with “African 
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Herbsman”, a tribute toa local character, 
that adapts “Indian Rope Man" by Richie 
Havens. It’s one ofthealbum’s most 
sinuous productions, acrackling guitar 
figure chattering over thumping bass and 
aticking-clock snare, while The Wailers 
weave some of their most rigorously 
complex vocal arrangements across the 
song. But again, it’s one of The Wailers’ love 
songs that really shines on Soul Revolution 
Part IT’ssecond side – “Stand Alone” is 
simply gorgeous, asweet swoon of 
shimmering melancholy. 

Wailer’s “Brain Washing”, clipped, full 
ofnervyenergy and jangling with tension, 
closes the album: it’s astrong performance 
butlacks either definitive punch or 
compelling mystery. Ifanything, Soul 
Revolution Part IIshould have ended with 
the beguiling “Sun Is Shining”, where the 
entire song feels enveloped in heat haze, 
amelodica reeling out counterpoint to 
Marley’s devout proclamations. Revisited 
and significantly extended on 1978’s Kaya, 
there’s something to be said for the way this 
version cuts short, just nudging the two- 
minute mark —inits suggestiveness lies 
partofits magic, what’s left unsaidall the 
more pregnant with potential meaning. 

Thesubsequent ‘version’ album, Upsetter 
Revolution Rhythm, allows the listener 
amoreintensive listen tothe magic 
of The Upsetters’ playing and Perry's 
instrumental production. It'sa great LP that 
suffers fortworeasons - firstly, without The 
Wailers' mesmerically woven harmonies, 
itlackssomecharacter; secondly, it's nota 
‘dub’ ofthe vocal album, rather a simple 
presentation of theinstrumental tracks. 
With the benefit ofhindsight, an 
opportunity to extend Soul Revolution 
PartIl'sachievements was missed. 
Butitdoesserveasanoddly 
appropriate end to The Wailers’ 
tenure with Perry. Marley 
would patch things up with 
the producer and work with 

him again, albeit on rare 
occasions; the other two 
Wailers wanted nothing 
further to do with Perry. 
Without the producer atthe 
helm, it’s doubtful they'd 
have achieved the leaps of 
confidence that gave the world 
two ofreggae’s richest, most lasting 
albums. Itwasa temporary entente 
cordiale that, somehow, still resonates. 


Tosh (vocals, melodica), 
Bunny Wailer (vocals, 
percussion), Alva Lewis 
(guitar), Glen Adams 
(keyboards), Aston 
Barrett (bass), Carlton 
Barrett (drums) 


LeePerry 
Randy's 


Bob Marley 
(vocals, guitar), Peter 
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Sweetsoulmusic and fatal curses: the tangled 
tale of how The Wailers first aimed for the 
big time and missed. BY JIM WIRTH 


AD Leslie Kong lived longer, 
hemight have cometoregret 
working with The Wailers. As 
Bob Marley’s starascended, 
the producer’s huge 
international successes 
came to be overshadowed by 
the fact thathe had recordedand released the 
superstar's first single sides, way backin 1962. Worse 
still—iflegendis to be believed — working with The 
Wailers cost him his life. 

The most detailed version of the Bunny Wailer curse 
story comesin the late Rolling Stone writer Timothy 
White’s Catch A Fire, his fine but occasionally over-lurid 
Marley biography, first published in 1983. Justas The 
Wailers were regaining some dancefloor kudos with 
the help of Lee Perry, they were incensed to discover 
that Kong was planning to release analbum, The Best 
Of The Wailers, composed of the tracks he had recorded 
with the trioin May 1970. Bunny Wailer came to haveit 
out with “the conniving Chinese-Jamaican” at theice- 
cream parlour heran with his brothers at 135A Orange 
Street, Kingston. “Don’t doit, mon,” Bunny is quoted as 
telling the producer. “It cannot bede best of de Wailers, 
’cause our bestis yetta come. When yuh seh dat debest 
ofsomeone has gone, den dat personis already dead or 
soon dyin’, so wedon’ wan’ dat.” 

Kong reputedly shrugged his shoulders, standing his 
ground in front of the “good-sized crowd” that had 








gathered to watch the argument, and claimed thatit 
wastoolate- the album was already being pressed. 

“Tfyuh dodist’ing, I prophesise datit is yuh who will 
die,” Bunny apparently retorted. 

Afewweeks later, on thesame day that his accountant 
was supposed to have come toinform Kong he was now 
amillionaire, the producer left work early, complaining 
offeelingill. Hedied that night, August 9, 1971, aged 38. 
“The coroner was puzzled by the case,” wrote White. 
“Kong had no history of heart trouble. The young 
producer’s untimely demise made no medical sense.” 

Inthe dread spirit of Old Testament-style retribution 
that The Wailers embodied at their alpha male mid-70s 
peak, it was the perfect story —a vengeful god striking 
down the unrighteous double-crosser. Theremay be 
some truth init - The Wailers would definitely not have 
been delighted at naff product tumbling on to the style- 
conscious JA market just as their cred-stock was rising. 
However, itsa myth that has served to distract attention 
from The Wailers’ reasonably craven - and entirely 
unsuccessful – attempt to court mainstream success. 

Thesesongs wererecirculated on a good deal more 
misleadingly titled, low-budget comps once Marley 
madeitbig, but while The Best Of... may notembody the 
social concerns and Rasta thunder of the band’s peak 
work, itissinuousand playfulinstead. Checkout 
Marley’s burbling “Soul Captives” and thesensuous 
“Dolt Twice”. Italsohas killer tunes, Tosh’s “Stop The 
Train" andhissoulfulexcavationof“GoTellItOn > 
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The Mountain” -a reminder Marley once 
had competition as the band’s leader. 
Reggae historian David Katz 
characterised the late 60s and early’7o0s as 
the “lost cat” years of The Wailers’ career. 
In1970, Marley wasin his mid-twenties, 
married to Rita and with three children to 
care for. The band’s career had been puton 
holdatvarious times; Marley moved to 
Delaware, where his mother lived, doing 
factory work to make a living; Bunny Wailer 
spent 14 months in prison for possession, 
with Rita Marley drafted in to replace him. 
Going somewhere in the ska era, when they 
were recording hits for Coxsone Dodd, their 
career lost momentumas rocksteady 
became the dominant form. Linking up 
with visiting US singer Johnny Nashin 1968 
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had kept the band afloat financially, but the 
group released only acouple of newsingles 
thatyear - tantamounttoretirementin the 
fast-movingJamaican pop market. With 
hitsnotcoming, they soughta plan B — or 
perhaps areturn tosquare one. 

‘Robert Marley’ recorded his first single 
sides - “Judge Not” and “One Cup Of 
Coffee”, released in 1962and 1963 
respectively — for Kong's Beverley’s label, 
both being licensed to Islandinthe UK, 
where Kong wasa founding partner. Later 
rumours suggested bad blood between 
Marleyand Kong - mutterings of unpaid 
fees —butin 1970, The Wailers were 
prepared to let bygones be bygones. Itwas 
them who approached Kong, eager to 
update their silhouette for the skippy 
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tempos and horn-free arrangement of early 
reggae, and mindful that no-onestood a 
better chance than Kong ofmaking them 
bigstars. “Hewas therefrom in the ska era 
andhemadethemostchartmusicin the 
1960sand’70s, but the younger people 
don’t really know about Beverley's," fellow 
producer Bunny ‘Striker’ Lee said of Kong, 
adding: “I don’t why he doesn’t get the 
credit forit. He'sstillunsung." 

Kong may not have been an innovator, 
buthis records sold. There were skinhead 
favourites like The Pioneers’ “Long Shot 
Kick The Bucket”, The Melodians’ “Rivers 
OfBabylon” (as later covered by Boney M), 
as wellas The Maytals “54-46 Was My 
Number” and “Monkey Man”, both 
crossover hits in the UK. More significantly, 


hesculpted Desmond Dekker's 1967 
international breakthrough “oo7 (Shanty 
Town)", and 1969's “Israelites” —aNo1in 
theUKandGermanyand, morestunning 
still, a Nog hitin thereggae-averse USA. 

One ofanumber of notable Chinese- 
Jamaicansin reggae — along with producers 
Herman Chin Loy and Joseph Hoo Kim, and 
Dragonaires leader Byron Lee - Kong might 
bereferredto moreasanentrepreneurthan 
amusicman. Ashisnephew, rootsartist 
IKong, remembered: “Les told me: ‘Inever 
seeaChinaman dance yet! I don'tlike 
dancing becauseIhavetwo left feet’ ... The 
music to Uncle Les was not his life. So there 
isadifference between aman wholivesitas 
his lifeand theonewhoisusingitas a job, a 
means ofbringing in some bread.” 

However, regardless ofhis motivation, 
Jimmy Cliffstill reckoned Kong to be “such 
aninspirational person”, the “Wonderful 
World, Beautiful People” hitmaker 
remembering, “He always had brilliant 
ideas: ‘Why don’t youdothat? How could 
youdothat?"" Kongisalso rememberedas 
afair-dealing businessman, and one who 
—regardless ofhis ability to dance — put 
togethera killer house band for his sessions. 

Kong's Beverley's All-Stars studio 
wrecking crew – marshalled by pianist 
Gladstone ‘Gladdy’ Anderson - moved 
seamlessly with thetimes, whilecreating 
bright, rubber-soled rhythms, aimed firmly 
at mainstream success, and when they 
teamed up with Kong, that was what The 
Wailers wanted. The tracks that would 
makeup The Best Of The Wailers are 
recognisably reggae, but with asignificant 
nod towards the of-the-moment, soul-into- 
funksounds of Sly And The Family Stone, 
The Impressions and James Brown. Check 
out the Funkadelic threads sported by The 
Wailers on thesleeve for further evidence of 
their stylistic debt to America. 

Once they cameinto the studio, it was 
Toshrather than Marley whoseemed to 
the All-Stars to be running the show. Killer 
guitar player Lynford ‘Hux’ Brown recalled: 
“The serious one was Peter, as he was the 
musician out of the three. He understood 
music more than Bob and Bunny because 
hewasagood guitaristhimself, and sohe 
was more talkative. He'd giveus directions 
andsaythingslike: ‘No, man, giveusabit 
moreofthisand that’, or ‘Let metry this’. 
The other guys were just singers, really.” 

Tosh has four lead vocals to Marley’s six 
on The Best Of The Wailers, with “Stop The 
Train" - later retitled and slowed down for 
useon Catch A Fire -the most memorable. 
Here, itis The Wailers' bad boy's anguished 
pleaforjusticeina cruel world. "All my good 
life I’ve beenalonely man/Teaching people 
who don'tunderstand,"Tosh belts out. 
“Eventhough I've triedmy best, I still don't 
findno happiness." 

The Wailers' Rastafarian beliefs would 
become more explicit as time went on, but 
Tosh’s firmest nod in that direction hereis 
his subtlerearrangement of the African- 





American spiritual “Go Tell ItOn 
The Mountain”, merging the ecstatic 
sentiments of the original with the Old 
Testament trials of Moses and the Israelites, 
his “setmy people free” aclear nod towards 
the Rastaidealofablack homeland. 
However, Tosh’s mindis on less lofty 
things for his remaining contributions, as 
he plays the wronged lover on “Can't You 
See” and the playful “Soon Come”. The 
formeris a soulful belter, Tosh telling his 
perfidious amour: “Told me you love me, 
thatyou breakmy heart/ You do sucha trick 
girl, yougotto be smart.” A little more 
dancefloor friendly, the latter finds him 
being fobbed off by askittish partner. “Т 
don'tlike hanging around, orto be pushed 
around,” protests Tosh. “I’ve got feelings for 
younow - Idon't likethesoon come." 
Tosh'ssongs bristled with bruised 
masculinity; Marley's were groovier, 
laidback, less nasty. Kong chose “Soul 
Shakedown Party" - backed with an 
instrumental version — as his first 45 from 
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thesession,Marleydelightingin getting 
someone-on-onetime with the object ofhis 
affection: “Thisis my invitation/I’ve got 
the special vacation/Ineed your 
concentration/Just to feelyour 
vibration.” Heis hoping foran 
audience ofoneagainon 
“Do It Twice”, chosen by 
Kong toclosethealbum. 
Here, Marleyis eager 
toprovehisloveto 
his partner- though his 
motivation may not be 
entirely pure: “Га like to 
say: ‘Baby, you so nice,” he 
sings, seamlessly switching 
to bedroom chatter. “Га like to 
dothesame thing twice.” 
“Caution” was also releasedasa 
45 0n Beverley's - though the radio- 












play-minded Kong apparently excised 

the risqué “hit me from the top, you crazy 
motherfunky” refrain to avoid controversy. 
Itwas – according to White, who met 
Marley enough times to know - inspired 
by Marley'sarrestfortravellingin an 
unlicensed car onerainynightin Kingston. 
Withsome great falsetto assistance from 
Bunny Wailer, hesubtly weaves that story 
into amore spiritual warning: “Caution, 
theroadis wet, black soulis black as jet.” 
Whether that counts asa Rasta sentiment 
isamoot point, and thesame goes for the 
mellifluous “Soul Captives”. Withits “tra-la- 
la-la-la” chorus, itis finger-popping catchy, 
but- given Kong had not long struck big 
with “Israelites” — it’s easy to see why he 
might have thought Marley’s lyrican 
infringement of spiritual copyright. “When 
you wake up early in the morning, and you 
work like devilsin thesun,” he sings, “time 
slips away without warning, but freedom 
daywillcome.” 

Asimilar embattled optimism informs 
the bouncy “Cheer Up”, Marley chivvying 
along the downtrodden in the certainty 
that better times lie ahead. “We’ve been 
downincaptivity, so long, solong,” he sings. 
“We unite, we willbe free.” 

Twofurtherlostsongs— “Baby, Baby, 
Come Home" and theintriguing-sounding 
“Sophisticated Psychodelication" — were 
recorded for Kong, but the only other one 
that made it out was the oddly vituperative 
“Back Out”. “Shut your mouth,” Marley 
keens, bawling out theas yet unidentified 
“Mistress Martin”. Fairly incoherent, the 
incongruous middle-eight refrain of “sweet 
soul music” (anod to Arthur Conley's 1967 
hit) would suggest that it was done alittle 
absent-mindedly on the hoof. 

Thesame, many would say, goes for 
thewhole of the The Best Of..., the 
Kong cuts coming to be seen as 

acreative nadir —asell-out 

compounded by arip-off. As 
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"THE BEST OF THE WAILERS” the jaunty tempos ofreggae 
The Woile geared down towards the 
" heavyweightausterity 
ofrootsinthe mid-’7os, 
BLP 011 these songs seemed 
SIDE 2. jarringly lightweight, but 
чс TheWailersdid not come 
% ЧООН M toKongtobecutting edge. 
$ сак uP They wanted hits, and 
Ж ООО ЫЕ didn'tgetthem, sothey 


moved on. Itwas adetourrather 
thanablindalley - a mixed 
blessing, notacurse. 
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"The 
Jamaican 
Genius 


Autumn 1972. [In Jamaica, Island Records' Chris Blackwell | 
is looking for the most raw and exciting reggae he can find. | 
RICHARD WILLIAMS joins him for a revelatory trip into the 








record shops and studios of Kingston, where he meets 

Joe Higgs, Toots & The Maytals and Carlton Lee before 
gatecrashing a session at Harry J’s studio. There, Bob Marley 
& The Wailers are working on Catch A Fire - “Something,” 
notes Williams, “which might well shake the world.” 
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“WHAT must be kept in 
mind though, about 
Jamaican- West Indian — 
societyisthatitwas servile. 
Theonly completely slave 
culture in history." 

-John Herne, Jamaica 


ETO 


MELODY MAKER 
30/8/1872 


*Slave-driver, 
thetableisturned/ 
Catch a-fire, an’ you willget burned." 
-Bob Marley, “Catch A Fire" 


“The child froma (Jamaican) dialect- 
speaking environment will find the writing of 
Standard English difficult today because he or 
she is accustomed to the use of words, idioms, 
and constructions which go back, to our 
certain knowledge, to the age of George III." 
-HPJacobs, Jamaica 


“You Wrong Fe Trouble Joshua” 
-Title ofreggaesong 


6 6 EY MAN, why you gon’ work feh 
dat whitey?” 


Thevoice bawls scornfully 
across Third Street, a road like any otherin the 
shanty towns of Kingston, Jamaica. The speaker, 
who sits on the steps ofatumbledown shack, is 
aRastafarian. His nappy hair, grown long and 
matted, is to Western eyes surreal. 

Joe Higgs is the object ofhis derision. For Joeis 
climbing into the battered Moke of Chris Blackwell, 
founder and owner of Island Records and offspring 
ofaJamaican banana plantation-owning family. 

After brief banter, observed with interest by 
asmall boy clad onlyinaraggedy T-shirt, and 
a goat which roots idlyina pile of garbage, the 
matteris settled. The Rasta is mollified, and Joe 
and Chris drive off. 

Onawall byJoe’s shack, there's a badly printed 
fly-poster. It reads: “Hello Dance Fans Yes Its Here 
Again – With Rasta Joe (From Up Town) And 
Sister Lee: BLACK SUPREMACY NO 1." 

Despiteits ethnic balance (90 percent 
black) and its distribution of wealth and 
status (whichstill heavily favourthe white), 
theisland offamaica does not appear 
tocontainthe seeds ofanother Watts or 
another Harlem. 

Commentators seethis as something of a 
miracle, in view oftheisland'slurid history 
as acentre of the slave-trade from the 
Spanish conquest led by Columbusin 
1494 until Emancipation in 1830. Think 
about this: more than three-quarters of 
theisland’s 2,000,000 population are the 
descendants of slaves who were born, 
mated, and often despatched in the most 
degrading conditions imaginable. 

Perhaps the comparative calmness of 
theblack population has something to 
do with the widespread smoking of ganja 
(supremely hi-fi grass) which flourishes 
inthe countryareas. 

Ganja-smoking is illegal, and jail sentences 
begin at18 months, butit’s widespread, 
overt, and vital to the pattern oflifein much 
ofJamaica. “These people don’t smoke 
itto get high,” said a young blackman. 
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“They smoke it for wisdom.” His seriousness was 
notin question. 

Tothe Rastas, who worship Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia as their God ("Jah") and who don’t touch 
alcoholor ordinary tobacco, ganjais asacrament 
—their bread and wine. They are unsuitable 
candidates for bloody revolution; since their 
formation 40 years ago, their greeting and farewell 
has been “Peace and love”. 


“PEOPLE WON'T 
GIVEREGGAE 
ARTISTS ANY 
RESPECT" 


CHRIS BLACKWELL 





IslandRecords 
founderand 
producer 
ChrisBlackwell 
in1972 5 








in1956asanamateur.In 1960 hewas 

professional with a fairly successful duo 
called Higgs & Wilson, who had several 
popularrecordson the Wirl label. 

Nowaged 30, Joeis avery talented singer, 
writer, and guitarist. Yet he livesina house, the 
rent of which has been fixed by the government 
atthe equivalent of 60pa month, and needs 
occasionally to take work asa dentalassistant. 
The ordinary workers who live round him 
might, ina good week, earn £8. Aslikeas not, 
theywon'tearnanything. 

Joehasnoidea ofhow many records he's sold 
inthelastdozen years. He'snever seen any sales 
figures, andis unaccustomed to the idea of being 
paid royalties. 

Inthe music business of Jamaica, robbery and 
piracy are therulerather than the exception. If 

you’ve seen the movie The Harder They Come, 
you'll know that the big record producer offers 
the young singer 20 Jamaican dollars (£10) forall 
rights to his song and his recorded performance 
—and thescriptwriter did not exaggerate for 
dramatic effect. 

A producer will offer just that kind ofsum, and 
even ifthe record goes to No 1, the artist will see 
no more money from the record. Furthermore, 
ifthe record looks like becoming a hit elsewhere 
inthe Caribbean, the producer will respond to 
orders from retailers by recording anew version 
ofthesong with an artistin whose career he's 
more interested, and exportthatinstead. The 
original singer-writer, of course, benefits by not 
somuchasacent. 

Right now, Joereckons that his time might just 
havecome. 

“T’ve always tried to find thatideal person to work 
with,” hesays, and he’s currently gota record out 
called “Let Us Do Something”, on the Elevation 
label, under the auspices of Byron Lee, owner of 
Dynamic Sound label and studio, and himself 
anoted reggae artist. 

“Let Us Do Something” isa terrific record. 
Joesingswith a deep, mournful, Havens- 
like burr, againsta memorable “Freedom... 
freedom" chorus, and his musical 
imaginationshowsupintheintro, where 
hejuxtaposes his own acoustic guitar 
against a gentle bowed double-bass. The 
lyric, withits understated message, is very 
moving. It’s catchy enough to bea British 
hit, and Chris Blackwell has acquired the 
international rights to the record from Joe. 

For Blackwellis out to try and introduce 
Britain to real reggae — not the watered- 
downimitations which usually make the 
British chart. He’s after breaking records 
with thatraw sound which makes the 
island charts, the kind of music you hear 
blaringfrom massive speakers outside 
record shops on bustling OrangeStreet. 

Theshops don'tjustsell reggae – they're 
also responsible for making much ofit. 
Almost every shop manager has dreams of 
being a producer (it’s how many of the top 
menstarted), and most of them havea pile 
of acetates under the counter which they 
pulloutand playnowand then, either fora 
visiting record company man orjusttosee 
howthe buying public reacts. Blackwell 


pe HIGGS, himselfa Rasta, began singing 


callsita “kind of brokerage". There's Herman 

Chin Loy, forinstance, whorunsthe Aquarius 
Record Store at Half Way Tree. Blackwell goes to see 
him, andflipsoversomescratched acetates which 
Herman plays. 

Themusicon themis extraordinary: 
instrumentally it’s jagged, freaky, disjointed 
reggae, with afast beatand marvellous bass work, 
overlaid by the chaotic sound ofa wild party. It's a 
bitlike “Double Barrel" gone mad. 

British listeners react uneasily to this kind of 
shouting, seemingly gibberish, onarecord. Butit 
comes from the Sound System men, the travelling 
disc-jockeys who are the spine of the Jamaican 
music. They’ve always yelled encouragement to 
the dancers over their mic while the records are 
on, and thesound has been carried over onto the 
records themselves, so that everyonecan turn his 
frontroom into a discothéque. 

Blackwellismorethan interested in Herman's 
acetates, and wants to take them back to Britain 
sothathecanlistentothemat greaterlength. But 
Herman, his thinking conditioned by years of 
dealing with crooks and pirates, is suspicious. 
Heopinesthat maybe Chris will just take them and 
putthem out, without paying. 

Herman'sinternalstruggleisasight to behold, 
but eventually he partially conquers his suspicions 
and lets Chris take away acouple of the discs. He 
looks asifhe doesn’t hold out much hope ofseeing 
themagain. 

Driving away from theshop, Blackwell chuckles 
philosophically at Herman’s attitude. He 
sympathises: “Listen, he's got every right to feel 
that way. Lots of people would pirate this stuffif 
they got halfachance.” 

Chris even tells astory against himself, about the 
time he ripped offthe sound ofan American record: 
“Thad a copy of Homer Banks’ ‘A Lot Of Love’, 
and I gave it to Stevie (Winwood) 
and told him to write asong with 
that bass riff... ‘Da-da-da- 
da-da-boom’.” 

Thatturned out to be 
“GimmeSome Loving”, 
achart-topper — but the 
funniest thing, says Chris, 
is that Stax (for whom 
Banks now works) have 
just clobbered the bassline 
from one of Blackwell’s old 
records, “The Liquidator”, 
forarecent Staples Singers 
smash “T'll Take You There". 
The worldis round, butit’s crooked 
justthesame. 


YNAMICSOUNDStudiois the one 
D featured in The Harder They Come -and 

it’s where Paul Simon went to cut “Mother 
And Child Reunion”. Its eight-track board probably 
mixes more hits than any other on theisland. 

Right now Blackwelland the studio’s Chinese 
engineer, Carlton Lee, are preparing for asession 
with the Maytals, one of Jamaica’s most popular 
vocal groups. 

There are three Maytals (bigger groups arerare 
simply because fees and royalties are too small to 
be split four or five ways), butthemain manis 
definitely Derek Hibbert, better known as Toots 
—infacttheirlastrecord, areggae version of “Louie 








Jamaica'smost 
















































popular: Toots & 
TheMaytals- 
makersof 
“Pressure Drop” 


Louie”, was billed 
as being by Toots 
&The Maytals. 
Their history 
goes back to 
1962and the 
heyday of Blue 
Beat, when 

Coxsone Dodd 
produced their hits 
“Hallelujah” and “6 And 
7 Books Of Moses”. They've 

been big ever since, with things 
like “Pressure Drop" and “54-46” — the 
latter titled by Toots after his prison number when 
he was inside ona ganja-possession rap. 

Yet, despite their success, Toots still livesinan 
area not dissimilar to Joe Higgs’. That’s because 
there’s noincome from live performancesin 
Jamaica – everything is geared to records, and to 
the Sound System. Soa performer with a hit record 
can’t make the best part of his living exploiting 
that success in clubs and concerts, like a North 
American or British artist would. 

“The singer has always had the same status 
as, Say, a gardener over here,” says Blackwell. 
“Jamaicaisavery middle-class place, sothevast 








majority of the people won't give reggae orits 
artists any respect. Until recently, too, the singers 
weren't interested in getting royalties. They sang 
thesong, and they wanted the cash for it — justlike 
doing any otherjob.” 

Over the course of the next hour, the musicians 
assemble in the studio, wander round chatting, 
take out their instruments, and warmup. On 
organ there’s Winston Riley (producer of “Double 
Barrel”), on guitars Huks Brown and Radcliffe 
Bryan, on bass Jackie Jackson (who drove to the 
studioinanew Viva GT covered with tiger-skin 
vinyl), on drums Winston Grennan, and on piano 
acatcalled Gladdie. 

“Great pianist,” whispers Blackwell. “They 
call him ‘Stoner’ because he’s stoned all the time. 
Between takes he goes out and staresat thesun... 
sohe’s going blind. Crazy.” 

The air fills with the pungent ganja odour asthe 
musicians start getting together a reggae version 
of “Tumbling Dice”. The choice of the tuneis 
Blackwell’s idea, and the only snagis that nobody 
knows the words. Toots has spent hours trying to 
pick Jagger’s diction out of the Stones’ messy mix, 
and having failed, he’s making up his own words. 

Asthey getinto rehearsing the tune, it’s obvious 
that this doesn’tmatter, because Toots’ natural > 
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ebullienceand power makea lyric redundant 
anyway. He’sa real shouter — obviously influenced 
byOtis Redding, yettotally devoid ofthe 
American's subtlety. Hejust fixes his eyes 
ontheceiling, openshislungs, and lets rip. 

Thestudioisfunky, with noattempt to makeit 
aesthetically pleasing. The musicians sitin a little 
circle, the drums surrounded on three sides by low 
sound-baffles and, as they play, theirempathy 
becomes obvious. Their resemblance to the studio 
catsin Nashvilleis obvious. When theycutasong, 
all they need to know is the chord sequence, and 
they’ll do the rest. Ina way it's machine-like, but no 
machine ever produced anything halfas groovy. 

Areggaerhythmsectionisa carefully balanced 
thing. Unlike pop musicor R&B, no two players 
duplicatethesame pattern. Whereasin pop you 
mighthavetwo guitars, two keyboards, bassand 
drumsall playingbasically straight eight-notes, in 
reggaeallthe different patterns fit together like a 
jigsaw. The parallels which spring to mind are with 
Slyand with the McLaughlin/Bruce/Williams/ 
Young edition of Lifetime. 

The drummer plays eight-notes on his hi-hat, 
accenting the normal off-beat with rimshotand 
bass drum. The rhythm guitarist plays a double- 
time offbeat, a sharp up-stroke four times per bar. 
The bassist leans heavily on the first note ofeach 
bar, leaving lots of space on the second halfofthe 
measure (this lends the music that curious half- 
floating, half-plodding quality). The pianist adds 
cross-rhythms, while the organ plays brief, simple 
melodic phrases. 

Inthis case, the extra added ingredientis Huks 
Brown. His lead guitaris like nothing heard before, 
acombination of repeated riffs and flickering 
single-string figures counterpointing 













This can lead to complications for producers like 
Blackwell: “Ке to havelong tracks thatIcan edit 
where necessary, but these guys just stop playing 
after two andahalfminutes, because they figure 
that’s all you need forasinglerecord. So Ipay them 
atleast double the basic rate tomake sure that they 
carry on for up to five minutes." 

Dynamic Soundis one of the five companies in 
Jamaica which can produce records from start to 
finish, owning pressing plants as well as studios. 
The others are Federal, Coxsone (owned by 
Coxsone Dodd), Mr Ray, and Recording Specialists. 

There’s a tradition in Jamaica that some pressing 
plants makeabiton the side bya “one for you, one 
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forme” system of manufacture. Which means that 

the independent record company, with no pressing 

machinery ofits own, never knows how many 

copies ofa record have been made. The system of 

distribution is such that retailers don’t bother to 

ask whether or nota box of discs has come from 
alegitimate source. 
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being that Toots sings better 
onthesecond. Towards the 

song’s fade, he was shadow-boxing 
with the mic. 

“Ttried overdubbing him once,” says 
Carlton Lee. “Itdidn’t workatall—nolifeinit. 

But recording live like this, there's no stopping 
him. Sometimes he gets so worked up that he goes 
right offthe mic.” 

Listening to the playbacks, Chris compliments 
Carlton on the drum sound he's getting, adding 
thathe'sfailedin every attempt to get the same 
raw-edged quality in British studios. Carlton 
repliesthatit'sthenatural sound oftheroom, 
andit'sthereason he hasn'tbuilta conventional 
sealed-offdrum booth. 

Themusiciansreturn to the studio, and 
Toots begins to teach them one ofhis own 
compositions. Over here, the session men are 
paid by the tune—aminimum of £5 asong. 
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to follow “Israelites” to international fameis ће 
record which has topped the Jamaican charts 

for the past four weeks: a new version of Baby 
Washington's “Breakfast In Bed” bya girl named 
Lorna Bennett. Miss Bennett, aged 20 and reet 
petite, was discovered by Harry Johnson aka Harry 
J, of All-Stars and “Liquidator” fame. 

Harryisashort, compact man with gunfighter 
studs down his blackjeans anda brand-new 
bronze Pontiac Grand Prix parked outside his 
owneight-track studio, situated in a middle-class 
residential district. In the locked glove 
compartment ofthe Pontiac there’s a stubby 
Colt Police Positive .45 calibre, and the left-hand 
side of the gunis slightly rusty, from lying in his 
pocketand soaking up sweat. He explains that 
he often returns to the studio in the early hours, 
aftera party ora gig, and he wouldn'tbe surprised 
to finda prowler witha knife there one night. 

Chris and Harry arein the studio, poring over 
contracts which would give Blackwell the 
internationalrights to Miss Bennett’s single, 
and her subsequent product. 

Harry tells us that Lornais alaw student at the 
University Of The West Indiesin Kingston, and 
she’s the first girl to top the charts in Jamaica since 
Millie Small with “My Boy Lollipop" in 1964 — 
incidentally, Millie was discovered by Blackwell. 

Chrisis backing another winner here. Lorna 
doesn’tsound likea reggae singer — her voice 
istoo pure and poppy - but it fits the sultry, 
sensual mood of thesong, anda brilliant brass 
arrangement (by bassist Geoffrey Chung) topsitoff. 
It’sanatural hit record, on any marketin the world. 

But tonight, the main focus of attention is what's 
going onin the studio. Blackwell’s been looking 
forward to this hour foralong time. 

In there are Bob Marley & The Wailers, which will 
mean nothing unless you happen to own two ska 
classics which appeared in Britain in 1966, both by 
the Wailers and both on Island: *PutItOn" and “He 
Who Feels It Knows It” (with its magnificent soul- 
ballad B-side, “Sunday Morning”). 

Marley, whosings and composes and plays 
guitar, is perhaps the heaviest catin the island. 
Ifyou consider that Sly Stone and Marvin Gaye are 
American geniuses, then Bob Marley might well 
emerge as the Jamaican genius. 

The other Wailers are Peter Mackintosh (vocals 
and guitar) and Bunny Livingston (vocals, bass 
and drums). They’ve been together for several 

years, recording first for Coxsone and more 

recently for their own little label, Tuff Gong, 
which operates out of thesmall record shop 
they ownon King Street. 

The shop is decorated with Wailers’ pictures 

and press cuttings, but pride of placeis given to 
apicture of Haile Selassie on horseback “in the 
uniform ofa Field Marshal”. Tuff Gong’s latest 
hits are the Wailers’ “Satisfy My Soul, Jah" and 
Rita And The Soulettes’ “I’ve Been Lonely”. Rita 
is Mrs Marley. 

InHarry)’s studio, the group is preparing 
something which might well shake the world. 
They’re laying down overdubs on the rhythm 
tracks foran album which ought toawaken 
everyone to the power of theisland’s music. 

The backing tracks, alone, aredynamite. 
Lifted by the bass and drums ofthe legendary 
sessioneers Family Man (Aston Barrett) and his 
brother Carlton, they combine subtle interplay of 
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“ BobMarley & The Wailers 

* in Jamaica, 1972: (I-r) Earl 

} Lindo, Bob Marley, Carlton 
Barrett, Peter Tosh, Aston 
‘Family Man'Barrett 


a fantastically high order with a slow, powerful 
swing whichis quiteirresistible. 

Two ofthe tracks are very, very long, and Marley 
swaysas he “conducts” the percussionists through 
an over-dubbing take. When the music’s playing, 
hebecomes a different person — at one with his art 
and totallyin control. 

To date, only onetrack has been given a vocal. 
That’s a shorter song called “Catch A Fire”, and its 
excellence almost defies coherent comment. 

Marleyis abrilliant arranger of voices (viz, “Put 
ItOn”). His lead vocal, high and grainy, comes 
swooping out of the choruses in the most 
unexpected yet totally right places - truly he's 
avirtuoso, ona par with the very finest soul 
singers, and ifhe could do nothing else, he'd still 
becomeasingerof world stature. 

“Catch A Fire" is better than his previous output 





| 


(whichincludes “Stir It 

Up” andother songs for 

Johnny Nash). Thewords 

aregripping, carryinga 

message with an emphasis 

allthebetterforitscalm 

delivery and lack of rhetoric: 

“Every timeIhearthe cocka-crowin’, my 

bloodruncold/Iremember on the slave ship, how 

they brutalised our very souls/Slave driver, the table 

isturned/Catch a-fire, so you canget burned." 
Knowing hiscapabilities, therest ofthe album 

willbejustas good. That being so, itsimpact will 

beenormous - particularly among the blacks of 

North America. Marley is especiallyimportantto 

Blackwellforanotherreason. Bob has always 

worked with black producers and record 

companies, and has been disappointed. Now he's 


PUT IT ON 


THE WAILERS 
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tryingawhiteman 
-and Blackwell has 
given him an advance 
with which to make the 
album, contrary to local 
practice and againstthe advice 
ofmany people. It’sa test case — 
as much for Marley as for Chris, and if it 
succeeds, both will benefit. Marley is respected 
among Rastamusiciansand many moreofthem 
will want to work with Island. There's no doubt that 
musically the project is working. 

Leaving the studio, Blackwell and companions 
smile at each other, speechless with pleasure at 
whatthey’ve heard. They know, as everyone 
surely will, that Morgan's pirate treasure, sunk 
somewhere off Port Maria, is not Jamaica's only 
hidden wealth. The music, too, is golden. 


WI-268 
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In which The Wailers, with the help of Chris 
Blackwell, reconfigure reggae for a worldwide 
audience. Stir it up! BY NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


HENapenniless 
Bob Marley found 
himselfstrandedin 
Londonin early 1972 
without the air fare 
back to Jamaica, he 
paida visit to Chris 
Blackwell at his office at Island Records in St Peter's 
Square and asked for a loan. However, Blackwell had 
abetter idea. “Td distributed some of The Wailers’ 
early records and I wasimpressed with their 
charismaand sense of power,” Blackwell recalledin 
aninterview with Uncutin 2001. “I offered Bobadeal 
there and then. Itwasn’t that I paid their air fare 
home. lasked him how much it would cost to make 
analbum. He named his price and Idrew him a 
cheque on the spot.” 

Mostconsideredit areckless move. “Everybody said 
Iwascrazy, thatthesewere bad, unreliableguys who 
would rip me offand I'd never get my money backor see 
them again,” Blackwell told Uncut. *ButIbackeda 
hunch thatit wouldn’tturn out like that.” 

Itwas some hunch. The price Marley had named 
was just £4,000. In return for this modest investment, 
Blackwell got Catch A Fire and the developing world’s 
first authentic global superstar. 

Itishard to understate howstrongly reggae was 
despised by the bien pensantrock fraternity in 1972. 








Toyour average long-haired hippy witha pile ofalbums 
by King Crimson, Jethro Tull and the Incredible String 
Band under their arm, reggae was music for skinheads 
who'd kick youin the head; asimplistic novelty 
characterised by a handful of pop hits with risqué but 
puerile lyrics such as Max Romeo's “Wet Dream" and 
Judge Dread's *Big Six". 

The film The Harder They Come andits accompanying 
soundtrack had shown that perhaps there might be 
moresubstancetoreggae than previously had been 
recognised, and Blackwell's initial plan had been 
to turn Jimmy Cliff, the film’s star, intoablackrock 
icon “as big as Jimi Hendrix”. His template was not so 
much Cliffhimselfbutrather his on-screen character, 
based onareal-life ghetto gangster named Rhygin’ 
whose life had endedina hail ofbullets after he’d killed 
three policemen in self-defence during the colonialera. 

But Blackwell’s plans to market Cliffas an outlaw/ 
rebel/street poet were scuppered when Cliffwalked 
outon Island. “Iwas really upset about losing Jimmy 
asIthoughtTd figured out how to make Jamaican music 
huge,” Blackwellsaid. “Then by chance Bob was 
around. Iwas excited because the first timeIsaw him 
Ithought he was the living embodiment ofthe character 
Jimmy had just played in The Harder They Come." 

Tounderstand the true brilliance of Blackwell's 
crossover strategy to sell Jamaican reggae toa white 
rockaudience, you need to listen to the two-disc > 
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deluxe edition of Catch A Fire, released in 
2001, and compareand contrastthetwo 
different versions ofthe same album that it 
contains. One disc presents the familiar 
album released by Island in 1973; the other 
consists of the original and previously 
unheard diamonds-in-the-rough tracks 
and mixes recorded by Marley and The 
Wailers with Blackwell's £4,000inarange 
of Kingston studios including Harry J's, 
Randy'sand Byron Lee's Dynamic Sound. 

With Marley, Toshand Livingston 
supported by The Upsetters' rhythm 
section of Aston ‘Family Man’ Barretton 
bassand Carlton ‘Carly’ Barrett on drums. 
and with Rita Marley and Marcia Griffiths 
on backing vocals, the 11 tracks — including 
“High Tide Or Low Tide” and “All Day All 
Night”, which were omitted from the final 
album — are earthy, rawand extraordinary. 
They were recorded with the tastes ofa 
Jamaican domestic audience in mind, and 
some roots reggae fans have expresseda 
preference for the directness and simplicity 
ofthe basic tracks to the smoother caress of 
the remixed and overdubbed album that 
was eventually released. 

When Blackwell attended a session at 
HarryJ’sin September 1972and witnessed 
the recording of “Slave Driver”, he 
expressed “sheer elation” at what he heard. 
“Ttwas like something coming through 
exactly as you'd dreamed it could be,” he 
recalled. “The music was fantastic but 
there was something more than that- there 
was simply the fact thatit had been done 
when many people had doubted it.” 

When Marley flew into London some 
weeks later with the rest of the eight-track 
master tapes, Blackwell described them 
as “incredible”. But he knew that if he was 
going tomakeacrossover LP hecouldsell 
toan Anglo-American rock audience, 
something more was needed. He suggested 
that they rework the tracks at Island’s own 
studioina converted chapel in Notting Hill. 
There he overdubbed rock guitars and 
keyboards and deployed filters, flange, 
shimmering reverb and other studio tricks 
ofthe time to overhaul the songs and give 
them “more ofa drifting, hypnotic-type feel 
thanareggae rhythm”. 

Over theyearsithas sometimes been 
suggested that Marley wasa reluctant 
participantin this overhaul, and his 
biographerStephen Davis claimed that 
many hardcore Jamaican fans were 
dismayed by the 'sweetening' process 
and felthehad “sold outtoa 
Babylonian music cartel”. Yet 
there is no evidence that Marley 
had any sympathy for this view. 
The Wailers hadspentadecade 
scoring plenty ofJamaican hits, 
but had been systematically 
ripped offby every producer 
they had worked withand had 
made no money. When Blackwell 
offered thechancetofinda 
potentially lucrative new audience 
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Bob Marley and The Wailers 


"Thisisthe 
musicof 
thepeople. 
Genuineghetto 
musicandnot 
thetartedup 
pasticheof 
get-rich-quick 
record 
companies. 
Thoughthe 
overallfeelis 
laidback, ithas 
anintensity 
whichreveals 
the flair of all 
fivemusicians." 


ROYCARR, 
NME,MAY 5, 
1973 


by putting Marley'ssongs through a rock 
blender, he gratefully embraced the 
opportunity. He attended some, if not 
all, oftheoverdubbing sessions and was 
credited as co-producer. 

Blackwell brought in two key American 
rock musicians who were contracted to 
Island on other projects. John ‘Rabbit’ 
Bundrick, who had played with Free and 
knewaboutreggaefrom touring with 
Johnny Nash, contributed synth, clavinet, 
organandelectric piano overdubs. The 
rock guitartropes came from Muscle 
Shoalssessioner Wayne Perkins, a good ol’ 
boy from Alabama who had never heard, 
letaloneplayed, reggae before. Whenhe 
met Marley for the first timein the studio, 
he told him blankly thathecouldn't 
understand a word ofhis Jamaican patois. 
The language barrier was overcome by 
bonding overseveral large spliffs. 

Marley’s original Jamaican mixes were 
leanand taut with astark clarity, leaving 
plenty ofspace for embellishment. 
Blackwell filled in the gaps with unerring 
judgement: henot only madethesound 
more accessible to ears attuned to 
rock'n'roll, but did soin away that actually 
enhanced ratherthan compromised the 
album’s rebel spirit and its Jamaican 
character. Even Bunny Livingston - nofan 
of Blackwell and the Babylonian ways of 
therockindustry—conceded the point. 
“What we did was laydownahard- 
driving rhythm that suggests the 
basicreggae principles,” he said. 

“And then we put little bits of 
colouring in here and there that 
wouldn’t takeaway from basic 
principles, but wouldattractthe 
international marketplace.” 

he opener, “Concrete Jungle", 
isthe most radical example of the 
makeover. Itstarts with an echoing 
space-rock guitar motif played by 
Perkins, but which might have been 
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lifted froma Pink Floyd record, and 
32seconds elapse before the Jamaican beat 
is finally introduced and Marley's cool 
voice intones, “No sun will shineinmy day 
today.” How better to sell reggae to sceptical 
rock fans than to pretend that it isn't really 
reggaeatall? Carlton Barrett’s trademark 
one-droprhythmis then fleshed out with 
additional percussion and a rocking Robbie 
Shakespearebass part, and asong of ghetto 
suffering is translated intoauniversalcry 
ofurban alienation. 

“Slave Driver” lent the LP its title (“Catch 
a-fireso you canget burned”) as, over an 
irresistiblerhythmic tug, Marley sings one 
ofhis most militantlyrics about brutalised 
souls chained in poverty. Perhaps it was the 
power ofthe lyric that led Blackwell to leave 
the original Jamaican recording almost 
untouched. It’s followed by Tosh’s “400 
Years”, which picks up the same themes 
ofslavery and liberation and was first 
recorded in 1970 on the Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry- 
produced Soul Rebels. Hereit’s taken ata 
slower tempo, soulfully sung by Tosh with 
Bundrick’s cosmic-sounding clavinet let 
loose in the middle eight. Itmeant the LP 
launched withatriptych of politically 
charged songs and yells ofrebelanguish, 
driving home the message that reggae can 
nolonger be dismissed as novelty froth, but 
is capable ofsome seriously heavy lifting. 

“Stop That Train” is another Tosh song 
first recorded with Leslie Kong in 1969 
and taken atalanguid pace witha gospel 
flavour, enhanced by Bundrick’s 
Hammond andasanctified echo placed on 
Tosh’s beseeching voice, backed by arich 
patchwork ofhymn-like harmonies. 

When hewasn’t fighting for the ghetto’s 
dispossessed, Marley excelled asa lover- 
poet, anda trinity ofsensuous songs follow, 
like a Jamaican evocation of the spirit of 
Marvin Gaye's Lets Get It On, perfectly 
sequenced as each raises the amorous heat. 
“Baby We’ve Got A Date (RockIt Baby)” is 





gently romantic with some lovely steel Marleyin 
ë s t London, 
guitar from Perkins. “Stir It Up" – already May31, 
ahitforJohnny Nash - boasts some 1973 
understatedwah-wahandismore 
suggestivelycarnal(“Yourrecipe darling 
issotastyandyousurecanstiryourpot”) 

before the funky “Kinky Reggae" boils over 

as Marley salivates over Miss Brown with 
“brownsugar allover 'er booga-wooga”. 

Thenit’s back to more righteous 
sentiments on “No More Trouble”, the most 
stripped-down track from the original 
Jamaican mixes, witha hauntingly 
impassioned vocal from Marley and one of 
the finest examples of Carly Barrett’s one- 
drop drumming style, but dramatically 
retooled by Blackwell with an insistent 
minor key electric piano motif. Thealbum 
ends onaspooked, what-the-fuck note with 
theechoing “Midnight Ravers”, a visionary 
“musicalstampede” of 10,000 horseless 
chariots, in which Book OfRevelation 
prophecy and Rastafarian augury come 
together in what may just have been the 
mostapocalyptic conclusion to an album 
since “A Day In The Life”. 

Marketed in astrikingly elaborate Zippo 
lighter flip-up sleeve (due to the high hand- 
assembly costs, itwas replaced after the 
initial pressing witha portrait of Marley 
toking onaconical spliff), Catch A Firewas 
notonly the first reggae album designed 
specifically to appeal to rock fans, but also 
the firstreggae album to be conceivedasa 
cohesive statement witha consistentmood 
and atmosphereina genre that had, 
previously, only dealtin singles and 
shoddily assembled comps. The original 
sleevenotes further emphasised reggae’s 
newfound universalisation by noting that 
Marley’s songs “echo the wailings of the 
ghetto not onlyin Jamaica butindeedinany 
‘concrete jungle’ anywhere”. The more 
astute critics immediately recognised that 
Catch A Fire had changed the trajectory of 
reggaeand hailed alandmarkin black 
music to rank alongside Stevie Wonder's 
Talking Book and Marvin Gaye's What's 
Going On. “А wholenewstyleof Jamaican 
music has come into being," Linton Kwesi 
Johnson told Race Today. “Ithasa different 
character, a differentsound. Itincorporates 
elements from pop musicinternationally 
—rockand soul, bluesand funk... aclear-cut 
attempttoincorporate the modern 
electronic sounds of metropolitan music." 

Two weeks after the LP’s release, Marley 


and the Wailers recorded a session for John т р "€ 
Peel's Top Gear and made their British IRACKMARKS CATCHAFIRE 


TV debuton The Old Grey Whistle Test, 
















p ие еня 1 Concrete Jungle took Sound Studios, Harry Barrett (drums), Rita 

performing “Concrete Jungle" and “Stir It ЖААККА 8 NoMore Trouble J Studios and Randy's Marley andMarcia 

Up”, apivotal statement that announced 2 Slave Driver ***** ххх Studios, Kingston;Island Griffiths (backing a 
thearrival ofreggaeasa legitimate part of 3 400Years ***** 9 Midnight Ravers Studios, London vocals), John ‘Rabbit’ © 
thecartography of grown-up, alternative 4 Stop That Train tO Ik Personnelincludes:Bob Bundrick (keyboards, = 
rock music. Mainstream commercial 5 RAW QUA ТАЕ 0 dental vocals), {зый sie. E 
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Зи! don t 
like sitting 
around 
toomuch 


A nascent superstar reveals his complex past and 
uncompromising work ethic to RICHARD WILLIAMS, 
as the Marley legend starts to take shape. Then, 
Williams finds the Wailers in London, sharing studio 
space with The Rolling Stones and living on fish and 
chips. And MICHAEL WATTS catches a “rather stiff” 

live setin New York, warming up Max’s Kansas City 
for one Bruce Springsteen. 
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BOB MARLEY, slightly built 
and quiet tothe point of 
diffidence, is a leader. He's 
themasterofreggae, theman 
who'saboutto giveitthat 

4 bigshoveoutofitsnormal 
cultural confinement and 

into therest ofthe world. The 
consequences of this action 
may be drastic for the health 
ofthe music. It could be the making of reggae, or 
could sapits vitality beyond repair. But that won’t 
affect Marley, because for the past seven years he’s 
been making the best music to be heard in Jamaica, 
and his potential is limitless. 

Heandhis group, the Wailers, haveanalbum 
called Catch A Fire out here next week, оп Island’s 
Blue Mountain label. It seems tome that thismay 
be the mostimportantreggae record ever made — 
its equivalent of Sly’s Dance To The Music, or 
Marvin Gaye’s What’s Going On. 

Ithas that kind of potential: revitalising the style 
from whichitsprings, andintroducingit toan 
entirely new audience. A few years will need to 
have passed before we'll know for sure, but Marley 
may even bea genius. Like many great musicians, 
he’s a different man inside the recording studio. 
Theshynessis stripped away, and he becomes 
totally at one with the music, controlling itand 
swaying insympathy with the extraordinary 
rhythm patterns he draws from his bassist, Aston 
“Family Man” Barrett, and his drummer, Family 
Man’s brother, Carlton. 

Marley’s musical assurance comes froma 
considerable depth of experience. At 28, he's 
been burned and hassled as badly as most of his 
Jamaican contemporaries, but unlikea lot ofthem 


MELODY MAKER 
24/2/1813 


he’s putting the knowledge he's gained to good use. 


Hecansee why and how he got burned, and he's 
going tomakesureit doesn’t happen again. What's 
happened to him already, though, gives him just 
asmuchrighttosing the blues as Robert Johnson 
everhad. 


EWASBORNinkKingston, Jamaica, 
H thesonofa white British Army captain 

from Liverpool - “I only remember seeing 
himtwice, whenIwassmall" - anda black 
Jamaican who wrote spirituals and sangin the 
localApostolic Church. 

Unlike most half-castes, who violently take 
onesideoranother, it's given himanunusually 
open view of race: “I don’t really check people's 
colour,” hesays. 

Bobsangin church, too, but he didn'tcare 
forit. 

“I preferred dancing music. I listened to 
Ricky Nelson. Elvis, Fats Domino... that kind of 
thing was popular with Jamaican kids in the 
"sos. The only English-speaking radio station 
weheard was from Miami, but we gota lot of 
Latin stations, mostly from Cuba, beforeand 
after Castro.” 

He began to learn welding asa trade. 

“ButIloved to sing, sol thought I might as 
well take the chance. Welding was too hard! So 
Iwent down to Leslie Kong at Beverley's Records 
in’64, and madearecord onasingle-track 
machine. Jimmy Cliff took me there - he was 
Beverley's number oneman." 

Therecord wascalled *One Cup Of Coffee", 
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thesame year. Ifyoulook hard, you can probably 
still find them on the second-hand stalls - and if 
youdo, you’llbecongratulating yourselfforever. 
“Weweren’tmaking enough money to share 
between five, so two ofthe group left. Junior went to 
livein America, and Beverley... well, she was kinda 
slow-like. She didn’thave good timing." 
After they left Coxsone Dodd, Bob and his mother 
left Jamaica fora while. 
“Tt was hardin Kingston, so we went to live 
in America, in Wilmington, Delaware. I 
rehearsed by myselfin our basement, 
where it wasnice and quiet, but 
afterafewmonthsI went back 


and the world ignored ( e 0) u toJamaica, andIthoughtI 
it. But Marley, ч? RECORDS might as well continue with 
undaunted, 4 the Wailers.” 
went back to the ` He got Peter and Bunny 
woodshed. *My ? backtogether, and they 
greatestinfluence decided to form theirown 
atthetimewas Jamrec y sie record label. 
TheDrifters — 1 į “That’s abig move, in 
‘Magic Moment’, х Jamaica. Prince Buster was 
‘Please Stay’, those aa e the first to start the revolution 
things. Sol figured *, SIMMER DOWN v by leaving the producers and 
Ishould geta ta, „ The Wailers КУ ў doingit himself. Then myself, 
group together." “ee, м we : thenLeePerry... and youcan't 
Heassembled four other e aj; ce .و‎ 13959 counttherest. 


kids: Peter Mackintosh (vocals, 

piano, organ, guitar) and Bunny Livingstone 
(vocals, congas, congos), who'restill with him 
today, plus a boy named Junioranda girl, Beverley 
Kelso. He wroteasong called “Simmer Down”. 
They rehearsed it, and went to see producer 
Coxsone Dodd, who liked and recordedit, putting 
itoutonhis Coxsone label. 

“Tt went offlikea bullet,” says Bob. “But they 
didn’t tell me how much to sell... that’s supposed 
to be the private business of the producer. I don’t 
remember how much was paid for ‘Simmer 
Down’, because when they give you money, they 
don’t tell you whatit’s for. 

“After we left Coxsone in ’69, we got no more 
royalties – and the songs we did for him are selling 
ever since. We made 30 or 40 records for him, and 
mostofthem sold good.” 

Among them was the brilliant “Put It On", a 
shimmering ska classic which surfaced in Britain 
onIslandin 1966, and the gorgeous “Sunday 
Morning" (ona parwith thebestofCurtis 
Mayfield), the B-side to “Love Won't Be Mine” in 


Stirringitup: 
Johnny Nash, 
oneofthefirst 
Americansto 
playreggae 








“Tt’s better to know for yourselfifyour 
recordisaflop, than have someone else tell 
you. Andifyourrecord sells good, the producer 
pretends he’s gone to Nassau when you come by 
the office. In Jamaica, you're expected to use your 
knife, or your machete, or your gun." 

That first label was called Wailin’ Soul, butit got 
offtoabad start when Bunny was jailed for almost 
ayear ona ganja rap—and those who’ve seen 
The Harder They Come may understand the 
Machiavellian implications ofa frame-up 
behind that. 

Atthat point, around’68, American singer 
Johnny Nash and his manager, Danny Simms, 
came on thescene. They were looking for talent, 
saw Bob singing on Jamaican TV, and signed 
him up. 

Bobrecorded an album for their JAD label, but 
fromit only one single – “Bend Down Low” -ever 
saw the light of day, in the States. However they 
took Bob’s song “Stir It Up”, recorded already by the 
Wailers on Coxsone, and turned it into a worldwide 
smash for Nash, who also used other Marley songs 

(“Guava Jelly”, “Belly Rub”) on his [Can See 

Clearly Nowalbum. 

They even took Marley to Sweden for three 
months, to help write the music fora film starring 
Nash which has yet to be released, and overin 
England they got asingle by him out on CBS 
—“Reggae On Broadway”, with which he’s far 
from satisfied, because Nash had toomuch 
influence on the production. 

“He’sa hard worker, but he didn’t knowmy 
music. I don’t want to put him down, butreggae 
isn’treally his bag. 

“We knew of Johnny Nash in Jamaica before 
he arrived, but we didn’t love him that much. 
We appreciated him singing the kind of music 
he does — he was the first American artist todo 
reggae - but heisn’t really our idol. That's Otis or 
James Brown or Pickett, the people who work it 
more hard.” 

Going to Sweden did Bob's business по good: 


"dies Vis 


“When Icame back, it was all mash (ruined). I’m 
the only one who takes areal interest in it. Jamaica's 
aplace where you sit around and get high. l'mnot 
gonnadothat.Igethigh, butIdon'tlikesitting 
around too much." 

Soonhis return, in1970, hestarted a new label, 
Tuff Gong, and alsoarecord shop, the Soul Shack, 
on King Streetin Kingston. The shopis mostly 
devoted to selling records by the Wailers and Rita 
And The Soulettes. Rita Marleyis known as Bob's 
wife, but they aren’t actually married - it was just 
anidea to get some publicity for one of her records. 
Theystock the old Wailers records on Coxsone, 
their six 45s on Wailin’ Soul, and the dozen-or-so 
they’ve released on Tuff Gong, including their 
biggest hit to date – the fantastic “Trenchtown 
Rock”, which sold about 25,000 and was Jamaica’s 
No 1 for three weeks around Christmas 1971, 
and the recent mind-destroying “Satisfy My 
Soul (Jah Jah)". 

The problem for asmalllabelis getting airplay: 
“You have to be big friends with the radio disc- 
jockeys, take them out and treat them like family. 
They makeuptheradiostation charts, and people 
only buy what'sin the charts.” 

Bobisnotunduly optimistic about the business 
side of the Jamaican music scene. “We’ve hurt the 
big guys bystarting our own labels, becauseall 
they’ve gotleftis the studios and the pressing- 
plants. But the business will only change when 
younger guys appear, who'll deal fairly with the 
artists. Theolder guys will never get better." 

ItwasIsland's Chris Blackwell who gave Bob 
thechancetousealotoftimeand a fair amount of 
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money to make the Catch A Fire album. Advances 
toJamaican artists are unknown - but Blackwell 
saw the potential in Marley, and the two men tacitly 
decided to trust each other. The resultis the first 
example of Marley’s music which hasn’t been 
hampered by absurdly low budgets. 

Thealbum has several quitelong tracks, maybe 
the first extended reggae songs, but Bob says: 
“They’re always like thatin the studio, and then 
they get cut down to three minutes or something. 


“IN JAMAICA 
YOU'RE 
EXPECTED TO 
USE YOUR GUN" 


BOB MARLEY 
SS) 


Jamaicaisa place where the musicians are 
restricted, goinginto the studio and just playing 
thesameold thing because they're afraid that 
anything different might not sell. 

“What weneed here is people who’re not 
concerned with holding the artists down. But 
Idon’tthinkit’ll happen for along time.” 

Make nomistake about it - Marley is potentially 
agiant figure. RICHARD WILLIAMS 


Marley live 
circalate'73 


Uu PURPLE THEROLLINGSTONES are 

*5 upstairsin Studio1, where 
they’ve been for the past five 
weeks. Jagger strolls around the 
foyer, looking for something to 
=] do, allneatin white blouson 
* jacket and fawn velvetjeans. 


Ë : A, 


- Butthat, you may besurprised 
И i it y KER to hear, is not where the real 
actionisat this night in Island 


Studios, Notting Hill. 

Not, at any rate, ifyou’re a Wailers fan. On this 
occasion, even the Stones’ long-delayed newie 
comes second to Bob Marley and his brothers from 
theshanty towns of Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Wailers have been in Britain for some weeks 
now, playing various kinds of gigs, and generally 
doing very well. There have been problems — 
Bunny Livingston never wanted to comein the first 
place. He's happy being poor in Jamaica, he says, 
and he’d rather not witness the fleshy delights ofa 
European metropolis. The temptation might be too 
great. Nevertheless, he’s here. 

There’s a problem, too, with food. Being 
Rastafarians, they don’t eat meat at all, or fish with 
scales. So cartons of vegetables and plaice have 
been delivered most days to their communal house 
on the Kings Road, and on the road they've eaten 
mostly out of fish’n’chip shops. 

“Huh,” says Bunny, stuffing most ofa battered 
plaice-and-six into his face, *London's national 
dish.” No salt, though - that’s also forbidden by 
theRasta creed. 

Ingeneral, they’re delighted with theresponse > 
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they'vereceived overhere. Only onething puzzles 
Marley: when they've played at black clubs, the 
audiences don’t applaud. But the white college 
audiences have applauded each number loudly. 

“Before they came here,” confides an Island 
person, "they'd never heard of doing encores. So 
the firstnight, when they left the stage and the 
audience carried on cheering, they thought maybe 
something was wrong. We had to persuade them it 
was actually good, and push them back onstage.” 

Tonight, anyway, the Wailers are in Studio2, the 
smaller one, working on their follow-up tothe 
brilliant Catch A Fire album. They laid therhythm 
tracks down at Harry)’s studio in Kingston, asis 
their custom, and have already overdubbed voice 
parts plus extra guitars and keyboards. 

Island boss Chris Blackwellis back froma 
millionaire-style excursion down the Colorado 
River, on a20-foot rubber raft, to supervise the 
mixing process. He picked up the Wailers for Island 
inthe first place, and is closely involved in their 
success for various reasons. It’s he who decided that 
Catch A Fire should be packaged as ifit were a major 
rockalbum, and projected ata whole new market. 

Amusingly enough, someone is showing round 
the original copies of two 1966 Wailers records, “Put 
ItOn” and “He Who Feels It Knows It”, which came 
out here on Island. It’s ironical, as they were to all 
intents and purposes, “pirate” records. Bunny 
sniffs when hesees them, and goesintoaranton 
theiniquities of the Jamaican record scene. 

The session starts with a quickrun-through of 
the rough mixes, which Blackwell is hearing for 
the first time. As the eight or ninesongs glide by, 
his expression remains on the brighter side of 
contentment. The raw material is – how shall 
we putit? — magnificent. 

The mixing proper begins witha Marley song 
called “I Shot The Sheriff”, a sort of humorous 
musical version of the plot from The Harder They 
Come (which you should have seen by now, or 
heaven help you). Marley’s roleas lead singeris 
similar to that ofthe outlaw character, Ivan, played 
by Jimmy Cliffin the movie. The high falsetto 
chorus, delivered by uncharacteristically strained 
voices, adds tothe comic quality. 

However, it’s the music that carries this track. 
Listening to Blackwell and his engineer bringing 
separateinstrument tracks up and down, hearing 
either the bass or the drums in isolation, one begins 
to grasp the mastery of these men. There are, for 
example, tworhythm guitars here, chopping 
through andaround eachotherasifby telepathy. 
Beneath them runs thesuavest, lithest, most 
inventive bassline, courtesy of Aston “Family Man” 
Barrett, meshing in perfect sympathy with his 
brother Carlie’s drumming. 

Ah, the drumming. Had you noticed that these 
guys play the bass-drum оп two and four, the off- 
beats? Maybe you remember the fuss when Jo Jones 
transferred the beat-carrying role from the bass- 
drum tothe hi-hat with Count Basie's bandin the 
30s. Isn’t there justa chance that what the reggae 
drummers are doingis equally revolutionary, and 
might haveasimilar effect? Ifthat were all they did, 
itwould be noteworthy enough, but when the 
musicologists start taking this stuff seriously (in, 
say, 10 years’ time), they’re going to find enough 
material for years ofresearch and analysis. 

It’s abit early in the session to getinvolved with 
amasterpiece, but that’s what comes up next. 
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Whatever you thought was the best track on Catch 
AFire, its equivalent onthe new album will be a 
thing called “Duppy Conqueror”. The song will be 
familiar to most stone reggae fans because Bob 
wrote and cutita couple ofyears ago. 

Thesongisreminiscent ofboth “PutItOn” and 
“Stir It Up” in thatit’s built on the familiar “La 
Bamba” pyramid chord changes, andit resembles 
“Stir It Up” mostofallbecausetherhythmisa 
swaying slow-medium. 

Mostly it’s call-and-response between Boband 
the other voices, his nasal asides and interjections 
growing out ofthe chorus. “Yes me friend (me good 
friend) they say we free again/The bars could not 
hold me (whoo-hoo)/Force could not control menow/ 
They try to put me down, but Jah put I around now/I 
beenaccused (whoo hoo) andwrongly abused now.” 

The engineer silences all the tracks except the 
voices, and suddenly the truly sublime quality 
ofthe Wailers’ harmoniesis broughthome with 
avengeance. 

Have they ever recorded anything a cappella, 
withoutinstruments? No, says Peter Tosh. You 
should, says Blackwell. They should indeed. 

Music like thisis Bob Marley’s forte; soft, 
supremely sensual, and makingits point through 
understatement. It doesn’t shout at you, rather it 
insinuates, suffusing the brain likea heady wine. 


MAKENO 

MISTAKE - 

MARLEY IS 
POTENTIALLY A 
GIANT FIGURE" 


Unfortunately, someotherwiseintelligent people 
havemissed the point, and expect him to come on 
like Toots Hibbert or Desmond Dekker, shouting 
and bashing. Thatattitudeisso patronising as to be 
beneath contempt. Does Wilson Pickettinvalidate 
Smokey Robinson? Ofcourse not. 

Atthis point, Jagger walks in. “You’ve met Bob?" 
says Blackwell. “Uh... hi,” says Mick, extending 
ahand. 

The album the Stones are mixing was, ofcourse, 
recorded in Jamaica, where Jagger met many reggae 
musicians until, he says, he got abit bored with it. 
Hemustbe getting pretty bored with hisown 
album, too: it’s months since they began it, 
although he maintains that only seven weeks’ 
hard work have been putinso far. 

Jagger has come to enlist Blackwell’s aid. Itseems 
that Keith Richard’s old lady, Anita, has been 
staying in Kingston witha Rasta band which Keith 
plans to produce. Their house was raided, Anita 
was busted, and she can’t get bail. Blackwell, 
being rich and of Jamaican descent, might have 
some pull. 

“Tdon’treally have any,” hesays, andasks Tosh: 
“What are the police like with Rastas now? Arethey 
specially hard on them?” 

“Depends,” Tosh replies. “Depends on the Rasta, 
and depends onifhe knows the right policeman.” 





The Wailerslive 
on The OldGrey 
Whistle Test, 1973 





“Duppy Conqueror” goesroundandround, 
played atleast two dozen times, and itcould go 
on for ever. Nobody here would mind. Make a 
40-minutetape-loop ofit, someone suggests, 
andthere’s your album. 

But, ofcourse, there are other songs. “Get Up, 
Stand Up”, “Reincarnated Soul” (out on the B-side 
ofthenewsingle, “Concrete Jungle”), the fabulous 
“Rastafarian Chant”, Bunny’s “Oppressor Song”, 
andabeauty from Marleycalled “Burnin’ And 
Lootin”, with another incredible lyric: “Give me the 
food and letme grow/Let the roots-man take a blow 
now?/Allthem drugs gon’ make you slow now/Its not 
themusic of the ghetto...” 

The “roots-man” is the man who boils plant 
roots, distilling a drinkable substance ofallegedly 
spiritual properties. Italso makes you high. 

Nothing one hears suggests that this will be 
anything less thana worthy successor to the last 
album, andin “Duppy Conqueror” it will contain 
atrue classic. 

RICHARD WILLIAMS 


_ 


I’Dliketosay the Wailers were a 
t, fantasticsuccessat the opening 
setatMax's, butthis wouldn'tbe 
0W strictly accurate; not because 
they weren’t good, simply that 
reggae has not yetachieved any 
realmomentum in America. 
TM Generally, The Harder They 
om M” KER Comehasnotmade much 
impactintheStates, and neither 
hasits star, Jimmy Cliff. It’s been thereggae- 
orientation offohnny Nash and the dabblings of 
suchas Paul SimonandJ Geils that haveregistered 
Jamaican music, but only tothe point where the 
public thinks ofitas a novelty. Thus, although 
the Wailers arrived fresh from an apparently 
triumphant residency in Boston, they found 
themselves playing to largely unconverted ears 
atMax'sand, with virtually noexception, white 
ears. To compound matters, most oftheaudience 
wastherefor Columbia's newrising star, Bruce 
Springsteen, whiletheseated policy oftheclub was 


hardly conducive to a natural, bodily response to 
what'sessentially dance music. 

Thisisnotto maketoo many apologies, however, 
forthe Wailers, who wererather stiff for most of 
theirset. In fact, Bob Marley sounded somewhat 
thin and unconvincing on lead vocals. Inall truth, 
they didn’t appear to be enjoying themselves, 
and this reserve held back their music, whichif 
anything relies heavily onitsinfectiousness. 

There aren’t many of us who aren't West Indians 
that have been exposed much tolive reggae, soit’s 
difficult to place the Wailersin acritical context. 
But, although it maybe alittle unfair tousethemas 
atest case fora whole musical culture, they’ve made 
alotoffriends and alienated no-one. It'sa start. 

Bruce Springsteen has not onlystarted, he’s fully 
emerged within the space of four months. His first 
LPresembled the manic outpourings ofan autistic 
child, but there’s never any doubtin my mind that 
he’s an original talent. Those who’ve dismissed 
him have simply never seen him. Heand his band 
—with morethan a passing reference to giant black 





tenorist Clarence Clemons - are the most voluble 
and exciting club act to have appeared this year. 
Springsteen, with his half-smiling, befuddled 
air, still sounds like he’s spent timeina mental 
institution, but thatimpression only heightens the 
desperate, tumbled intensity of his performance. 
Heplays spirited guitar on uptempo numbers, but 
he’s more effective on piano, where he employs his 
morereflectivesongs (there was an especially 
involving one about growing upin Asbury Park, 
NJ). His lyrics areinvariably oblique – hardly 
narrative — and he'd benefit only by not straining 
after effectand crowding image uponimage. As 
anartisthe still hasn’t defined himself, but when 
he’s learned to discipline the neurotic impulse that 
forces him into a kind ofabsurd speed writing, 
without losing his fierce compulsiveness, he'll have 
something major tosay. Asitis, he’s an arresting 
talent who expresses himselfbestlive, where this 
jarring noteis passed overin the physicality ofthe 
music. He’sa lot offun, too. 

MICHAEL WATTS 
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The original triumvirate'slaststand.A 
masterpiece emerges, rapidly, amid harrowing 
tours and wave after wave of hype. 

BY NEILSPENCER 


Osooner had CatchA Fireseen 
its UK release in December 1972 
than Island Records called fora 
secondalbum. CatchA Fire 
wasn’teven outin the States 
and, by the timeit surfaced 
therein April 1973, the Wailers 
had already finished recording its successor. 
Conjuring up an album at such short notice left the 
group unfazed. The treasure chest ofsongs from their 
Coxsoneand Scratch years was only now filtering into 
western ears, and, ason Fire, could be plundered for 
gems. Songs poured from Bob Marley seemingly 
without effort, while Bunny Wailer and Peter Tosh 
could be expected to contribute material oldand new. 
After rehearsals at56 Hope Road, recording the 
songs at Harry J’s, thesmartest studio uptown, was 
arelatively straightforward affair. This was, after 
all, a group of studio veterans who had been making 
hit records since they were teenagers, their number 
nowsupplemented by Earl ‘Wire’ Lindo, an 
accomplished keyboard player who brought 
afuller, funkier flavour to the Wailers’ sound. 
Withanewalbum in the bag, the group were free 
tobuildon the media accolades that had greeted its 
predecessor. It was time to tour, which would prove 
way more problematic than making records. Such 
reggae bands as there were existed to play North Coast 











hotels or, like expats The Cimarons, to provide backing 
for star vocalists like Jimmy Cliff and Ken Boothe. 
Aself-contained group that wrote, played and sang 

its own material and toured it - arock commonplace 
—was unknown in Jamaica. The island's musical 
economy, built on hit singles, radio and sound systems, 
didn’t work that way. 

For the Wailers, the tours of 1973 would bea baptism 
offire, as they found themselves plunged into an often 
uncomprehending music industry. In Londonin May, 
they were féted, capturing the Speakeasy, hangout 
to the capital’s rockocracy, for four consecutive nights, 
appearing on BBCTV’s The Old Grey Whistle Test 
and Radio One’s Top Gear, hoovering up the interest 
ofamusic media that sensed something big. Atthe 
dirty end of the stick came dull hours cooped upin 
aminibus ploughing Britain's motorways - sample 
gigs: North Staffs Poly, Bristol’s Boobs club – setting 
up equipment themselves, sometimes for meagre 
crowds. Even finding food that accorded with their 
ital Rasta diet was problematic. 

A few weeks of this was enough for Bunny Wailer, 
who on returning home from the UK tranche of the 
Catch A Fire tour vowed he would never go on theroad 
again. He hated the idea that he was just “jukeboxing 
yourself” and resented the “freak clubs” in which he 
wasasked to play. With their North American debutin 
doubt, the group recruitedin Bunny’s place Joe > 
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BURNIN'WOULD 
PROVE A VITAL STEP 


FORWARDS IN THE 


EVOLUTION OF 
MARLEY'S MUSIC 
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Higgs, the man who had taught the trio 
vocal harmonies back in their fledgling DN 
yearsin Trench Town, and who now moved 
from mentor to Wailer. A five-night “Thisis aheavily 
residency ata Boston jazzclub, Paul's committed 
Mall, eased the band into four nights at album, both 
New York’s hippest club, Max’s Kansas Politically and 
City, where they opened for Bruce cie 
Springsteen, then in his ‘new Dylan’ E 
phase. It was the hottest ticketin town. hadmaybe 
The Wailers were not selling many records, overlooked- 
but they had arrived. thatMarleyis 

Adifferent strategy was devised for the anangry young 
Burnin’ tour, which started in the US with ана ч 
the band opening for Sly And The Family ds LAKE, 
Stone, whose fan demographic stretched MELODY 
from black ghettos to post-Woodstock MAKER, 
hippiedom. Good in theory, the move OCTOBER20, 
proved disastrous, with the band 1973 
unceremoniously dumped after four 
shows. The audiences were confused — 
some were expecting the 1960s surfband 
ofthe samename, others struggled with 
the languorousrhythms and rootsical 
attitudes. Sly didn’t dig them either, 
perhapssensing a rival in Marley. The 
Wailers continued the tour in their own 
right, their schedule erratic. 

ELEASED on the eve of their 
Ps tour, Burnin’would prove 
vitalstepforwardsinthe 

evolution of Marley’s musicandan 
elegant swansong for the original 
triumvirate of Bob, Tosh and Bunny. 
Unlike Fire’s clever but cryptic cover, it 
came cleanly packaged, its coverimage 
showing a group ofsix musicians with 
Marley at their centre, itsinnersleeve 
giving all six equal profiles, its centre 
spread studded with photographs (by 
Bob’s girlfriend Esther Anderson) that 
showed a hinterland of Rasta livity, a 
world ofbeach shacks, dreadlocked 
children and sno-cone spliffs. | 

Burnin'was, inevitably, aless GET UP, STAND UP 
startling albumthan Fire, but it rem the сш rr 
hadacharacter ofits own, its Кусы ыыы Jamaica 
militant cuts balanced by P s = 
devotional anthems rather o 
thanlovesongs - there ⁄ 
wasnokinkyreggaehere. THE 1 
Further, itcontaineda trio of WAILERS oen 
songs that would become 


central tothe Marley mythos: 

“TShot The Sheriff”, “Get Up, 

Stand Up”, and “Burning And 
Looting”. With all three on Side 

One, Burnin’ was always going to bea 
remarkablerecord. 

"Sheriff" remains a glorious oddity in the 
Marley canon, a Marty Robbins-like wild 
west tale delivered reggae style. Westerns 
had always been enormously popular in 
Jamaica – lawless gunmen on the streets 
heading for ashoot-out wasan everyday 
fact oflifein Kingston – their appeal 
reflected by tunes like The Skatalites’ 
“Ringo” (which the Wailers had covered) 
and Scratch Perry’s “Return Of Django". 
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The hero of Marley’s songis no outlaw, 
butaman victimised by SheriffJohn 
Brown- “Every time [plant a seed he say 
killitbeforeitgrow", asentimentusually 
interpreted as a reference to growing ganja 
but later described by Esther Anderson 

as reflecting Bob’s attitude to female 
contraception, with ‘sheriff’ substituting 
for ‘doctor’. 

Withits galloping narrative, catchy 
chorusand swirls of Billy Preston-style 
organ, “Sheriff” wasa classy piece of pop, 
albeit needlessly speeded up on Burnin’. 
Asmuchwas proved when the song was 
covered by Eric Clapton the following year, 
delivering Clapton his greatest hitand 
Marley afresh burst of fame. 

“Burning And Looting” was much more 
what fans of Catch A Fire were expecting, 
Like “Concrete Jungle” and “Slave Driver”, 
it groans under the weight of oppression, 
its opening verse evoking curfews, 
imprisonmentand “faces dressedin 
uniforms of brutality”, its sense of 
suffocation reflected in the slow-burn 
rhythm spelt out by Lindo’s clavinet — the 
instrument would subsequently become 
ubiquitousin reggae. To match his subject, 
Marley pulled out avocal performance 
of shamanic power. Rooted in personal 
experience - both Tosh and Marley had 
recently had run-ins with theJA police 
—thesong's themes wereuniversal; in 
1973 “uniforms of brutality” were in full 
operation across the globe, from Chile and 
Argentina to South Africaand Siberia. 
Challenged that he was inciting violence, 
Marley pointed out the chorus was 
“burning allpollution”, though many 
preferred to take his words literally. 

Incontrast comes “Get Up, Stand Up”, 
whose joyous, air-punching chorus was 
surely an evolution of James Brown hits like 
“Say It Loud’ and “Get On The Good Foot”, 
and which would provide a frequent 

live finale for both Marley andits 

co-creator, Peter Tosh. The song's 
call to “stand up for your rights” may 
scream political resistance, butits 
verses are pure theology, railing 
against the false preaching of the 
church andits promise ofheaven 
tomorrow, asserting that “Almighty 
.— Godisaliving man" (meaning 
Ras Tafari, Hailie Selassie). It 
remains a three-minute capsule 
ofRastaconcentrate. 
Rastarevelation permeates Burnin’ 
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BURNIN WAS LESS 
STARTLING THANFIRE, 
BUT HADITS OWN 
CHARACTER 
ی‎ \ 





through an altogether 
different trio ofsongs 

from Bunny. The 

album’s initial title was 
‘Reincarnated Souls”, 

aftera Bunny tune that 

ended up as the flip side 

ofthe “Catch A Fire” 45, 
though its melody and 
sentiments (basic 

Buddhism, presumably b 
notBunny'sintention) - 
areasinteresting А 
as "PassItOn" or 
"Hallelujah Time" here. 
“Hallelujah Time” had 
already seen service 

on Bunny’sown 
Solomonic label in 1972 
onaversion withajazz- 
swing feel. Here its 
benign, pastoralmood 
iskeptminimal for 
Bunny’s delicate lead 
vocal, straight from 
early Curtis Mayfield. 
The “sheep scattered on 
the mountains” have an 
entirely biblical source 
— among the tropical 
forests ofthe Blue 
Mountains, sheep are 
thinon the ground. In 
wordand melody, 
“PassItOn” might have 
come from Jamaican 
Sunday school. It’s an 
awkward number, not 
helped by the clumsy 
piety oflines like “Be 
notselfishinyour 
doings”, butits chorus 
isuplifting, borneon 
the Wailers’ féted 

vocal harmonies. 

On tour, the group had taken to opening 
with the acoustic “Rastaman Chant”, 
whosenyahbingi drums and imprecations 
tothe downfall of Babylon come from the 
hillside and backyard gatherings ofthe 
Rasta faithful, though its promise that “one 
brightmorning when my workis over I'll fly 
away home" would be familiar toany 
bluegrass fan. Weremainin Bible country. 

The three ‘makeovers’ from the group's 
pastare well chosen. *Small Axe" and 
“Duppy Conqueror” may lack the edginess 
of the Perry-produced originals, but the 
versions here are immaculate in their own 
way, their winding melodies, windswept 
harmonies and vinegary lyrics asinviting 
as ever, especiallyif, like most of those 
coming to Burnin’, you had not 
encountered them before. They provide 
great backstory, as does *PutIt On", 
abig hit when it appeared backin’650n 
Coxsone’s Studio One label, though its 
skasurgeis muted here. 

Peter Tosh barely features on Burnin’. 
Aside from “Get Up, Stand Up” he 








contributes only “One Foundation", 
aplod by thestandards set elsewhere 
onthe album, whose lyrical flights never 
get further thanits much repeated 
platitude “Got to build ourloveon one 
foundation.” Unlike Bunny, who had 
retreated (о live among the Rasta 
encampmentat Bull Bay, Tosh remained 
an active member of the Wailers, a key 
component of the group’s collective energy 
andimage; tall, dangerous Peter Tosh, 
toughest of the tough. 

But Tosh was vexed. For 10 years, the 
Wailers had been an indestructible trinity; 
the three members had each other's backs 
through success, rip-off, persecution, false 
hopeand musical glory. Nowthey were 
poised on the brink ofinternational 
stardom, relations turned sour. Tosh 
mistrusted Island and resented the label’s 
increasing focus on Marley as the group's 
star. Tensions didn’t stop there. The Barrett 
brothers felt patronised as mere session 
men rather than integral members of the 
group whose success, not least live, surely 
owed much to their bedrock rhythms. 





Things came toa head halfway through 
the British Burnin’ tour. Again the group 
found themselvesin the pressure cooker 
ofamini-bus, only this timein the first 
bitter embrace ofa British winter. Tosh 
wasill, carrying adoctor’s sick note and 
unable tosing. En route from Leeds to 
Northampton he erupted ina bilious 
verbal tirade. When itbegan tosnow 
—notuncommon in late November 
England - Tosh tookit as asign from 
Jah that he should quit. 

The rest of the tour was cancelled - the 
Island press office explained it with a 
simple “It snowed” – апа the group 


TRACKMARKS BURNIN’ 


The WailersinLondon, 
1973:(I-r) Peter Tosh, 
Aston Family Man’ 
Barrett, BobMarley, 


Earl'Wire' Lindo, 
Carlton Carly’ Barrett 
andNeville'Bunny' 
Livingston 











beataretreatto Jamaica, Tosh to set 
aboutasolo career, Marley and Family 
Manto consider how to take their work 
forwards. The triumvirate of the original 
Wailers had sundered - pop groups 
habitually split up when their members 
are in their late twenties – but their 
fellowship did not dissolve. Bob, 

Bunny and Peterremained inexorably 
entwined in spirit. The bad blood 
subsided. The trio rejoined onstagein 
March 1975, headlining a show at 
Kingston's NationalStadium also 
starring The Jackson Five. They stopped 
playing around 4am. 





1 5 Joc Label: 
ххх 6 ЖЖЖЖ Producedby: 
2 7 ЖЖЖ 
ЖЖЖЖ 8 Recorded at: 
3 ЖЖЖЖ 
ЖЖЖЖ 9 ** 
4 10 Personnel: Highest chart position: 
ooo *** 
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With Eric Clapton's version of 

“I Shot The Sheriff” going up the 
charts, has Bob Marley - on the 
verge of releasing his third album 
for Island Records - lost some of 
his original power? “We only 
experiment,” he says, as he 
explains his political context and 
belief system to NEILSPENCER. “It’s 
never wise to limit yourself” 





Boblaysback for 
hishotelroom 
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BOB MARLEY’Shairis 
жу) something elseagain. 

Like some latter-day Gorgon's 
head, itbursts outwardina 
blackelectricstorm andfallsin 
amazeofringlets. Itis, hetells 
you, “Natty Dread", andit gets 


thatway when youignoreit 
completely and letnature take 
itscourse. 

Natty Dreadisalso the title ofthe new Wailers 
album, set for release herein September, 
thoughin this case the words refer to more than 
justahairstyle: 

“It’s anewexpression in Jamaica,” says Marley, 
“for them youth who don’t care what the people say 
and who havea natty 'ead (hescratches vigorously 
tomake his point). Itmeans something breeds." 

And, what’s breeding in Jamaica right now, 
he’ll tell you, are the three R’s of Reggae, Revolution 
and Rastafarianism, all of which lie close to 
Marley’s heart. 

As purveyors of the first, The Wailers probably 
haveno equal, while the second and third 
form the basis for much of Marley's material — 
songs like “Concrete Jungle” and “Small Axe” 
that smoulder with the flame of urban disillusion 
and anger. 

Certainly The Wailers’ two albums for Island — 
Catch A Fire and Burnin’ - have combined vision, 
technicalexpertise, and sheer musicianship to an 
unprecedented degree in reggae (Jimmy Cliff 
aside), breaking completely with the primitive 
production standards usually associated with the 
musicand marking The Wailers as the most radical 
and innovative force in Jamaican music today. 

Backbeyond them stretches an impressive record 
for Marley asa veteran of theisland’s music scene. 

Atpresent, Marley’s over here to mix the tracks for 
Natty Dreadand add final embellishments: “It’s a 
little different to the others,” he says of the new 
album. “Different but the same reggae... we have 
some girl singers – the I-Threes - on this one, and 
maybe we put on some horns too.” 

His slight figure reclines leisurely, nay stonedly, 
inalarge comfortable chair while he gestures 
loosely with his hands, oneof which grips a half- 
smoked but still impressively proportioned sno- 
cone. Incontrastto the semi-slumped repose, the 
words tumble out swiftly, ina thick gravy of 


"Wegettogether 
andlaughat 
themfattymen" 





Jamaican patois that often defies understanding. 

Wordsand phrasescontract and expandin the 

telling, and theman'sdeep-rooted humour 

periodicallyrises intoan amused chuckle. 
Attimes, the goingis, frankly, tough. 


think of Eric Clapton’s version of “I Shot The 
Sheriff”, the original of whichis on Burnin’. 
Abroad smile slides across his face: 

“GRREEyat, mon.” 

Allthesame, I venture, I miss the vocal work on 
the original - those high Impressions-style 
harmonies that area trademark of The Wailers. 

“Well, after we cut “..Sheriff’, [think they speed it 
up onthe machine —you can hearitin the chanting 
—'costhe pace we did the recordingisnot the pace 
onthe record. Some machines speed it upy’know... 
butI think Clapton got the right speed, not too slow, 
not too fast.” 

Ifnothing else, the big C’s version at least proves 
that reggae can make the Top 20 in this post- 
skinhead era, while Island have promoted The 
Wailers’ albums heavily in the white market. 

What about the view that Marley, in taking 
reggae into more sophisticated realms, was 


“CLAPTONGOT 
THERIGHT SPEED 
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T OPICAL QUESTION first: whatdid Marley 
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losing the “ethnic feel”, the proverbial roots... 

“Anything can happen with music, we only 
experiment. It’s never wise to limit yourself... Them 
people thinkI should dothesame this year as last; 
maybe them people don’ like it, but new people like 
it. Youcan’t stayin one place. But I don'tsee how 
you can leave yourroots suh —aslongas you write 
asongand play it, it must be roots.” 

Hmmm... Dylan could have useda line like that 
backin’65. 

Sowhere did he get the idea for “...Sheriff”? 

“On the beach. Plenty things were happening in 
Kingston, police things. I want to say ‘Ishot the 
police’ but the government would have madea fuss 
sol said Ishot the sheriffinstead... butit’s the same 
idea; justice, mon, justice.” 

Shoot the police? To fully understand The 
Wailers’ songs you have first to familiarise yourself 
with the often ferocious backdrop of 1970s 
Jamaica. Listen to songs like *Screwface 
Underground” by The Maytals or “Burnin’ And 
Lootin’” by The Wailers and you begin to get the 
picture from lines about soldiers, curfews, and riots 
— betcha never saw that in the travel ads forthe 
‘Islandinthesun’. 

Thesituation is pretty bad then, huh? 

“The situation in Jamaicais the same really — 
good for some people but it don’ change for most. 
The government fears an uprising, so they use 
them strategy on the youth— guns and police, 
curfews and roadblocks.” 

Jamaica, һе tell you, “isjusta big backyard” 
where plenty of people have to lie low from the 
constantinterest of the police, who, heasserts, 
still work for the Queen. 

Mention ofindependence brings forth 
hearty laughter: 

“That’s only an advertisement, they tell the 
peoplea big lie. England still has astrong hold, 
the governmentstill works for the Queen, y’know. 
Nothing has really changed.” 

But didn’t the present prime minister, Michael 
Manley, gain power aftera number of reggae 
groups, including The Wailers, had supported him 
on his election tour? 

“Yeah, he had a big festival, everybody was there. 
Butit’s still politics... we were there too, though; 
that was the first time we have really toured all of 
Jamaica. But what we sing aboutisin opposition to 
them, wewere like the opposition on stage, that’s 
why wedid it." 

Unlike the mouthings of most white rock groups 
whomakerevolutionary noises, Marley’s 
commitments to opposing the current state of 
affairs are not to be dismissed lightly. He lives a 
Rasta lifestyle, (“anywhere the police don't find 
me”) and his musicstems directly from his 
everyday experiences. 

He goes on to describe the pattern of repression; 
the periodic curfews, for example, when the 
soldiers shut offa block ofhouses while they 
search for guns. Was there going to bean armed 
revolution then? 

“Well mon, there's arevolution going on right 
now, but not one like with an army. It’s snipers, 
snipers through the night.” 

Sounds morelike Belfast all the time... but not 
everyone goes round toting a gun after dark, surely? 

“Nomon, when the yout’ get together we don’t get 
angry, we just get together and laugh at them fatty 
man. We’re not gonna fight and shoot’em, we let 


'em keepsearching for guns and things and welive 
how wewant, we believe in love. 

“But we don’treally plan anything, we just let it 
happen. I really don’t wantto be no killer, but in the 
West there will be plenty happen before we go back 
to Africa, whichis the mostimportantthing.” 

“Back to Africa” hasbeen a central themein 
various black ideologies ever since Marcus Garvey 
spread the word aroundin the 1920s. It’s a keystone 
ofRastafarianism, a confusing, and some would 
say confused, religio/revolutionary doctrine that 
likenstheblackman'sestrangement from Africa, 
viaslavery, tothe plightofthetribes ofIsrael cast 
outin Babylon. 

Thismuch you might have gathered from 
theBibicalreferences ofsongslike Desmond 
Dekker's “Israelites” and The Melodians' “Rivers 
Of Babylon". 

Tocomplicatethings further, the Rastas also take 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia as a kind of 
Godhead, and.... hell, they believe all kindsa 
things, which, asanintrepid reporter (and a 
doomed Westernerto boot), itseems one's duty 
to discover. 

Take Haile Selassie forinstance: 

“His Imperial majestyis Rastafari, head creator, 
the Lion of Judah that your Bible tell you about; ‘The 
Lion of Judah shall break every chain.’ Youaskifhe 
is God, but anybody can be God, anybody. Let’s say 
he’s an example to human beings." 

Butonamoreearthly level, wasn’t he currently in 
danger of being ousted from power by the military? 

“Even in Zion there shall be wars and rumours of 
wars,” quotes Marley fondly. “The military can't 
take his power away, they can only take material 
power, not spiritual power. 

“But people must know him, and knowhim well; 
they mustn’tjust take him for granted.” 

Atthis, Aston “Family Man” Barrett, who’s 
been sitting the whole time in almost complete 
immobility, watching the proceedings from 
laconically hooded eyes, is moved to affirm the 
remark witha slownod of his head. You'd never 
think that this was the same guy who pumped 








Marley (left)and 
percussionist Alvin 
"Seeco" Patterson 
(right) chat with 
friends after playing 
soccerinTrench 
Town, Kingston, 1974 
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about what Rastafarianism is, yetcertain. 
and whatit might mean for the Thematerial 
rest ofus? on Natty Dread 

“Well, it’s plenty things,” he remainsas 
continued. “It’s nota preachin’ thing, uncompromising as 


you just have to believe it. I can't really 
tell you, Ijust do the best thing for myself те 
can’t save me brother, you can only save yourself. 

“But the Bible say ‘Every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess’, and all governments 
shall kneel to his Imperial Majesty. The world shall 
stand still, asit saysin Revelation, and the West 
shall perish.” 

Why believe what the Bible says, rather than any 
other book? 

“What the Bible say will happen, it may take a 
long time butit will happen. When I read the Bible 
Isee what! wantinit, I maybeseeit differently to 
you. These things are beyond my explanation... 
we know these things but we don’t know how they 
willhappen.” 

So there you have it — Flee From The Wrath To 
Come – атеѕѕаве that’s illustrated musically on 
tracks like “Midnight Ravers” from Catch A Fire, 
which creates just the right sort of atmosphere for 
the horsemen of the apocalypse tocome galloping 
outofthe stereo speakers. 

Butlike Rastafarianism, with its strong beliefin 
love and helping your fellow man, The Wailers’ 
musicis notall anger and bloodletting. There 
are positives too; eulogies to love and sex like 
“Stir It Up”, and pastel-shaded vocal chants like 
“Hallelujah Time”. 

From the little heard, the new album promises to 
betheirfinestyet, fullofthesameloping, writhing 
rhythms, and with the I-Threes giving more bite to 
thevocals. 

Earl “Wire” Wilberforce has meanwhile been 
replaced on keyboards by Tyrone Downie, though 
whether this will be the lineup that plays The 





ever, witha tracklisting 
including “Natty Dread”, 
“Them Belly Full”, “I Rebel Music”, 
“Talking Blues Again”, “Revolution”, “Bend Down 
Low”, “Lively Up Yourself”, “I’m A Due”, and “I 
Love Music”. Most are Marley originals, though 
Carlton Barrett (Aston’s brother) also contributes. 
Inthe same way that both other Island albums 
have reworked one or two old Wailers numbers 
previously issued on Tuff Gong in Jamaica 
(Marley’s own label), sothenew one does thesame 
for “Bend Down Low” (“That’s fora girl, to tell her 
you love her,” chuckled Marley) and “Lively Up 
Yourself” (“а day off from the revolution"). 
Oftherest, Marley describes the title track as a 
call for “the people to get your culture”; “Talking 
Blues Again” is about “government madness”, 
and “Revolution”... well, the words speak 
for themselves. 
“It takes arevolution to make a solution 
Too much confusion demand frustration 
Somyfriendyou willsee 
Like abirdinthe tree 
Amanmust befree... 
Never let apolitician grant you a favour 
Hewillwant to control you forever 
Soifit’s fire, letit burn 
Ifit's blood, letitrun.” 
Positively Blakean sentiments...and with its 
acceptance of anarchy, its Biblical overtones, 
its pantheism, and its beliefin brotherly love, 
Blakeis perhaps thenearest we can getto 
Rastafarianism. But whether you can go 
along with all the ideology or not, don’t miss 
the music; it’s among the bestaround. Q 
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Goingit alone, Marley navigates apath between 
universal salves and righteous Armageddon. 
“Everything's going to be allright”? 

BY DAVID CAVANAGH 


URING the1974 recording 
sessionsin Miamifor Eric 
Clapton's album 461 Ocean 
Boulevard, George Terry, a 
guitaristin hisband, broughta 
copy of Burnin' by The Wailers 
tothestudio. “Play along," he 
coaxed asceptical Clapton. *Get into the groove." 
Outofsomeuncertainjamming emerged Clapton's 
reggae-rock cover of “I Shot The Sheriff”, released as 
asingle by his record company that summer. Soon 
the tale of SheriffJohn Brown and his deputy was 
being heard on every radio from Miami to Montana, 
and by September it had climbed all the way to No 1 
on the Billboard charts. A Bob Marley song was the 
top-selling recordin America. 

Itwas sweet vindication in every sense, notleast 
because Marley faced an uphill struggle to get his music 
played on the radio at home. Let the people sing his 
praises abroad; the ‘dirty Rasta’ remained a prophet 
without honour on the airwaves of Radio Jamaica (RJR) 
and the Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation (JBC). In 
what proved year of transition and internal review, 
Marley spent almost the whole of 1974 out of the public 
eye, playing no concerts outside Jamaica. The Wailers 
had scattered to the four winds — Bunny was out, 

Tosh had burned all his bridges and Earl ‘Wire’ Lindo 








(keyboards) had left for San Francisco - leaving Marley, 
ageneral without much ofan army, to pick up the pieces 
with the Barrett brothers. Stoically they rehearsed and 
recorded anew album, Natty Dread, with Marley doing 
all the songwriting and singing all the lead vocals. 
Looked at one way, he was embarking ona solo career. 
Looked at another, he was assuming custodianship of 
the Wailers’ name, identity and reputation. Either way, 
he was marching towards the destiny predicted for 

him by Jimmy Cliff, Johnny Nash, Danny Sims, Chris 
Blackwell and others since the mid-'60s. The new name 
ofthe band was Bob Marley & The Wailers, but only one 
man’s face was on the posters. 

It might have been on theill-starred British tour of 
November’73, or possibly onan overnight flight to 
London, or possibly just prior to that, before he left 
Kingston, butatsome point Marley had started 
strumming a few country-style chords ona guitar and 
singing some words inspired by a recent conversation 
with an old friend named Tartar. The two ofthem 
had been reminiscing about growing upin the slum 
dwellings of west Kingston. “remember when weused 
tosit,” thesong’s first line went, “inagovernmentyard 
in Trench Town.” Tartar, a genial soul, had run open 
house for the local youngsters in those days; his 
makeshift soup kitchen had been a prime hangout for 
the teenage Wailers, and Marley hadoftenslepton > 
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hisfloor. Asthe British-Jamaican author 
Colin Grant notes in his bookI&I: The 
Natural Mystics — Marley, Tosh & Wailer, the 
governmentyards, while extremely poor, 
were actually astep up from tenement 
yards, where the worst deprivation was to 
be found. Even so, the government yards 
were stilla ‘brutalising’ environmentin 
which to raise a child. With memories like 
that, no wonder Marley’s lyrics for “No 
Woman, NoCry” sound emotionally 
complex. There’s a vivid line about cooking 
abowlofcornmeal porridge, but also one 
about “observing the hypocrites”. There’s 
even a touch of “Auld Lang Syne” in the 
way Marley’s and Tartar’s thoughts turn to 
“good friends we have lost along the way”. 
Jimmy Cliffdescribed Marley to Lloyd 
Bradleyin his book Bass Culture asa 
“happy, optimistic" person, but “No 
Woman, NoCry" hasshadows under its 
skinaswellashopeinitsheart. Noteven 
theperennialconfusion about its title — 
Marley is telling his woman not to cry; he's 
notsayingthatwomenarethe cause of 
tears – has preventedits central message 
fromspeakinganinternationallanguage 
understood by millions. No matter how 
bad things look, the most famous reggae 
song ofall time tells us, everything’s going 
to be allright. One can’t quite imagine Peter 
Tosh writing it. 

Attempting to get around the terms ofa 
publishing contract that he'd signed in 
1972and begun to resent, Marley gave the 
songwriter's credit for “No Woman, No 
Cry” to Tartar (under his real name of 
Vincent Ford), who, facing lifeina 
wheelchair after losing his legs to diabetes, 
appreciated the kudos and the money that 
it brought. Marley did the same with other 
songs on Natty Dread, dispensing shares 
in future royalties to loyal friends and 
musical brothers. “So Jah Seh” 
was credited to an unlikely 
alliance of Rita Marley - who, 
according to biographers, 
spent much of 1974 building 
ahouseatJamaica's Bull 
Bayand preparing to give 
birth to her fifth child -and 
the pseudonymous Willy 
Francisco, alias Alvin ‘Seeco’ 
Patterson, a Cuban in his fortids 
who would join the reconstituted 
Wailers as their on-the-road 
percussionist. Some compositions, 
however, Marley couldn'tavoid putting 
hisownnameto. “Bend Down Low”, the 
album’s oldest song, had been the first 
single ever released by the Wailers’ Wail'N 
Soul’M labelat the end of 1966. It was the 
year that Bob and Rita had got married. 
Natty Dread, as the lyrics of “No Woman, 
No Cry” made clear, was Marley 
contemplating his future and his past. 
He’dcomeso far; he had so far to go. 

“He was more freer,” the veteran reggae 
journalist and musician Carl Gayle once 
pointed out. “Thealbum didn’t haveto be 
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splitinto threes. Sowhathim do, helook 
back’pon him life.” 
Recordedat Harry J'sStudioin Kingston, 
"BobMarley with overdubbing and mixing done later 
returns with in London, Natty Dreadisa remarkable 
whatmay statement of unity considering there was 
wellproveyet nogroupassuch to unite behind. Marley, 
сее like Егіс Claptonin Miami, worked largely 
attempttomove ; : 
grassroots withsession players, some of whom were 
reggaeintoa listedinthe musicians’ credits and some of 
widermarket. whom weren't. It'satributeto Aston and 
Marley'squality Carlton Barrett that Natty Dread sounds 
hasneverbeen likea mid-career highlight made by 
E adynamite bandthat has achieved 
public seems symbiosis. A reviewerin Let It Rock 
determined magazine, likening the music'stightnessto 
tobypassthe thebestrhythmsectionsin funkand soul, 
genuinereggae madeanastute comparison to “recent 
infavourofthe singles bytheFatback Band, Hamilton 
hein Bohannon [and] George McCrae". With 
STEVEL АКЕ, Blackwelltaking chargeofthe London 
MELODY MAKER, sessions, Natty Dread wasneverin danger 
FEBRUARY 15, ofaiming itselfat reggae elitists. 
1975 
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challenging 
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music.Bland 
orinconclusive M ADE BY А 
itisn't. The 
ghettoonge DYNAMITE 
ghettoanger 
stillglows.” 
NEILSPENCER, BAN D 
NME, FEBRUARY 
ми | —— 
Betweenthepostcodesof Kingston 11 
and London W11, a new incarnation of 
the Wailers graduallyloomed into view, a 





more outward-looking one that would 
electrify audiences all over the world. 
Its lead guitarist would bean 
American — Al Anderson, from 
New Jersey -who happened tobe 
inLondon, hanging around on 
the John Martyn scene, when 
Blackwell phoned up needing 
someone to add guitar parts to 
“No Woman, No Cry” and “Lively 
Up Yourself”. Anderson, like his 
countryman Wayne Perkins on CatchA 
Fire, was unsure how to movehis fingers 
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around reggae’s unfamiliar accents. He 
laterrecalled Marley asking him to “play 
the blues”, which had the desired effect. 
Andersonisimmediately prominent on 
“Lively Up Yourself”, the re-recording ofa 
1971 TuffGong singlethat opens the album, 
in which he fills up asmuch space ashe can 
while trying to keep out of the way as much 
as possible. You'd thinkhe'd been playing 
with Marley for years. 

Thereal masterstroke of Natty Dread, 
though, is theintroduction oftheI Three. 
IfBob Marley & The Wailers were to tour 
the planet as a united force behind their 
leader’s charismatic personality, the role 
ofthe three backing singers – Rita, Marcia 
Griffiths and Judy Mowatt, who doubled as 
choreographer - would be crucial. Backing 
singers don’tjust echo lyrics, they illustrate 
tothe audience that the frontman is worth 
echoingin the first place. Rich in combined 
studio experience, the Three did much 
more than simply replace Tosh and Bunny 
in the stereo picture. They brought 
harmony and sparkle - and dare one say 
femininity -to a tough, sparse sound that 
might otherwise have been inflexibly 
masculine. Witness accounts say that 
Marley, in planning the shape and 
personnel ofa brand-new Wailers, was 
surprisingly slow to wake up to the! Three’s 
potential. But once he took them on tour, 
nobody looked back. 

Like one of those early Dylan albums 
where witty satires are juxtaposed 
alongside scathing tirades, Natty Dread 
balances the tone ofits sermons carefully 
toensure that the gospel is three- 
dimensional. The violent political climate 
of1970s Jamaicaisa palpableinfluence. 
Sounds of gunfire and threats of police 
beatings can be heard andsensed in the air. 
The exceptional “Rebel Music (3 O'clock 
Roadblock)” relates an incidentin which 
Marley andsome friends were stopped by 
the policein the early hours and ordered 
out of their car. Looking for weapons and 
ganja, the officers didn’t care about Marley 
the songwriter or Marley the reggae 
ambassador. Given the hostility shown by 
the authorities towards Rastafarians at the 
time, he risked being arrested merely for 
having dreadlocks. His humiliation at 
being handled likea nonentity allows for 
some humourin the song (“Hey mister cop, 
ain'tgotno birth certificateonmenow") - a 
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cueforsome greatcall-and-response 
interaction with the IThree —butthe 
incidentwasaserious worry. Ifhe hadn't 
chucked his ganja out of the window, he'd 
havehad to write the songin prison. 
Marley’s ambiguousimageasa 
spokesman and activist — hestood for 
peace, butalso promised war; he embodied 
anewage ofspiritual enlightenment, but 
also quoted from an Old Testament teeming 
with slaughter and retribution — meantthat, 
backin Jamaica, his songs were scrutinised 
by friends and enemies alike to determine 
what exactly, amidst all the patois, he 
wasactuallysaying. Thetwosongs that 
ended the album, “Talkin’ Blues" and 
“Revolution”, sent shock waves through the 
island. In thefirst, Marley urged his fellow 
freedom fighters to join him in bombing a 
church. Inthesecond, hedemandeda 
bloody overthrow of the political regime 
and seemed to havesome chilling ideas 
about natural selection. “Kill, cramp 
and paralyse allweakat conception/ 
Wipe them out of creation.” For those 
paying close attention to Marley’s public 
pronouncements, itcalledtominda 





comment madein an interview with RJR’s 
Neville Willoughby the previous December: 
“These days are the judgment days. Only 
the fittest ofthe fittest shallsurvive.” 

Carl Gayle, ablack Jamaican reviewing 
Natty Dread for UK magazine Black Music, 
wasarare voice in dismissing “Revolution” 
asaload of bluster (“Words like ‘lightning, 
thunder, brimstone and fire’ are wasted. 
Theterrorthey aresupposed to evoke never 
materialises"), buteveryone elsenow had 
toget used to the awkward paradoxes that 
hungintheroom everytime Marley 
articulated Jah’s ultimate reckoning. Dry 
yourtears, sure, because things are gonna 
be allright, but only oncethe descendants 
ofslave owners have paid a bloodcurdling 
price. Like Public Enemy in the years ahead, 
Marley let white audiences know precisely 
what crimes their grandfathers committed, 
and norshould they think he was letting 
them offthe hook just because they’ d 
bought Burnin’ and Catch A Fire. That was 
the holistic approach of the revolution. 
“Armageddon willcome,” he told reporters 
from the Ann Arbor Sun matter-of-factlyin 
1975. “Some ofthe Earth must destroy, but 
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thekingdom can then goon.” Thesingular 
calibration of figurative and literal 
militancyis why Marley sat next to Gil 
Scott-Heronin record collections, but hung 
next to Che Guevara on bedroom walls. 
These days the salutation ‘natty dread’ 
—the term was anglicised by Blackwell 
from Marley’s original ‘knotty dread’ -is 
applied to any well-respected Rastain the 
area. It’s used like a verbal high five. The 
internet sells amusing natty-dread ski- 
helmet covers for children; it’s also the 
name ofa French reggae magazine, a 
restaurantin Mexico (“Friendly service 
anda Bob Marley soundtrack. What's not 
tolike?” — TripAdvisor) anda Rwandan 
popstar. Butthenatty dread whostrolls 
throughhis neighbourhood in Marley's title 
track, flaunting his knotted-up locks and 
looking far towards Africa, isa much more 
unpredictable proposition than society 
would later have him become. He's not 
seeking to integrate. He’s seeking to be 
onthe right side ofhistory when all those 
prophecies in the Book Of Revelation 
come true. When the terror his words are 
supposed to evoke really will materialise. 0 
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they are 
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Backstage in Boston, Bob Marley expounds on his 
philosophy and Rastafarianism to NEIL SPENCER. 
There are intimations ofapocalypse, but also positive 
vibrations galore. God, football, Emperor Selassie, 
the need for politicians to smoke ganja, and why one 
should never wax your dreadlocks: “It would be 


clammy and stink, mon!” 





===  [Tmusthavebeenaround the24th chorus ofa seemingly endless 
| | "IShotTheSheriff" thatthe audience finally cast aside whatever 
resistance they had left and abandoned themselves completely. 
Findingoutthatreggaeis indeed another bag. 

It'sbeenan hour-and-a-halfor more since The Wailers took the 
stage for the second show of the night and by now the occupants of 
| | theclub are wringing sweat out of their jeans. Onstage, Bob Marley 

= WA. seemsoblivioustothe peoplestandingon thetables, the shouts, 
andtheshady glances histwo girl singers are exchanging. He's 
ll improvising whole new verses to the song, getting into his weird 
knees-up/shank-up routine. Locked inside his personal exorcism of emotion, gripped by 
Rasta spirits, lurching round thestage, hair exploding out of that tautly featured head. 

Behind him on the wall hangs a portrait of Haile Selassie, framed in the Rastafarian 
colours ofred, orange and green, presiding over the proceedings. 

“Thisis the Trenchtown experience,” says compère and lights man Neville at the start 
ofthe show, andit’s no idle phrase: The Wailers are the sound of the Kingston ghetto, 

Bob Marleyisits finest street poet, and this is the most exciting gig I’veseenin months. 

And thisis also Boston, Massachusetts, US of A, a lengthy port ofcallinasix-weeklong 
tour of the States that’s amassed Marley and The Wailers a stack of ravereviews wherever 
they’ve played and whichis due to arrive in England this week fora disappointingly 
short set of dates prior to the band’s return to Jamaica. 
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The band have visited the States before, once fora 
short tour on their own, once playing back-up to Sly 
And The Family Stone, and each time received 
considerably more than a murmur of critical 
approval. In fact, they already command a 
strong cult following among both black and 
white US audiences, a following that has 
widened with the release of theepochal 
Natty Dread. 

Butit’s Clapton’s hit version of “I Shot The 
Sheriff” that has introduced Marley’s name to 
most ofthe white kids who turn up to see the band. 
Thatand the buzzthat has run along the hip 
grapevine; why, only two days previous to this gig, 
NY’s prestigious Village Voice has given a back 
page accolade to the band, headlining Marley as 
“The Mick Jagger Of Reggae”. A bit misleading that 
—irrelevant, even – but still. 

Onthe whole, though, reggaeis stillan unknown 
quantity in the States. The only hit that could 
vaguely be called reggae is “Sheriff”... They don't 
even get the odd Ken Booth or John Holt record in 
the chart to keep their ear in - and though The 
Harder They Come isa huge cult thing (it’s been 
playing Boston for three years continuously now), 
only Marley- and toa lesser extent Jimmy Cliff — 
have made any impactas individual artists. 

In Boston, The Wailers are playingasmallish 
club that turns out to be an old hootenanny haunt 
adozen years on (“The green pastures of Harvard 
University") and which normally hosts its fair 
share of top-flight rockand soul acts, but never gets 
packed like this. The club’s run by earnest bearded 
men who wear their hairin ponytailsandspend 
most ofthe second show each night trying to keep 
peoplein their seats. One turns angrily ona black 
couple dancing in the aisle and receives a torrid 
badmouthing in Jamaican patois for his troubles. 
He reels back confused. Something is happening 
here... Andit’s been the same wherever Marley 
has played - a hidden underground of Jamaican 
immigrants has emerged from the ghettos and 
transformed the atmosphere of the gigsinto 
something morelikethe Four Aces, Dalston than 
what you mightexpectin thelikes of Cleveland and 
Detroit. In Chicago, forinstance, a gang ofJA rude 
boys refused to leave the club between shows, 
scaring the proprietor halfout of his wits with What 
They Might Do Next. 

Imagine what the gig in New York’s Central Park 
must have been like, with acrowd of 15,000, 
asizeable portion of them froma Jamaican 
population estimated ‘very unofficially’ by the 
consulate to be around 250,000, but put nearer 
twice that figure by sources closer to the roots. 


last saw the band some 18 months back, 
with the departure of Peter Tosh and 
Bunny Livingston, founder members from way 
back when in’64 when the Wailers were a five- 
piece harmony outfit fresh out of school. 
Itwas Bunny and Tosh whosupplied the high, 
pure, Impressions-styleharmonies that were 
The Wailers’ trademark, matching theirname 
while later, with the addition of the Barrett 
Brothers’ rhythm section, they played guitar 
and congas respectively. 
Marley’s reticent about the reasons for the split: 
“Mebbe they don’tlike the tour too much,” hesays, 
“but they’re still brethren so... greeyat, y'know, we 
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still play together sometime. But musicis music 
and me miss the music ifthe music leave – but the 
music stay..." 

He'sright. The music has stayed. Some of the 
pastoral purity of the old lineup on numbers like 
“Hallelujah Time” has gone, but theinclusion of 
theI Three (Judy Mowatt and Rita Marley’s backup 
voices) has re-sensualised the backdrop, while the 
band asa whole have an earthy gutsy power in live 
performance that’s only hinted at on the albums. 

Theperformancel’dseen last time round was 
looser, more erratic, opening with a lengthy bout of 


"YOUMUSTHAVE 
ALEADER... WE 
CHOOSEA 
DIVINEKING" 
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Rastadrumming and chanting, before movinginto 
afreewheeling set that had, forexample, Marley 
strutting upand down thestage playinga solo 
chaka-chaka-chaka rhythm for five minutes before 
therestoftheband would dropin behind him. 
Thistimeit'sdifferent. Theband, noweight- 
strong and evidently drilled with commanding 
professional thoroughness, surge with power and 
breathtaking tightness, loading every riff with 
poise and majesty. From the first casual clatter of 
Carlton Barrett’s drums as they syncinto 
“Trenchtown Rock”, it's obvious that the 




















aforementioned acclaim was no hollow praise. 
Apartfromtheinclusion of Rita and Judy 
intothelineup, there'sbeen the arrival of Al 
Anderson, a young American guitarist who plays 
analmostsurreptitious lead, and the equally 
youthful Tyrone Downing, whose Hammond 
organ offers thoughtful shadings on “No 
Woman, No Cry”, and who otherwise sets his 
clavinet growling and murmuringin sympathy 
with the rest of the band. 
Theidea ofarhythm section is redundant here; 
everyone contributes to the sway. Unobtrusive at 
the back of the stage is Seeko Patterson, a constant 
elder companion to Marley for years, his face lined 
and scarred with street experience, and now 
broughtin on congas. Marley himself plays 
thoughtful rhythm guitar (like Lennon said – 
“It'sanimportant job... to make a band drive"), 
scrubbing chords out ofhis Gibson and subtly 
butsurely directing the band's energy flow. 

Behind himis Aston “Family Man” Barrett. 
Marley’s first musical lieutenant on stage and 
record, underpinning the constant flux with bass 
figuresthatlope and stalk and aren’t afraid to leave 
gaps. His nimbleruns contrast with an almost 
studiedly indolent stance; he hardly seems to 
move, peering under hooded lids from under his 
trademark woolly titfer. 

Carlton Barrett (Aston’s brother) is almost equally 
inscrutable beneath the long shadow ofhis hunting 
cap. He provides an unflagging metric for the rest 
ofthe group, going round his tom-toms at most 
20 times per night, paradiddles extra. 

Butit’s Marley who holds the stageand on whom 
most eyes аге content to rest — a slight wiry figure 
crowned witha gorgon's head of dreadlocks that 
bounce, flop and whirl around a face undergoing 
acontinuous process of emotional contortion. 

Thevoice... Its range, from the buoyant whoops 
of “Lively Up Yourself” to the heartfelt tenderness 
of “No Woman, No Cry” (slowed down to half pace 
and invested with spell-binding soul intensity), is 
trulyremarkable. 


6 Ni WOMAN” is the only downtempo 
item on the bill. Otherwise things 
throband churn through an exuberant 

“Get Up, Stand Up”, the revamped “Trenchtown 

Rock" (which Marley later tells me will appear on 

hisnextalbum), atremendous sweeping “Stir It 

Up” andanirresistible “Kinky Reggae”, forme the 

surprise of theshow. Onrecorditalwaysseemeda 

slight and strained joke - live, it’s archetypal dance 
reggae. Finally, there’s a growling, almost sinister 

“TRebel Music” which seems to go on forever. 

But then it’s all “Rebel Music" songs smouldering 
with the singer and lackadaisical humour of the 
ghetto -laced with ganja, and shot through with 
the apocalyptic undertones of Rastafarian 
idealism. Music that stands up to anything that 
the’7os (or, for that matter, the 60s) have produced 
—and which has never lost touch with its roots. 

Backstage between shows, Marley, obviously 
enjoying his star status, holds open courtto a 
procession of well-wishers: loud American hippies 
who bring offerings of Colombian grass, young 
Jamaicans who've moved to the States to earn good 
money as welders and builders and who exchange 
furious rapid-fire raps in unintelligible patois. 

Street brothers, groupies — all milling aboutin 
the sweet, heavy smoke of one tiny dressing room. 


Leapoffaith: 


Ayoung black with a cornrow IO 


haircut sticks his head through the 
doorand yells “Pos’tive vibrations!” 
“Yeah, mon, pos’tive vibrations,” 
replies Marley, grinning fit to crack 
his face. 

On the wall ofMarley’s motel room 
there’s alarge handmade poster for 
The Wailers’ tour that has the same 
phrase scrawled across the bottom, 
bigand fat: ‘POSITIVE VIBRATIONS’. 

It'saphrasethathe's particularly 
fond of. More, it's akeystone in the 
man’s approach tolife—astrong 
straightforward approach that 
reflects both the man’s personal 
character and his beliefin the ideals 
ofRastafarianism. 

You can’t get farinto roots reggae 
without confronting the stumbling 
block of Rastafarianism. Walk past 
any record store in areas like Stoke 
Newington or Brixtonin London, 

Moss Side in Manchester, wherever, 
and you'll hear the likes of Big Youth 
orJohnny Clarke wailin’ about 
“moving outta Babylon”, and about 
the youth whoare “dreader than 
dread”. Or just checkout Natty Dread 
itself, abrilliant call to culturalarms 
—ask Bob Marley about Rasta beliefs 
and you'll getlines from his songs 
quoted backat you. 

Youcan't paraphrasethe Rasta 
doctrineintoa few flippant 
paragraphs — it’s religion, revolution, 
lifestyle, music, fashion, even... a 
system ofbeliefbased on texts from 
The Bible thatlikens the black man’s 
estrangement from Africa, via 
slavery, to the tribes of Israelcastout 
oftheir homeland into Babylon. And 
which takes Haile Selassie, Emperor 
Of Ethiopia (now deposed) as “Ras 
Tafari” the “Head Creator”; “The 
Lord Judah who shall break every 
chain”, as The Bible tellsit. 

Perhaps mostofall, Rastais an 
inspiration for the downtrodden, an 
idea that cements the brethren (who 
call themselves T) together. You 
don'thaveto be “Natty Dread" to 
beaRasta, but thedreadlocksthat 
Marley proudly sports —in truth, 
they'rereaching epic proportions — 
arepartofthebelief, anoutward 
symbolofhis faith. “Plenty people have the wrong 
idea about this locks thing,” he says, twirling a 
clutch of braids. “Like readin a magazine: ‘Marley 
came on stage with his waxed locks.’ Nowthatis 
very muchalie, because I could never sit down and 
putwaxon my 'air, my wool, to keep it together. It 
wouldbeclammy andstink, mon. Them blind 
mon!This comenatural." 

Theterm “Natty Dread” itselfis a verbal 
osmosis from ‘knotty head’, the kind of thing 
that the shantytown kids might yell after a 
Rastaragamuffin. 

“Y’know, people used to call you ‘Natty ead’ as 
aninsult, butmeuseitasa crown, cos met'ink 
positive, mon. Mecrown meself with it. 


“Y’call me ‘natty’ead’... greeyat,” hechuckles, 
“because who care what you tink? Menovex meself 
while you laugh. Laugh and the world laugh, mon, 
some digit, somelive. 

“Y’see, me personally jus’ wanna do... tink 
positive about everyone and everything, pureand 
clean, and mecan walk and do things freely." 

There’s passion in his voice and laughter in 
hisspeech. The talk about freedom is no empty 
mouthing. Back home in JA, Marley lives the 
Rasta lifestyle, footloose, fancy free... and 
constantly and righteously ripped on the fierce 
Jamaican ganja (grass) that the Rastas hold sacred. 

Free, too, because of the Rasta faith that all things 
that Jah (God) does are for the best. In this sense, 


the Rastas are passive, content to letthe world rush 
aboutits mad business while they concentrate on 
matters spiritual. “Love and peace” wasa Rasta 
greeting before the hippies were thought of. It’s 
apassive attitude that extends even tothe recent 
deposition of Selassie by the Ethiopian military. 
“What Jah do well done mon... I’m doall these 
things for the benefit of we, for the benefit of the 
people of Ethiopia. Itjusta change, acycle...” 
Imention that Selassie is now avery old man. 
Marley laughs in disbelief: “Im ever young, the 
youngest man on earth. Im control time." 
Interestingly, Selassie himselfhas never 
acknowledged the divinity bestowed upon him 
by the Rastas -though equally he’s never denied > 
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iteither.Inanycase, hiscoronationin 1930 was 
taken as fulfilment of the fire-eating prophecies 

of Marcus Garvey in the’20s (the John The Baptist of 
the movement) that the black man in the west 
would notbe free until a black king was crowned 

in Africa. 

“People must havea leader. Them say the ants 
don’t haveno leader, but they gather food and move 
together, but don’t think people can do that. You 
must’avea leader, and wechoosea divine king 
instead ofa politician. 

“Е notjust like one person; it’s one way of 
thinking. Jahis your aim, one aim, whichis life 
and love...” 

Michael, asoft-spoken fellow, whois travelling 
companion and cook forthe band (many Rastas 
don’t eat meator salt), nods affirmatively. He's 
been reading passages from his huge battered 
black Bible to me to back up what he and 
Bobhave been telling me about the Rastas; 
Revelation 5 and 19 for example: “There shall 
be wars and rumours of wars... Efraime shall 
not vex Judah." 

"It'sthelastdays without a doubt,” hesays 
quietly. “1975, it’s the last quarter before the year 
2000, and righteousness - the positive way of 
thinking - must win, good over evil, we're 
confident of victory...” 

Before the end of the century, see, comes the 
Apocalypse, the Second Coming, wherein the 
“West shall perish” and “Righteousness cover 
the earth” – атеѕѕағе that’s illustrated musically 
on tracks like ‘Revolution’. 

It’s the sort of biblical interpretation that’s 
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caused deep enmity between the Rastas and the 
established Christian church, an enmity that crops 
upin Marley’s “Talking Blues”; “Cos Ifeellike 
bombing achurch/Now Iknow the preacheris lying." 

“Politics and church,” opines Marley, “are the 
same thing. Them keep the peoplein ignorance, 
andJahno goin’ comeand say ‘Iam Godand 
you should praise me’.” Hecackled heartily at 
the thought. 

“These guys who preach are false—y’don’t’ear 
the preacher say God will return to Earth within 
2,000 years -how come you don't hear that in 
churchifit’s in The Bible? The greatest thing them 
cansayis about death – cos them say you dieand 
goto’eaven afterall this sufferation. To go through 
allsufferation for that.” S'likeafter me sick, me goto 
the doctor. No, the greatest thing is life, mon, life.” 

Michael quotes softly from Jeremiah 23: “Woe to 
the pastors who destroy and scatter the sheep of my 
pasture, said the Lord...” 


“POLITICS AND 
CHURCH KEEP 
PEOPLEIN 
IGNORANCE" 


"Politicians," continues 
Marley witha vengeance, 
“they are devils, devils who 
corrupt. They don’tsmoke 
'erb (ganja), because when 
y'smoke, y'thinkalike and 
them don’t wan’ that...” 

Heavy stuffindeed, clearly 
notthe sort of thing you kick 
around at an interview with 
mostrock bands, especially 
noton tourin America. 

But with Marley it'san 
inescapable confrontation. 
Atone point during the 
proceedings after Michael 
has murmured Psalm 57, 
Bobreclinesand gazes 
meditatively upward. 

“Y’know, Jah appear to 
meinavision—andevery 
time he look just a bit older 
than me. ’Imdon’tlook 
90-year-old oranything 
—likeifI’m 30 (which heis), 
then'imlookabout 35. Man, 
it’s so sweet; it's me brother, 
me father, me mother, me 
creator, everything...” 

It'san anecdote that might 
welllaybehindanewsong 
that Bob tells me he’s written 
called “Natural Mystic”: 
“Many more will ‘ave to die, 
many more will ‘ave to cry,” 
he quotes. 





“Tt’s like people ask you plenty questions, but you 
can’tanswerall ofthem, but you still try." 
Hmmm. Veryapt. 


NE WAY and another, it's easy to see how 

the Rastas have been wigging out the 

British-orientated middle and upper 
classes ofJamaica. As an excellent article by 
Michael Thomas in Rolling Stone some two 
years back putit: “The Rastas were making a 
bizarre public display of pissing on everything 
upward that the middle class believed in, 
rejecting their entire earthly existence wholesale... 
and they became fora time the scapegoats ofa 
frightened society.” 

Since еп the ruling elite and comfortable 
middle classes have realised that the Rastas are 
more interested in their own spirituality thanin 
overthrowing the government. “We don’t consider 
the Rastas a problem any more,” said Jamaican 
foreign minister Dudley Thompson recently, “only 
aphenomenon.” Afterall, with an apocalypse on 
the way, you don’tneed to get involved with 
revolutionary politics. 

“Me don’t want fight no guy with no guns,” 
confirms Marley. “We musn't fight for my right, my 
right must come to me. You stand up for yourright 
and don’t give up the fight (a quote from “Get Up, 
Stand Up”), but you don’t fight for your right.” 

Still, phenomenon or problem, the Rastas are 
here to stay. “Whatwas once Rasta culture is now 
Jamaican culture,” said Perry Henzell, the white 
Jamaican who produced and directed The Harder 
They Come. “There’s no dividing the two.” 

Certainly throughout the history ofJamaican 
music, it’s been the Rastas who havesupplied the 
impetus for change, working against the orthodoxy 
ofthe hustlers and record company pirates that 
man the cut-throat JA music business, to evolve 
anew distinctive music. From the roots. 

Marley will tell you howit was musicians like 
Roland Alphonso, Tommy McCook, Ernie Ranglin 
and mostofall Don Drummond - a brilliant Rasta 
trombonist whospentthelastdaysofhislifein a 
madhouse - whostarted the ska movementback 
intheearly'6os; a pool of musicians who often 
recorded under the collective name of The 
Skatalites. (Remember the crazybrass of “Guns 
OfNavarone”?) The Skatalites played on some of 
the earliest Wailers’ tracks, when the group were 
cutting hits for Clement Dodd first as a vocal 
quintet, then a vocal trio. Numbers like “Simmer 
Down” and “Put It On”, and laterstill “Rude Boy”, 
one of the first records to herald the metamorphosis 
ofskainto the more earthy and compelling “Rock 
Steady” rhythms of the middle’6os. 

“Rude Boy” also started a craze for ‘Rudie’ 
records, based on and appealing to the hard-living 
wild youth of the Kingston ghetto. The outlaw 
Rudie was also an identity that Bob, Bunny and 
Tosh themselves basked in. The success of their 
recordsinspired the band to split from Coxsone and 
start their own label- Wailing Soul—named after 
The Wailers anda girlie outfit called The Soulettes, 
which was the basis for what are now the! Three. 

The label folded. 

“Tthought meno gonna work forno one again, so 
wesplit from Coxsone — we form Wailin' Soul, but 
like, Idon’t know’owt about the business, and 
me get caught again,” admits Marley. “Bend 
Down Low was No1inJamaicaatthetime, but 
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them pressit andsellit— it was a black market type 
o’ business.” 

There was also jail sentences on first Bunny, 
and then Bob, on ganjaraps – events which, 
inthe context ofthe JA music biz, are open to 
Machiavellian interpretation, though later 
Marley glosses over the incident tome with a 
murmur about being held for a few hours for 
driving withouta licence. It’s typical ofhis 
enigmatic style. 

Nomatter, the failure of Wailing Soul caused 
atemporary hiatus in the group’s output. Marley 
left for the States, and later, after being signed by 
Johnny Nash and his manager, to Sweden for an 
abortive project ona film score. No doubt, it was a 
bitter time for him. 

Whatever, the group's'69 comeback with crack 
producer Lee Perry ushered in a new period of 
creativity, with songs like “Duppy Conqueror”, 
“Soul Rebel” and “Small Axe”, some of which have 
appeared in revamped form on the Island trilogy, 
and which scorched their way into the Jamaican 
charts atthe time. 

Within acouple of years, the group were bigger 
thaneverand hadsplitfrom Perry and established 
their own TuffGong label, which still handles their 
material today, as wellasthatbytheIThreeand the 
solo output of Family Man, Bunny and Tosh. 

Marley is bitter in his condemnation ofthe music 
sceneat home. He has alist of dues paid that are 
second to none, ripped off, exploited and conned. 

“Them guys on the machine (the producers), 
all them wanna dois’ustle quick - like you find 
a guy put out 200 songs year with 60 different 
singers (laughs). And like them guys don't play 
nomusic, them only have the equipment, and 
them try and makeit so you don’t get no money.” 





Herecalls with glee how the artists themselves 
—and not the all-important production bosses — 
initiated the reggae rhythms of the late 60s to 
escape from the crippling monopoly of the trade: 
“Them guy on the machine’aveall the Rock 
Steady, so we come up with something new, we 
start to play reggae, and all the Rock Steady them 
’ave them’ave to parkit’cos reggae take over. 

But the type of people who flood the market — it's 
like yer getting dregs of water instead ofclean 
water, mon.” 

Ask Marley who helikes on the current Jamaican 
recording scene and he'll tell you: *Meloveall 
thereggaeartists, man, knowing that they don't 
understand thesituation and that them can do 
better. Meloveallofthem, 'costhem ’ave the same 
feeling as me." 

WW 7 ITHhissigningtoIsland in1972and 

{я w, Í / priortothattheestablishment ofa 
| regularself-sufficientlineupthathad 
imported the Barrett brothers’ rhythmsection from 
Lee Perry’s studio band, the Upsetters, Marley's 
days ofartistic frustration and being ripped off 
are hopefully a thing ofthe past. Certainly the 
extended studio time that the Island deal allowed 
him, together with decent production facilities, 
resulted with Catch A Fireina profound departure 
from the primitive production standards that had 
been associated sometimes unfairly with reggae up 
tothattime. 

Unlike other reggae artists – Jimmy Cliffis the 
most outstanding example — who have lost both 
their musical roots and their roots appealinan 
attempt to “go commercial”, The Wailers (or “Bob 
Marley & The Wailers” as the title goes these days) 
still get No1s on the Jamaican charts with 
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disconcerting regularity. To theJA youth, Marley 
isstilla “soul rebel”, an outlaw hero who stands 
alongsidelatterday Rasta idols like Augustus 
Pablo, IRoy and U Roy and the whole gamut of dub 
and voiceover artists (and even producers like King 
Tubby and Perry) who, unlike Marley, don't get 
coveredin the whiterock press. 

Not yet, atleast. They’re simply too far out. 

Until white ears get accustomed to their bizarre 
production tricks and uncompromising 
rhythmic concentration. 

Whether Marley can escape from being merely a 
rock cult—albeita headily fanatic one- and make 
the kind ofbreakthrough that would take him into 
the album charts remains to beseen. But as one 
commentator remarked last week, thatisn’tlikely 
to happen until his musicis given the radio airplay 
nowafforded to both black funkadelics and white 
rock. Ahit single might shake nations. 

Though atthe moment Marley says he’s not really 
concentrating too much on hisnextalbum, he 
already has afew numbers written and ready. 
Apart from the aforementioned “Natural Mystic", 
there’s anumber called “Turn Over” that Marley 
describes as “a song like ‘Bend Down Low’ or that 
intricate love song typeo’ bag.” 

There's also to bea restyled version of his first 
TuffGong smash, “Trenchtown Rock”, which 
already plays a prominent partin his stage act. 

Аѕ Пеауе the interview, Marley’s already juggling 
a football on his feet, itching for whatis apparently 
alengthy daily workout (his physical condition is 
pretty impressive). Back home, he tells me, they 
haveaTuffGongteam that has Alan Coleas skipper 
—aRastawhospentatime playing at top club level 
in Brazil. A team fuelled on ganja could takeover 
the world. @ 
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July 17,1975: Bob Marley & The Wailers send 
LondonsLyceumintoraptures. Five months later, 
alive recording radically amplifies that impact. 
BY NIGEL WILLIAMSON 


HE week Bob Marley arrived in 
London in July 1975 to play the 
mostimportant concerts of his 
life, hisimageappearedonthe 
cover of both New Musical Express 
and Black Music. Such a dual 
accolade was both highly unusual 
andinvested with significance. Thetwo magazines 
had very different readerships, and the crossover of 
interest between them was at the time limited to a 
handful of black acts who’d become credible album 
artists among white rock fans: Stevie Wonder, 
Marvin Gaye, maybe Sly Stone. 

NeilSpencer's NMEcover story can beread elsewhere 
in this Ultimate Music Guide (p50), but it's also 
instructive to quote from Carl Gayle’s article in Black 
Music. “Natty Dread isin town, the soul rebel from 
Kingston and Ethiopia, who with his pride of culture 
and uncompromising stancein music as in life, is 
breaking down the colour barrier,” he wrote. Bob 
Marley was about to changeall that: “They will come to 
hear the music,” Gayle continued, “but notso muchas 
they will come to see his face, the man and hisimage." 

His next paragraph madeit clear that he was not 
talking about Black Music readers, but about how the 
Kingston soul rebel had captured NME's white rock 
audience: “They’rea little awestruck by the fire they’ve 








seen in his pictures and have heard in his voice, by his 
aggression and his beauty. And they would be more 
than alittleillat easein his presence. But they’ve 
already been hypnotised, they cannotresist. So that 
when he tells them to lively up themselves, there will 
benoalternative, he’s got them under his spell.” 

Gayle’s words then rushed towards an almost 
orgiastic crescendo: “There’s going to be burnin’ 
and lootin’, weepin’ and wailin’ tonight. An 
atmosphere of carnal expectancy and revolution 
tonight. Tonight, tonight!” 

When Marley awoke on July 17, 1975 in the flat off 
the King’s Road that Island Records had provided for 
himand was handed a copy of Gayle’s article, he could 
be forgiven ifhenervously wondered whether he 
could live up to such expectations. That afternoon 
in rehearsal, he pushed the Wailers to the limit and, 
with his fellow founder members Tosh and Livingston 
now gone, he was particularly hard on newcomers, 
keyboard player Tyrone Downieand guitarist Al 
Anderson. The Barrett brothers - drummer Carlton 
and Aston ‘Family Man’ on bass - held down the 
rhythm witharocksteady one-drop, supported by 
Alvin 'Seeco' Patterson, a 45-year-old former bauxite 
miner who had been an early mentor to the teenage 
Marley and then the Wailers’ roadie, but who was now 
elevated to banging various bongos, congas, > 
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HONEST AND 
OVERDUBS ARE 
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tambourinesand cowbells onstage. Over 
this simmering soundbed sat the backing 
voices oftwo-thirds of theI Three, Rita 
Marley and Judy Mowatt (missing the 
pregnant Marcia Griffiths). 

Asthehotand sultry afternoon turned 
intoasticky and humid city evening, ticket 
holders began queuing around the Lyceum, 
an ornate vaudeville palace at the Aldwych 
end of the Strand. Carl Gayle had been right: 
Marley was “breaking down the colour 
barrier”. Dreadlocked Rastafarians jostled 
good-naturedly with ragged-arsed hippy 
boysand their smock-wearing girlfriends. 
Inside, the Lyceum was like asweatbox and 
thearomaof marijuana hung heavyin the 
air, as compere Tony Garnett announced: 
“ThisI wan tellya, isthe Trench Town 
experience... all the way from Trench Town, 
Jamaica, Bob Marley & The Wailers!" 

Flankedby portraits of Marcus Garvey 
and Hailie Selassie, and with thestage 
swathed in the Rastafarian colours of red, 
green and gold, the Barretts started up a 
churning rhythm anda fired-up Marley 
ran onstage bursting with energy like a 
footballer taking the pitch ina cup final. 

He high-stepped straight into the immortal 
words, “Опе goodt’ing bout music, when it 
'ityafeelnopain." TheI Threeshimmied 
andthe placeerupted into one seething, 
swaying, dancing massfeeling no painat 
all. Some 42 years on, the memory ofthe 
moment still makes the hairs on the back 
ofthis writer’s neck stand on end. 

Marley wasin shamanic form that night. 
Hedespised politicians and preachers 
alike, but he evoked both the fervour ofa 
political rally and the evangelicalintensity 
ofa gospel revival as “Trench Town Rock" 
gave way toarighteous trinity of his most 
insurrectionary songsin “Burnin’ And 
Lootin"", “Them Belly Full (But We 
Hungry)" and “Rebel Music (3 O'Clock 
Roadblock)”. He softened the mood with 
the gentle eroticism of “Stir It Up” and 
“No Woman, No Cry” before raising the 
tempoagain with “Natty Dread” anda 
skanking “Kinky Reggae”. Finally he 
returned with the band for a euphoric 
encore of “I Shot The Sheriff” anda 
righteous 10-minute jam on “Get Up, Stand 
Up”. The following evening he would do 
itallagain, adding “Slave Driver” and 
“Lively Up Yourself” to the setlist. 

As wemelted away into the still warm 
night, everyone knew we had witnessed 
something special, one ofthoserare time- 
has-come moments when you're privileged 
to be present at acritical juncture in musical 
history, ashow that marked not only 
Marley’s personal apotheosis, but 
reggae's coming ofage. 

“Fantastic Wailers rock Britain — Marley, 
king of reggae!” an excited Melody Maker 
front page blazed the following week. 
“Dozens of fans rushed the stage and stood 
with their arms outstretched, trying to 
touch the wild-haired prophet who 
hopped and darted above them,” 
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“Thisis 
everything that 
aWailers'live’ 
albumshould 
be-an 
irresistible, 
sweat- 
drenched live’ 
classic that's at 
once anideal 
introductionto 
Marley'smusic 
andvideos, 
andaperfect 
mementoof 
thisyear'sUS 
andUK tour. 
Throughout, 
thebandplays 
exemplary, 
brilliant stuff, 
growing with 
sultry power...” 
NEILSPENCER, 
NME, 
NOVEMBER29, 
1975 





Trenchtown Rock 


Burnin’ And Lootin’ 


Them Belly Full 
(But We Hungry 


Lively Up Yourself 


No Woman, No Cry 


Stephen Davis recalled a decade later 
in his biography of Marley. “Someone 
tobelievein, someone to follow.” 

Standing at the back of the hall on both 
nights was Chris Blackwell, supervising 
the recording of the shows on the Rolling 
Stones mobile unit. “I don’t know how 
many the Lyceum holds, but nowhere near 
as manyas those who have since told me 
they were there,” Blackwell told Uncutin 
2001. “Bob Marley broke out from that 
show. Healready hada white rock 
following because the Catch A Fire album 
wasn’tastraight reggae record and we 
had designed it to appeal toa white rock 
audience. But everyone who was atthe 
Lyceum concerts was soincredibly 
moved by that performance that they 
all went away and carried the word like 
they were missionaries.” 

Blackwell had taken the decision to 
record the Lyceum showsa few weeks 
earlier, following a showcase gig by Marley 
and the Wailers at the Roxy inLA, attended 
byanaudiencethatincluded Mick Jagger 
and Keith Richards, George Harrison and 
RingoStarr, Robbie Robertson, members 
ofthe Grateful Dead, Joni Mitchell, Billy 
Preston, Herbie Hancock, Buddy Miles 
and Cat Stevens. 

“Hesang ‘No Woman, No Cry’ and the 
audience overin the right-hand corner 
started tosing along. Ican picture it now,” 
Blackwell told Uncut. “It wasa fantastic 
moment and I realised that we had to record 
him singing that song live. Iknewit could 
beahitsingle, butit had to be recordedin 
front ofan audience with them creating 
the atmosphere and being part ofit. The 
Wailers were offto England justafter that 
and the Lyceum seemed the obvious place 
torecordit.” 

Inatypically audacious move, the version 
ofthesong recorded on thesecond night at 
the Lyceum was released as asingle two 
monthslaterand rose to No22in the UK 
charts (itwasto make No 8six years later, 
onits reissue following Marley’s death). 

Any otherrecord company boss would 
surely havereleased the wonderful studio 
version of “No Woman, NoCry" on Natty 
Dreadasasingle. Butafterseeingthe 
anthemic quality the song tookonin 
concert, Blackwell wanted more, and it 
joined Chuck Berry's “My Ding-a-Ling”, 
Peter Frampton’s “Show Me The Way" and 
Cheap Trick’s Budokan version of “I Want 
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You To Want Me” onarelatively shortlist of 
hit singles recorded livein concert. 
Twomonthsafterits release asasingle, 
“No Woman, NoCry” appeared with six 
other songs recorded over thetwo nights at 
the Lyceum on the album Live!. Asconcert 
albums go, it’s faithful and honest and 
overdubs are admirably absent. Inline with 
Blackwell’s vision ofthe audience “creating 
the atmosphere and being part ofit”, the 


Barrett (bass), Tyrone 
Downie (keyboards), 

Al Anderson (lead 
guitar), Alvin `Seeco' 
Patterson (percussion), 
Rita Marley and Judy 
Mowatt (backing 
vocals) 


The 


Barrett drums), 


Island 





Aston Family Man 


UK 38, US 90 


recording relies on the kinetic energy 
between Marley and his disciples to 
override any fuzzinessin the sound quality. 

“Trenchtown Rock” is raw but irresistible. 
By “Burnin’ And Lootin” Marley has 
moved into an almost trance-like vibe 
and on “Them Belly Full” he'sin full-on 
jamming mode, repeating lines overand 
over again and trading them in call-and- 
response style with his backing “sistahs”, 
ashe called them when heintroduced 
them from the stage. “Lively Up Yourself” 
-whichis greeted with wild cheers — 
represents Blackwell’s onlyinterference 
with documentary fidelity. Itwas played 
as the lastnumber on the second night 
before the encore, but on the album it 
was moved up on the setlist to ensure 
Side One of the vinyl LP closed witha 
rabble-rousing crowd-pleaser. 

Theshiftin the running order also 
enabled Blackwell to open Side Two with 
“No Woman, No Cry”, a majestic, emotional 


AHISTORICAL 
DOCUMENT THAT 
CAPTURES A UNIQUE 


MOMENT 


performance even more 
transcendentally tender than the 
studioversion. Thenit’s straight to 

the encore witha relaxed, skanking 
version of “I Shot The Sheriff” quite 
different from the tighter studio 
version on Burnin’, anda final burst 
ofmilitancy with “Get Up, Stand Up”, 
on which there's plenty of enthusiastic 
audience participation on the chorus. 
The only negative is that the track, which 


broke the 10-minute barrier on both nights, 
fades after six anda half minutes, a victim 
ofthe constraints of vinyl. 

Acooking version of “Kinky Reggae”, 
with obligatory band introductions, was 
later added to aremastered CD release, 
boosting the original 38 minutes to 45, 
andatriple vinyl package featuring the 

complete sets from both concerts was 

belatedly released in 2016. 
Ultimately it’s a record thatis 
Ғагтоге ап alive concert 
album. Like Dylan’s The 
Bootleg Series Vol4: 
The “Royal Albert Hall” 
Concert, Cash’s At Folsom 
PrisonorJames Brown’s 
Live At The Apollo, it’sa 
historical document that 
captures auniqueand 
special moment for posterity 
and for those unfortunate 
enough notto have been there. 
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“Everywhere is war!" Embattled by business 
problems, Jamaicanstrife and areligious 
bereavement, Marley fights back. 

BY GRAEMETHOMSON 


ANDWICHED between two epochal 
albums, Live! and Exodus, it's easy to 
overlook the significance of 
Rastaman Vibrationin Bob Marley's 
catalogue. Though hemay have 
made morerevered records, anda 
fewstronger ones, it was his eighth 
studio album that gave Marley the only US Top 10 
album ofhis lifetime, finally promoting him from 
charismatic contender to superstar. Moreover, he did 
it witha record that balanced out party songs and 
spiritual offerings with a generous serving of rebel 
music. Compared to the more expansive music 
Marley would go on to makelaterin the’7os, 
Rastaman Vibration has a direct, simple urgency. 
Itwas an album madein the teeth of several sources 
of upheaval - some relatively trivial, some more 
significant. The original incarnation of the Wailers 
wasa thing ofthe past, though the established rhythm 
section of Carlton and Aston Barrettremained. 
Founding members Bunny Livingston and Peter Tosh, 
who'd left the group after Burnin’, both released their 
first solo albums in 1976: Tosh’s brilliant Legalize It 
and Livingston’s equally terrific Blackheart Man. 
Inadvance of recording Rastaman Vibration, 
Marley found himself embroiled in the kind of 
industry dispute that tends to follow swiftly in the 
slipstream of mainstream success. He was at 











contractual loggerheads with his publishing 
company, Cayman Music, which he claimed had 
not been paying him his duein royalties. Under 
existing terms, Cayman would be assigned automatic 
ownership ofall new Marley compositions. His 
response was simply to falsely publish his new songs 
inthenames of friends and family. 

Vincent Ford, already credited as co-writeron 
“No Woman, No Cry”, islisted as the composer of 
“Positive Vibration”, “Roots, Rock, Reggae” and 
“Crazy Baldheads”. The other songs on thealbum are 
credited to Marley’s wife, Rita, the Barrett brothers, and 
Marley’s friend, the professional footballer Allen ‘Skill’ 
Cole. Inits original pressing, Rastaman Vibration had 
the distinction of being the sole Bob Marley album to 
feature none of theman’s own compositions. In 1987, 
six years after his death, the Estate assumed control of 
these songs in court, official recognition that they had 
been written by himallalong. 

More profoundly, justas the album sessions were 
beginning, Marley was deeply shaken by the death 
of Haile Selassie, the Ethiopian ruler revered by 
Rastafarians as His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie], 
Conquering Lion Of The Tribe OfJudah, King Of Kings 
And Elect OfGod, and known colloquially asthe 
Black Messiah. News filtered through on August 27, 
1975 that Selassie had died, aged 83, following a coup 
inhis homeland of Ethiopia. Theofficialcausewas >> 
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AN ATMOSPHEREOF 
MISTRUST AND 
PARANOIA SEEPS 
INTO THE ALBUM 
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Marley in 


Amsterdam, 1976 








respiratory failure, butthere was dark 
talk of murder, conspiracy theories and 
cover-ups. Many Rastas refused to believe 
their beloved God incarnate was dead. 

Marley’s response was to postpone 
thealbumsessions until September, by 
which time he had rustled up a pair of 
tributes for the new record. One of the first 
songs cut for Rastaman Vibration was 
“Jah Live”, atonic to the Rasta troops who 
had fallen into confusion and despair at 
the death of their leader. “Fools sayin’ 
in their heart/Rasta, your Godis dead,” 
Marley counsels. *ButIandIknow]Jah! 
Jah!/Dreadedit shall be dreaded and 
dread/Jah live, children yeah!" A balm 
tosuffering and grief, although there is 
obvious sadness inits easy lilt, Marley 
sounds calm, strong and filled with love. 

“Jah Live” provides a beatific 
conclusion to thealbum. In contrast, 
“War” pays tribute to the King Of Kings 
byimmortalising his message with an 
infectious militancy. Its lyricsare taken 
directly from Selassie's address to the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
October 4, 1963. The speech had been 
printedina pamphlet brought to one of 
thealbumsessions by ‘Skill’ Cole, which 
ispresumably why Marley gifted Cole 
credit forthesong. 

Encompassing the universal — racial 
equality, world peace, human bondage 
—andthespecific -there are calls to 
topple the oppressive regimes in Angola, 
Mozambique and South Africa — Marley 
turns Selassie’s pleainto animpassioned 
demi-rap. The verses stretch out and fizz 
likea fuse, building to an explosive 
chorus: “Everywhereis war!” It’s a 
masterclass ofphrasing and timing, 
Marley negotiating the speech’s dense 
rhetorical content (“The dream of 
lasting peace, world citizenship, rule of 
international morality will remain buta 
fleetingillusion to be pursued but never 
attained") with aplomb, as the music 
throbs around him, anchored by a 
sensationally funky bassline and 
punctuated by a blazing horn figure. 
Thedeluxe edition ofthe album features 
anextended version of “War”, with an 
extraverseanda particularly engaged 
vocalfinalefrom Marley. 

“War” is ultimately concerned with 
iniquities in the Rasta homeland of 
Africa. Closer at hand, the politics of 
Jamaica were brimming over into 
violence and anarchy. The deadly 
factionalism of Prime Minister Michael 
Manley’s PNP and the opposing JLP, 
each backed by an enforcing squad of 
gangsters and rude boys, had left Jamaica 
inastateofnearcivil war. Matters were 
further destabilised by the interference 
of American CIA agents, concerned by 
Manley’s links with Castro’s Cuba and 
intent on infiltrating the JLP to help 
them win the upcoming election. 

Theatmosphere of mistrust and 


paranoiaseepsinto the album, both 
overtly and obliquely. On the surface, 
“Johnny Was” isasmooth soul cut, the 
Curtis Mayfield touches on the chorus 
bolstered by fulsome backing from the 

I Three. Its elegantlanguorsits at odds 
with the sorrow ofthe song, however, 
concerning the death ofa local boy 
“shot downin the street”. Marley 
approaches this everyday tragedy not 
fromacombativeviewpoint- though 
thereis an inevitable dig at “the system” 
—but from the tender perspective ofa 
mother who has lost her son to senseless 
violence. Despite an oddly stiff vocal and 
some incongruous synthesisers, the 
empathy cuts through. 

“Crazy Baldhead” isa more militant 
warning shot across the bows of Jamaica’s 
non-Rasta establishment, black and 
white. They “brainwash education to 
make us the fools”, Marley sings on the 
first track on Rastaman Vibration to find 
him truly firing onall cylinders, notleast 
vocally. As the intro kicksin, heemitsa 
heart-rending shriek, likea war cry; later 


RASTAMAN 
VIBRATION 
IS VERY 
MUCHAN 
ALBUM OF 
TWOHALVES 
=== 


hescatsbeautifully,hismovesshadowed 
by AlAnderson'sfluid guitarlines. Aston 
Barrett underpins itall with a mighty bass 
figure, while the percussive flourishes are 
brightand effective. Itsoundslikeitcould 
go on forever, and live it often did, but here 
it fades toosoon, after only three minutes. 

On the shunting dub-funk of “Want 
More” Marley sounds similarly pissed off 
and edgy, shouting “down back-biter” 
repeatedly at some slippery enemy, who 
ison course foramighty reckoning: “Jah 
have them inthe region/In the valley of 
decision.” “Who The Cap Fit” follows a 
similar line of attack, though in contrast 
to “Want More”’s eeriesparseness, the 
music hereis gorgeously full, defined by 
abright, sensualsynth line and Marley’s 
disarmingly soft vocal, regretful rather 
thanenraged. Marley alludes to Jesus’ 
betrayal at the Last Supper - “Some 
willeat and drink withyou” - animage 
that resonated with his increasingly 
sanctified public profile, and the growing 
retinue of devout believers gathered 
around him. It’sasong about trust and 
betrayal, a gentle tirade against 





backstabbers, false friends, 
pretenders and spillers of 
secrets. “Some will hate 
you, pretend they love you 
now/Then behind they 

try toeliminate you... 
Hypocrites and parasites/ 
Willcome up and take a 
bite.” Given what would 
happen eight months after 
the release of Rastaman 
Vibration, itsounds 
spookily prescient. 

“Who The Cap Fit” was 
originally called “Man To 
Мап”. Similarly, the fidgety “Night Shift” 
wasaremake of “It’s Alright” from Soul 
Rebels. Bothhad been recorded originally 
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with Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry, whorecorded “Thisis the 
with Marleyathis Black Arkstudio mostscaringly 
shortly before work officially began on politicalalbum 
Rastaman Vibration. Perry reportedly issuedright 
А 3 acrossthe 

hadahandin producing a handful of spectrumof 
songs on thealbum - “the good ones, contemporary 
the groove ones,” according to Chris musicin 
Blackwell - but was left uncredited recent years... 
duetosomeunspecified unease between Themusic 
thetwomen. tacklesracial 

Themuscular “Rat Race" certainly wei d 
bears Perry's production imprimatur. andwitha 
Fiery and fluent, the arrangement devastating 
foregrounding a blast ofclassic R&B cry from 
horns, it’s another track that possesses theheart.” 
apremonitory weight. Marley’s most ENSE AN 
explicitdenouncement ofescalating MAKER MAY 1. 
tensions between the PNPandJLP- 1976 i 


“Politicalviolencefillya city, yeah!/Don’t 
involve Rasta inyour say-say/Rasta don’t 
workforno CIA” it'sadirectattack on the 
shenanigansinvolvingthe politicised 
bully boysin Kingston’s shanty towns, 
and the degradation ofhumanity at the 
hands of their political puppet-masters. 
Atthese moments, Rastaman Vibration 
possesses the powerful tint of prophecy. 
Atothers, itis simply acollection of tunes, 
allofwhich are enjoyable, thoughsome 
areundeniably lesser entries in Marley's 
canon. “Positive Vibration" – the closest 
we get toatitle track- preaches asimple 
message of positivity over a slow groove, 
organ tothe fore, concluding that 
negativity is the work of the devil. 

“Roots, Rock, Reggae" — derived 
from “Rainbow Country", another 
collaboration with Perry —isaslight party 
tune, celebrating the uplifting power of 
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Positive Vibration 
ЖЖЖ 

Roots Rock Reggae 8 
ЖЖЖ ЖЖЖ 

Johnny Was xxx 9 War xxxx* 
СгуТоМе*** 10 Као Васе Жжжж 
Want Моге 11 JahLive xxx 
**** 

Crazy Baldhead 
**** 


Who The CapFit 
ЖЖЖЖ 
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J Studios; Joe Gibbs 
Studio, Kingston, 


Produced by: Bob Marley 
& The Wailers 
Personnel:Bob Morley 
(vocals, guitar), Earl 
Chinna Smith (guitar, 
percussion), Al Anderson 
(guitar), Carlton 
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musicandreggae's 
growing commercial 
breakthrough: “We’re 
bubblin'onthe Top 100, just 
likea mighty dread!"Tommy 

McCook’s saxophone and 

Don Kinsey’s bluesy guitar 

overdublendthesonga 

Slick, radio-friendly sheen. 

“Cry To Me” hasthesweet 
simplicity of Marley'searliest 
recordings with the Wailers. A 
two-chord trick, Sam Cooke 
settoasharpskank, it’s the 
sole moment here where 
Marley turns his thoughts to 
romantic matters. 

Very much an album oftwo halves, 
Rastaman Vibration is somewhat 
unbalanced, arriving frontloaded with 
relatively lightweight trifles, andsaving 
its declamatory knockout blows for the 
latter stages. None ofits 11 tracks were 
included on Legend, the posthumous 
1984 compilation which secured Marley's 
statusasanicon, and broughthis music 
into homes previously untouched by 
reggae, which may explain why the 
profile of Rastaman Vibrationremains 
relatively modest compared tomany 
other Marley albums. Atthe time, 
however, it did the trick. Island threw 
everything behind the album, launching 
anunprecedented promotional campaign 
inthe US. Blackwell talked later ofMarley 
“breaking out... [there was] real interest 
andmomentum”. By far his most 
successful release to date, it was followed 
bythe most fruitful and acclaimed tour 
ofhis life. Towards the end ofathree- 
month jaunt around America and Europe, 
Bob Marley & The Wailers played five 
nights at Hammersmith Odeon, selling 
morethan 20,000 tickets. 

When it was all over, inthe autumn 
of 1976, hewentbackhometoa country 
rocked by political violence, to prepare 
for his appearance at the Smile Jamaica 
concertin December. The vibrations 
swiftly turned from positive to negative, 
with Marley caught in the middle. 

Events dictated that Rastaman Vibration 
would be the last time Jamaica’s most 
famous son was able to record in his 
homeland for three years. For the newly 
anointed reggae king, bloodshed and 
exile awaited. 


Barrett (drums), Aston 
Barrett (bass guitar), 
Tyrone Downie (bass, 
keyboards, percussion), 
The! Three (backing 
vocals), Tommy McCook 
(sax), Donald Kinsey 
(guitar overdubs) 
Highest chart position: 
UK 15,058 
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music 
tagainst 
esystem 


Outside his home in Kingston, the hangers on and 
uscrs are massing. Bob Marley, though, appears 
unperturbed: “Must run home like mind,” he tells 

“Keep open.” As the Wailers prepare 
for their triumphant return to the UK, their leader 
remainssanguine about his new fame, and about 
the new prominence of reggae and Rastafarianism 
beyond the shores of Jamaica. “My music defend 
righteousness,” he asserts. "If vou're white and you're 
wrong, then you're wrong, if vou're black and you're 
wrong, youre wrong.” 
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“DON’T want success. Success 
meannuttin’. Plenty people been 
successful, but dey still living 
dead." — Bob Marley 


"S noordinary rehearsal 
room, the door-less out- 


- , 

= ouseinthe garden of Bob 

ЖП R Marley’s housein Hope Road, 
Kingston, justa few minutes 


alongfromthe Prime Minister's residence. 

The Wailers practise here, ina room about 
twice the size of the average British lounge. What 
makes it extraordinaryin atmosphere is the 
unmistakeable feeling that when the musicians are 
there, playing and smoking and planning a concert 
oranalbum, it’s as ifnothing had ever happened 
and they werestill jamming purely for fun, as they 
did1o years ago. With few cares or considerations 
beyond the next tune, the new single, and not the 
faintest prospect of world tours and hit albums. 

Adrumkitlies idle, an empty guitar case here, a 
chair ortwo...and what’s this? A running orderis 
scribbled and stuck to the wall reading as follows: 
“Revolution”/“Natty Dread”/“So Jah Seh”/“No 
Woman’”/“I Shot The Sheriff”/“Talking Blues” 
/“Road Block”/“Bellyful”/“Jah Live”/ “Trenchtown 
Rock”/“Nice Time”/“Concrete Jungle”/“Kinky 
Reggae”/“Midnight Ravers”/“No More Trouble”/ 
“Bend Down Low”/“Get Up, Stand Up”/“Rat 
Race”/“Burnin’ And Lootin’”/“Stir It Up”/“Duppy 
Conqueror"/"Slave Driver”/“Rock My Boat"/ 

“One Love”/“Thank You Lord”. 

Onanother wall, an article of faith: a portrait with 
the words, “Imperial Majesty, Emperor Halle 
Selassie, King Of Kings, Lord Of Lords.” 

Incongruously, asticker is pinned beneath it: 
“Album of the Year - Natty Dread”. 

Bob Marley lives here, works here, plays here and 
ifthere'sonething absolutely endearing about the 
whole Jamaican-Rastafarian reggae story as it 
reaches its British peak with Bob Marley'stournext 
week, it's this: what you see, and what they say, 
isallthereis. There'sno hiding behind poses, 
andtheuncluttered sound oftheir music runs 
synonymously with their personalities. The 
rehearsal room is the opposite of pretentious. 

Marleyis hard to reach. Even his friends say that 
strangers, particularly white ones, should not go 
tohis house unless accompanied by a face which 
Marley recognises. Itis virtually impossible to 
make an appointment to see him, because he 
appears not to recognise schedules, even for 
himself. But eventually, on that hot evening, he 
appeared from the table tennis room in his house 
and walked me outside, saying he would think 
better with someair. 

His houseis large and oldand rambling, and 
bears the vibrations ofa commune. People driftin 
and out, bycarand on foot, and he waves to them 
all, while remaining seated on thesteps. 

The houseisa positive statement by Marley. 
Opposite, there are some terrible new apartments 
which look like prison cells, and Bob continually 
laughs atthefactthatthey have bars up, protecting 
them from burglars. “No way to live, no way to 
live!” he keeps saying. 

“Mustrun home likemind. Keep open." 

Thus, Marley’s home, Island House, in Hope 
Road, Kingston, isopen to all-comers. Especially 
Rastafarians. As the Marley/ Wailers success 
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gathers momentum, sotheirallegiance 

to Rastafarian principles becomes more 
concentrated. Every other sentence of Marley's 
speech is punctuated by areferenceto Jah (God) 
andas he drew harderonhhiscigar-sized spliff 
(joint), repeating “Righteousness must cover the 
earth like the water cover the sea,” [had visions of 
asermonratherthana conversation, and certainly 
fading hopes ofa lucid conversation. 

Andyetit'stoo easy to dismiss the obsession with 
Rastaas excluding their attachment to reality. It’s 
impossible to catch, first time round, every word 
and nuance of what Marley is saying, but his drift 
issimpletounderstand, and whilehe keeps 
returning to his declarations that 
commercial gainis not his aim, 
heisacutely aware ofall that’s 
happening aroundhim. 
His mind moves very 
quickly indeed, and his 
powers ofobservation 
areuncanny. 

Iasked him first about 
hisevidentneedto 
smoke ganja (herb), of 
which hepartakesa 
pounda week, and 
why the smoking fit 
was so dovetailedinto his 
Rasta beliefs. 

“Herbis healing ofanation,” hesaid 
quietly. “When you smoke, you don't frighten so 
easy. Herb bring all brethren together, all thinking 
alike, and that’s why they lock you up when you 
smoke herb, because it makes people think same 
way, butif people don’t smoke herb they think 
different from each other, can be told what todo 
and get... confused. 

“In Babylon we give thanks for herb, and if we 
didn’t have herb to educate us, we be educated by 
fools who tell us to live like funny, likein Babylon. 
Herbisthe healing ofa nation, Bible say that. Herb 
come out ofthe ground!” 

Did this contempt, then, for materialism 
and Babylon (Western culture) and even for 
organised society represent Black Power, and 


"THEREAL 
REGGAEMUST 
COMEFROM 
JAMAICA" 
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did Bob feel his music was preaching to white ears, 
orto blacks about whites? 

“My music fight against the system. My music 
defend righteousness. If you're white and you're 
wrong, then you’re wrong, if you're black and 
you're wrong, you're wrong. People are PEOPLE. 
Black, blue, pink, green - God makenorules 
where my people suffer and that why we must 
have redemption and redemption is now. 

Against white people? Couldn'tsay that. I fight 
















against the system that teach youin live and die.” 

Sohis music existed for propaganda? He laughed 
atthe seriousness of the word. “No, if God had-na 
given measongtosing, I wouldn’thaveasong to 
sing. Soit’s not MY music, from my soul, doing 
these things, saying these words. Idon’t know 
about propaganda, butin telling truth, andI don’t 
deal with the wrong things of life, and I don’t want 
toknowthem, you... knowthem, and because 
you're not perfect you might try to change. Don't 
liketheideaofpropaganda, that's not howI-and-I 
seeit. Don'tdeal with darkthings." 

And yet many ofhissongs, I said, were laced with 

stabsatvariousinequalities. “Bellyful”, for 
example, was surely a commentary on 
the starvation ofsome as compared 
with the abundant wealth 
of others? 
Notexactly, Marley 
answered. Itwas more 
subtle than that: “Your 
belly’s full, but we're 
hungry for your LOVEof 
your brethren. Food’sin 
yourstomach, but cannot 
yousee there is more to living 
than filling it? Where’s the love 
for your brother?" 
No, heaverred, it wasn’t entirely 
amaterialisticcommentary, moreasad 
declaration of the bankruptcy of believing that 
everything ended with self-gratification. But he 
was positively not playing arole. Asked if he felt 
anyresponsibility as the most popularstarreggae 
had produced, he said: *Idon'tthinkaboutit, you 
know. Too busy working. People come to me, say, 
‘Bob Marley, biginternational artist’ and I laugh. 
Idon’t know what that mean. Ifit mean more 
people listen, enjoy music, then good. That’s all.” 

Still, he had been watching the adoption of 
reggae by others, and he liked Johnny Nash’s 
“Stir It Up”, a world hit version of the Marley song, 
and he was interested in other incursions into the 
style, mentioning Paul Simon’s “Mother And Child 
Reunion” (“Nice”). 

“See, dem American players come down here 
and play with Jamaican musicians who are 
very friendly. Make good records. It happens 
allthetime." 

Sothere was по determination to keep reggae 
asawholly private scene, and Jamaica was happy 
for the world to go into Kingston and join in? 

“Nah, world cannot takeit,” Bob replied 
immediately. “Thisis oneofthem things the world 
cannot take. It’s like gold is gold and silveris silver, 
and whatis... imitation can be seen t’be imitation. 

“So the real thing, nobody can take away from 
here. You have to really comein to this thing at our 
time to have the feel, y'know. It’s art, y'know, art. 
Notjusta purposeful thing, but from knowing. 
That's why I-and-I know nobody сап takeit. They 
can goanywhereand play funky and soul, but 
reggae -too hard, reggae. Musthave a bond with it. 
Therealreggae mustcomefrom Jamaica, because 
other people could not play itallthe while, anyway 
—itwould go against their whole life. Reggae has 
tbe... inside you.” 

Marley wasnowtrying to definereggae musicas 
clearly as possible, and the nearest he could get 
was tosayit was like jazz. 

“Jazz—acomplete music,” he declared, still 


smoking. “Reggae complete, too. Reggaeis funky, 
butit’s also different from funky, and sometimes 
Itink funky soul music goes little too farin what it 
tries todo. Reggae musicis simple, all the while. 
Different from soul as well. Cannot be taught, 
that’s a fact.” 

Itrelied ona mental attitude, he explained. If 
he was depressed and was going into a studio, he 
could not make music properly. But then, it might 
easily have something to do with the people and 
theirvibrations. Не felt- well, not uneasyin the 
company of non-Rastafarians, but not relaxed 
either. He wanted tostress, though, thatthere was 
noantipathy towards non-Rastas. 

“Well, Isay giveamanachanceifhe’s not Rasta. 
The Bible full ofstories of people not treated right for 
not believing. Problem is not with people who аге 
notin touch with Rasta, but with people who are 
once Rastaand then have leftit and have to go back 
toit. These can be difficult and... confused people." 

Propaganda for Rastafarianism was something 
headmitted, ifnot for black repression. 

Areyou trying to make audiences outside 
Jamaica appreciate what Rastafarianism 
stands for? 





“Yeh, mon, Rasta Man Vibration gonna cover the 
Earth! Jah say, until the philosophy which places 
onerace superior and one race inferior is finally 
and permanently discredited and abandoned, 
then we won’t have no peace. Babylon believe in 
divideand rule, but Rasta one way only, the right 
way, and wecan doit, butit take longer. We have 
redemption now, nobody can stop it." 

Marleysaid he read achapter ofthe Bible every 
day, and based his beliefon that, including his 
diet. Heis avegetarian, although that is nota 
prerequisite of Rastafarianism. He didn’t drink, 
he said, because it was obvious that pumping 
chemicalsinto his body would makehimill. 

“A little wine, sometimes,” he reflected. 

“The reason people drinkis because they want to 
feel how I feel when I smoke. Everybody need to get 
alittle high sometimes, just that some people get 
high onthe wrong thing. Herb does grow. How 
much doIsmoke? Plenty.” 

Couldsomeone bea Rastaand not smoke? 

“Yeh... butifyou believein Rasta and fight 
against the herb, you are wrong. Herb needsto be 
understood properly, but, in hands of Rasta, itis 
the healing ofa nation." 





BobMarley's 
home,Hope 
Road, Kingston, 
Jamaica 


Smoking is highly illegal in Jamaica, however, 
and Marley repeats his view that society is 
frightened of people thinking the same way. 

“Vampires!” he roared. “Most people are negative 
out there, but Rasta people think positive. Most 
people in Babylon want power. Devil want power. 
God don’t want power, but Devil need power, 'cos 
Devilinsecure.” 

Insecurity never bothered him. Even when he 
travelled outside Jamaica, heremained confident, 
secure, positive. The only country he would 
contemplate settling in, except Jamaica, was Africa 
—this was naturally bound up with his Rasta 
convictions — but even without the prospect of 
settling there, he planned a trip there soon. 

Friends say they dread the day Marley goes there, 
because he’s sucha highly charged, sensitiveman 
that itis bound to change his entire attitude, one 
way or the other, towards his beliefs. 

Hesaid the system taught people that they must 
live and die, but heand his brethren did not agree. 
Furthermore, they were totally opposed to the 
worshipping of material goods to the point where 
peoplein *Babylon" (Bob'sall-embracing word for 
the centre of the world’s problems) died working > 
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BobMarley & The 
Wailers livein 1976 


for material objects which would do nothing to 
enrich their lives. 

Itwasn’t that he personally renounced materially 
useful things: bicycles, cars were OKin the Rasta 
creed, but they were merely a means to an end. 

"Ifsomebody gave mea spaceship, I would 
giveitbacktohim becauseIcould not use it," 
Marleycontinued. 

He pointed to that ugly block ofnew houses 
opposite, and laughed sadly. 

“Those people over there are working to live 
inasituation not good, but the system educated 
them to think thatis the end of their life,” he said. 
“People not taught to beat peace with themselves. 
Education all wrong. Put youin a bracket where 
you earn enough money to pay for THESE things!” 
(He pointed at the houses again.) 

“Well, you have to bea Rasta man to beat the 
system, and when they can get a Rasta manin jail, 
they do, and then they try to get you back there. 
Everyone wants the biggest car, refrigerator, crazy, 
mon - thisisthesystemI keep talking about...” 

Hestarted tosing “Rat Race”. 

What about the race for the title of the biggest 
reggae band in the world then? Did he concede 
suchacontestexisted? 

“Can’tsay that,” he answered, convincingly. 
“J-and-I, and my brethren, only answer to myself 
andto Jah. Ifde Wailers arein some race, wemust 
have been put there by somebody, but not us." 

Howaboutthe future ofthe band, Bob? Doesit 
plan to change, progressin any foreseeable way? 

“When I feel that the job has been done that 
I-and-I have been sent to do, I-and-I packitup,” he 
stated firmly. When would that be? “When I feel 
satisfied and when Jah tells meIam finished with 
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this work. Itmight beat the end of the American 
visit, or the English visit - will know that when as 
many peopleas possible have learned what we 
haveto say." 

When the system is challenged? 

“System bound to go,” heanswered. 

The personal manager of Bob Marley is Jamaican- 
born Don Taylor, who has worked with Tamla 
Motownin Detroit, and especially closely with 
Marvin Gaye, Little Anthony, Martha Reeves and 
Chuck Jackson. He's managed Marley fora year, 
and says he was warnedagainst taking on Bob 
bylocals who described Marley asa “problem, 
difficult character”. 

“What you mustremember,” said Taylor one day 
as he contemplated the escalating Marley story yet 
again, “is that Bob’s sharper than all ofus. Right 
now, he’s getting to the position he was in 10 years 
ago ofnot trusting people, and that’s a pity. Lots 
of people hang around the studios, forinstance, 
saying they are broke and asking him for 10 dollars 
just like they used to. He always used to give friends 
dollars if they needed it, but now the whole world 
seems to bejoiningin. 

“Maybeit’s because there’s jealousy in this town 
because Bob’s the one who madeit, and peopleare 
out to take him fora ride. Thisis real bad, y know 
—they should realise that he’s madeit possible for 
everyone to makeit. Instead, peopleare talking 
behind his backand speaking all this crap about 
selling out. Listen, thesame guys who knew Marley 
when hewasin Trenchtownare talking behind his 
backnow, andit’s sickening...” 

Bob Marley, he declared, knew all about the 
rats and the roaches of Trenchtown living. “Не 
also knowsall those old slogans about no money, 








nojobs, no future. Well, Marley’s giving them 
afuture.” 

Flying out of Kingston next day aboard Air 
Jamaica, Iasked the hostess her views on reggae, 
Rastafarianism, and Bob Marley. She was about 23, 
ablackJamaican. 

“Rastafarianism? Oh, it’s quite popular but only 
among the very young here. I don't think reggae 
willever catch on much. It's really dance music for 
the young. What would you like to drink?" 

RAYCOLEMAN 


IT’S frequently said that no 
single artist has yet captured the 
M flagging spirit of the’7os. Led 
Zeppelin and heavy metal, 
singer-songwriters by thescore, 
middle-of-the-road demons like 
The Carpenters, soft rock, folk 
rock, jazzrock, electronic rock, 
glam rock, sham rockand The 
Chieftains — it'sall valid and 
honestand worthy and good ofits kind. Butit’s true 
tosay that no onesolitary force has erupted which 
can be accurately described as reflecting the heart 
ofthe ’7osina meaningful fashion, like The Beatles 
did with the'6os. 

Thesinglestarwho comes nearest to itis Bob 
Marley. Thisis partly because his concerts are 
actual events asimportant forthe occasion as for 
the music he so powerfully projects - and partly 
because, by virtue of the fact that he's blackand 
singsthebluesofthe'7os, he’s capturing the heat 
ofthetimes. 

Themanhasa hypnotic magnetism, and it'sthe 
suresignofagiantwhenitscarcely mattersthatthe 








quality ofhis musicis 
occasionally rough. What 
counts is solely that he's 
upthere, delivering and 
communicating. 

Fortoolong, itseems to me, 
contemporary music has failed 
toemphasise the emotional 
rapportessential between an 
artistand the audience. Bob 
Marley &The Wailers, during 
theirconcerts at Hammersmith 
Odeon, London, last week, had 
thatrareauraoffamiliarity and 
warmth and heartand presence. 

“Feel The Vibes” said the 
notice outside the Odeon, 
andinside, the Rastaman’s 
vibrations were powerful 
indeed. “Let peaceandlove 
abideinthis house,” said 
Marleyashetookthestage, 
flanked by congasdrapedin 
theEthiopian colours of green, 
yellow and orangeand, atop 
thestage, aflag ofthe same 
persuasion bearinga portrait 
ofthe Rastafarians' idol, 
HaileSelassie. 

Audiences were very mixed in 
colour, but white or black, all 
wereinstantly caught up in the 
intensity of the event. Today, 
ofcourse, Marleyis more 
politically committed to the 
black ‘redemption’ cause than he was a year ago 
when he played that very special gig at the Lyceum, 
London. Everyone at the Hammersmith gigs last 
weekseemed peculiarly aware of the seriousness 
of Bob Marley & The Wailers’ stance. 

Hecame out, singing “Trenchtown Rock”, 
and wewere away, as those deceptively simple 
rhythms gripped an audience which immediately 
abandoned its seats and took to the floor or, like 
me, stood on seats fora better view. “One good thing 
about music, whenit hits, youfeelno pain,” sang 
Marley, and his message was accepted. 

The Odeon, avenueas cold as this music is hot, 
often eats artists alive, because itis impossible for 
them to radiate much from the invisible barrier 
erected by the stage. Yet within seconds, Marley 
had doneit — completely enveloped his audience 
and commanded the entire theatre. It was a 
remarkableachievement. 

What was equally surprising was the speed with 
which he raced through his songs. “Ras-ta-far-i!” 
heexclaimed after the first song, andthe crown 
roared back approvingly as he sailed in to: “This 
morning Iwoke up in the curfew... How many rivers 
to cross before we talk to the boss...” (“Burnin’ 

And Lootin’””’). 

AllMarley’s songs have these cryptic dashes 
of pure demonic fury, so that even when you're 
unaware ofthe complete storyline, it’s easy to 
catch the mood. Furthermore, Marley is now 
concentrating more heavily on animation and 
theatrics. He may dress meanly, inredT-shirtand 
ordinary denims, but hisoutstretched arms, with 
hands across face in desperation, clenched eyes, 
finger-pointing to the extreme to stab home a point 
—allthese characteristics are, ifnot rehearsed, at 








least statements ofintent. Bobis now working hard 
to get across his lines, every bit as seriously asa 
professional actor. 

Head held back, he launched into “Them Belly 
Full", areminder that most ofhis songs stand up as 
anthems in themselves; the lead guitar solo here, 
from Donald Kinsey, was akiller. Throughout the 
concerts, Kinsey impressed with guitar licks that 
absolutely flew, butraced away with their under- 
stated control rather than dabble into that head- 
strong philosophy of the desperate rocker. 

On “IShot The Sheriff”, Marley’s enunciation was 
fascinating. He rode far away from the Eric Clapton 
version, relying more on the potency of the lyrics 
than Clapton, who took the song up the chart on the 
crest ofits rhythm. 

Here, his arm-wavingas he spat out “...but I didn't 
shoot the deputy” was immaculately timed, and 
the back-up vocals of the I Threes was an object 
lesson in restraint and taste. 

(Aword about the! Threes. They're Marcia 
Griffiths, Judy Mowatt and Rita Marley. Not only do 
they look majestic in flowing white and Ethiopian 
flashes, they deliver back-up vocal shots in 
honeyed tones. As always with the greatest of 
artistry, it’s what they leave out, and where they 


“IWILL PACK IT 

UP WHEN JAH 

TELLS MEI AM 
FINISHED" 
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choosetojoin the show, that’s so special. Their 
cohesion and timing was a pure joy.) 

“Reflexes got the better of me/Whatis to be must 
be,” sang Marley, hand over face, pointing his hand 
tothe audience. And next, on “Want More”, his 
hand regularly covering his face as he delivered 
the words: “They stab you in the back/After you get 
whatyou want, do you want more?” 

The bloodcurdling organ of Tyrone Downie 
announced the classic “No Woman, NoCry”, and 
although nothing can eclipse the memory ofthis 
particular song at the Lyceum last year, Marley did 
itOK. The audience chanted “Everything’s gonna be 
allright,” along with thesong, and thesimpleact of 
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clapping by the Threesin mid-song was really 
something. It’s the little things that count... 

And soit went: “Lively Up Yourself", “Roots, 
Rock, Reggae" with the] Threes’ glorious 
counterpoint to Marley’s voice, and the crowd 
really loving the line, “You know, Mister, music 
sure sound good tome!” 

Whether by planning or accident, Marley's 
encore was devoted to his political slants. 
“Rastaman Vibration”, “Rat Race”, andalengthy 
“Get Up, Stand Up”, perhaps his hottest song, all 
demonstrated what animmensely powerful 
repertoire The Wailers now have. Ithoughtthey 
had used up too many of the goodies to encore with 
anything significant, but how wrong can you be! 

Here, Marley delivered his speechin the form of 
the words of Haile Selassie: “Until the philosophy 
where one race stay superior and the other inferior 
isfinallyand permanently discredited and 
abandoned, there will be no peace...” 

Dancing off the stage, as he had done several 
times that night, he had assumed the mantle ofa 
finely honed artist. It may well haveseemed along 
way from Trenchtown, and he may be spouting 
songs from asafe vantage point which irritates 
some ofhis brethren —butatleast he is DOING it. 

Forhis final London show last Friday, before the 
band took off for its provincial tour, Marley was in 
even more joyous mood than on the opening show. 

Dancing around the stage, arms and dreadlocks 
flailing as ifhe had been choreographed, he looked 
and sounded physically tired and mentally high 
enough to carry him through. “I Shot The Sheriff” 
and “No Woman, No Cry” were again the musical 
and spiritual peaks, and by this show the I Threes 
had added short but cute individual dances to the 
start ofseveral ofthe songs. 

Again the audience was politically receptive, 
especially wailing when Bobsang, “We build your 
penitentiaries/We build your schools...” (during the 
glaringly anti-Capitalist song “Want More”). What 
of the music? Economyisthestrength of Marley 
and the Wailers’ sound. Aston Barrett’s bass, Earl 
Chinna Smith’s rhythm guitar, Carlton Barrett’s 
tasteful drums, and the percussion work of Alvin 
Seeco Patterson combine for a lift-off which doesn’t 
relyon volume at all but, through the insistence of 
the beat and heartbeat of the music, makes for 
intoxication after a couple of minutes. 

Marley and the Wailers grab you by the gullet 
and refuse to compromise. No other artist speaks 
for the time so eloquently, and the pure honesty 
of purposeis like a breath offresh airin a scene 
recently dominated by business motives. 

Marley may well be the pawn ina Rasta chess 
game- woolly hats bearing the Rasta colours, 
posters and T-shirts are onsale at concerts, so the 
marketing ofa cult has certainly taken hold. 

Whether that’s a good or bad thing for the music’s 
futureis debatable, but the momentum would 
seem to be unstoppable. For the moment, though, 
Bob Marley & The Wailers are the leaders, the 
most potent voice to eruptinto the contemporary 
music arena within the past six years. And 
Marley himselfis a terrific artist, full ofnervous 
intensity, delivering the goods spectacularly, with 
awealth ofhot music that can chill the spine like 
few other events in recent years. All this, and he 
has his finger on the mood ofa generation, too. 
Whocouldask more? 

RAYCOLEMAN 
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Anaturalleader. ' 


As Jamaican artists become increasingly exploited by 

the music business, Island’s CHRIS BLACKWELL is amore 
empathetic - and more successful - label boss: “Blackwell 
do good for reggae. Do much to encourage musicians, and 
no bad deals,” says Bob Marley. In Kingston, б \\ COLEMAN 
learns all about Blackwell relationship with Marley - and 
what might happen next for reggae's biggest star. “Не will," 
predicts Blackwell, “be bigger than Hendrix.” 
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Marley outside 
his Hope Road 

home, Kingston, 
March14,1976 
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MOVING around reggaecircles 
in Kingston, Jamaica, it’s easy 
tosense uneasiness about the 
commercial bandwagon to 
which some of the musicis 

| hitched. There’s generally 
delightthat Bob Marley has 


=. ‘madeit’, butstilla suspicion 
Mi Lon MA that musicians had better be 
waryofopportunistic record 


businessmen from Americaand Britain, who see 
the musicasacurrent fad, to be exploited quickly 
and then dropped just as speedily when all the 
dollars have been drained off. 

Suchis the love and dedication of many ofthe 
players that they are loathe to sign anything. The 
rumours ofrip-offs are to be heard everywhere, and 
‘trust’ is nota word uttered anywhere. The attitude 
isunderstandable, yet also self-defeating, because 
the very thing wanted by musicians who know full 
well that they have ‘it’ is, indeed, commercial 
success and international recognition. 

What they all seek to help them, therefore, is that 
rare animal, a combination between genuine fan 
and shrewd businessman. Someone who can 
exercise discretion in weighing up the music, who 
canbring alittle, say, taste into the business end. 

Chris Blackwell has these attributes. He's head of 
Island Records. His name will be identified by all 
reggae fanciers, not only as the producer of much 
of Bob Marley's work, but also as a projector of JA 
musicsinceits days of purenovelty value. 

When Millie’s “My Boy Lollipop” wasasmashhit 
in 1964, Blackwell - a white Jamaican who had 
arrivedin London two years earlier – ran the Sue 
label. (Incidentally, itwas on Blackwell’s classy 
little Sue operation that The Beatles originally 
planned to model Apple: “Small and funky, just 
like Sue,” George Harrison once told me.) 

Blackwell had grown upin Jamaica 
subconsciously realising the fermenting musical 
culture, but not until he reached Britain did he fully 
appreciate the long-range potential for the music. 
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Today, heis acknowledged asasort of father 
figureofreggae's success; living testimony, 
perhaps, to theidealism inherentin all musicians 
thatthey can have their cake andeatit. In 
Blackwell, art meets money and survives. 

Curiously enough, Blackwelldid notknow 
Marley when the two men lived in Jamaica. Chris 
had heard of Bob, but not until 1971 did Blackwell 
makecontact with him, when both werein London. 

Together, they'veforgeda kind of musical 
revolution sincea first meeting at Island’s Basing 
Street studios, and their rapport now is complete. 
Talking to each man separately, one becomes 
awareofa peculiarrelationship oftrust, yet 
notofwarmth. Blackwell has masterminded an 
incredibleoperation which has hoisted Marley to 
thetopofthereggaetree, so that now heis faced 
with theinevitable question of: which way now 
and how do wefacea future even trickier than the 
past, artistically speaking? 

Marley, however, though nota man to emit 
emotion with much candour, was laying himself 
ontheline, by hisownstandards, when hesaid to 
me without any prompting: “Chris Blackwell do 
good for reggae. Do much to encourage musicians, 
and no bad deals.” 

Blackwell jet-hops round the world these days, 
butthe Blackwell іп swimming trunks drinking 
lime juice atthe poolside ofa Kingston hotelis 


“REGGAE 
MUSICIANS FEEL 
OSTRACISED 
BY SOCIETY" 
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different from the man of 
action in bigger cities. 
Yes, heagrees – he feels 
relaxed and at home here 
in Kingston, even though 
nowadays it feels rather heady 
returning tosuch teeming 
intensity. When he lived here, 
there was scarcely any local 
scene, which was precisely the 
reason he left. Now, the townis 
awash with music, and he was 
proud ofwhathiscompany 
hadachieved with Marley. *He 
willbebiggerthan Hendrix," 
hedeclares. 


Doyoufeel Marley would 
havewarmedto youandto 
Island Recordsifyou had not 
beenajJamaican? think it 
goes round the other way. In 
many cases, arecord company 
does not, oreven cannot, add 
alottoanact’s longterm future, 
butI knowthatin this caseI was 
able to communicate with Bob 





andalarge part of the early relationship was based 
on myneed to eliminate his mistrust and lack of 
understanding of what! was planning. I know this 
willsound like I'm believing in my own publicity, 
but the factis that that assurance for Bob could 
nothave come from just anybody. If Ihad not 

been Jamaican, with some sort of knowledge 

of the local situation, Idon't honestly believe any 
other company could have come along and got the 
same results.” 


Exactly what was it, then, that clinched your 
relationship and madeit work, bearingin 
mind Marley’s suspicions? I like to think that 
Bob Marley came tous and stayed with us because 
heand his band could see we loved their music, 
believedin them and, mostimportant, would 

stay with them. I mean, Island has invested over 
$200,000in the band, so that’s some act of faith. 

Reggae artists are not used to that level of money, 
quite naturally, and the difficult thing is that they 
sometimes tend to equate the amount of space they 
get, say, іп the Melody Maker with the amount of 
money they should be getting. 

Forexample, David Bowie might get a full-page 
article, andareggaeartist who has not earned any 
money might also geta full-page article for musical 
reasons, rather than commercial reasons, and 
straightaway the reggae musician will say 
something like: “Hey, where are my royalties for 
100,000 sales?” 

Sounless you're really sure, you can end up giving 
them advances or paying them royalties for records 
that will never be sold. It’s avery delicate business, 
butsometimes when you are convinced, you just 
have to givealotofmoneyto convince them you 
knowand believe, and that’s what I did with Bob 
Marley. Iknewit was going to happen eventually. 
It'sa weird way to work, and hard for the accounts 
department, butit’s about music, and music cannot 
always bedefined in purely logical terms.” 


Doyousee your personal roleas the music 
business’ populariser of reggae? Did you feel 
evangelical aboutit years ago, ordo you feel 
that way now? No, notatall, [loveit. understand 
itwell, always have done, Ithink, and l'mableto 
helpitalong at this important time because Ialso 
knowtherock’n’roll side of the business. So far, I’ve 
been the person most able to — well, putitacross. 
ButIthinkalot more people will come into it. 


Doyou think this is reggae’s beginning rather 
than the middle part? I thinkit’s the beginning, 
butI hope the beginning really gets started, 
because atthe moment the scene hasa crazy-ish 
feel toit, whichis very dangerous. It would be 
terrible ifthe people who are very good don't get 
achanceto come out before reggae as a subject 
becomes written off. 


Andhow do youviewother record companies" 
activities in reggae? Well, it depends on who they 
areand what they do. I certainly welcome a CBS 
oran Atlantic or an A&M ога Warner Brothers 
coming into reggae if they would really get behind 
and promote whichever artist they sign. And the 
small basic reggae labels which have always 
existed in England playa very important part 
inexposing all the, as it were, unknown artists. 
Iagree with any record company that tries todo 


ajob, get behind the artists to whom they should 
be committed. Ionly get angry with labels that pick 
up, or go towards something, because they feel 

it’s the rage, and they plan to throw out reggae as 
‘releases’ with the rest ofthe regular rockalbums. 


Doyou feel youhave changed or diluted Bob 
Marley & The Wailers’ music in order to geta 
bigger audience? Not diluted, no, I don’t. The 
thing people must realise about Bob Marley &The 
Wailers is that they could never be persuaded to 
doanything they did notbelievein, so thereis no 
sensein which І, orthey, could properly be accused 
ofmanipulation ofthe musicians or the public. 

On Catch A Fire, | deliberately tried to put 
something into it which I felt they could relate to, 
with rock mixes rather than reggae mixes, and the 
bass heavier upfront and more things happening 
on top. I tried to get from the musicians something 
that was basically there anyway, but wasn’t coming 
out. That's what a producer exists for. 


What did Marley and the others think of your 
attitude, which must have been motivated by 
acommercial ear? They were very happy with 

it. Butit wasn’ta ‘let’s-get-success’ move, just 
anatural progression. Catch A Fire wasnota 
commercially successful album, wasn’t considered 
rootsy enough, perhaps. 


Did yousense with that album that certain 
purists would say Marley was heading towards 
‘selling out’? Sort of, yes. You always get that 


backlash of feeling when an artist has a kind of 

— well, destiny. But I’m quite happy even looking 
back on what happened, because what needed to 
bedonewasdone. 


Whenitsays onanalbum, ‘Produced by Chris 
Blackwelland the Wailers’, what does that 
precisely mean? Well, forexample, on Catch 
AFire, with all the tracks recorded in Jamaica, 
Iwasn’there. They were produced by the Wailers 
themselves. Then Bob Marleycameto England 
with the tracks and in England what we did 
together was puton the otherinstruments – lead 
guitar on some things, Moog here, organ on other 
things. Then wouldactually mixitwith Bob. On 
thesecond album, almostall thestuffwas done 
inJamaica, but overdubbed in England, and we 
were all together again, mixing and remixing. 

My production involvements include perhaps 
extending atrack, saying this trackis really good, 
maybe weshould put more colourintoit, doit again, 
maybe. But now, asalways, the basic roots ofthe 
music havealwaysrested with Bob Marley & The 
Wailers. On this latest LP, they've doneallthe stuff. 


Did you envisage in your early associations 
with reggae its influence onthe mainstream of 
popular music, with the adoption ofthe style 
by Paul Simon, Paul McCartney, Stevie 
Wonder? І do knowthat when | first signed The 
Wailers, what I wanted to do urgently was get their 
records to musicians. Because I really feltthe 
correct way to break them would be by getting them 
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respected among other players. The musicians 
wereso unusually strong, instrumentally, that 
Ifully expected other artists to getas hung up 
as I had become on basslines, things like that. 
Often a musician would say, well, ah, it needs to 
have something more going, you know. It’s loud 
and boring. ButI’d have to argue that that’s not 
the music, really, it’s acontrolled sort of sound.” 


Inthose early days, and we’re only talking 

of say four years ago, were you aware of the 
political stance ofthe music? It was impossible, 
as aJamaican, to be unaware ofit. 


Doyouseethestrength ofthe musictoday 
asinits message ratherthanas dance music? 
Ifyou area black Jamaican and you come from 
Trenchtown, orifyour friends come from 
Trenchtown, and you arewriting your own songs 
and producing reggae music, thenatural source of 
your musicis your environment. Reggae musicians 
here feel ostracised by society at large. It’s still very 
much underground music, really. We all know that 
Bob Marley & The Wailers are huge, but it hasn't got 
through on every level out here. 


Doyouagree with Bob Marley that many 
reggae musicians have been exploited by 
record businessmen? Yes, the rip-offstories are 
often true, but thereis aside to theearly stagesina 
career, when an artist claims to have been ripped 
off, that bears thinking about. Forinstance, 

let’s take the case of (Blackwell names local > 
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producer). I talked yesterday to a musician who 
pointedout thatitwasa kind ofschool everyone 
wentto, and everyone claims that heripped people 
off, recorded them, made lots of money, then moved 
on tothe next musician. Butasarecording 
operation, it should be regarded exactly as a school 
inwhich the musician can learn. You went there, 
didn’t pay anything tolearn, didn’t get paid 
anything to write million-selling tunes or whatever. 
Themusician did his session, and good luck, ina 
way, tothe producerifhe had ahit. The producer 
wasn’t behaving asa consciousrip-off merchant, 
but operating in his own little sphere on acertain 
basis, where supply and demand was turned 
around. He wasn’tahard-headed businessman, 
and he didn’tsay, “OK, sign here for five years.” 
Everybody left him, but it's worth remembering 
that they could leave. There was nocontract. It was 
kind ofauseful workshop. Some people might 
callthatarip-off, buton reflection, 
musicians gained something, too. 


Nevertheless, Marley seems to 
regard youquietly as somekind 
ofsaviour who’s comealong 
and wiped theslate clean, 
makingit possible for him and 
other musicians to achieve 
some credibility. Does that 
weigh heavily on your shoulder? 
Well, it’s abit weird. It’s just that the 
business here has been so much 
like the early R&B. I feel that Island 
has been rather like Atlantic which, 
ifyou remember, was theonly 
company to build artists. Other 
labelsjust cut tunes. Ifitwas ahit, 
great! Didn’tmatter who sang it! 
That used to be thesystem. Here, 
I’vealways been more interested 
inartists than records. We take on 
artists notjust for their firstalbum 
orsingle, but for their future. 
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With the general feeling among reggae purists 
thatreggae has ormightsoon sell-out, exactly 
whatdoyouthinkthe musicians can do to 
counteractagainstthat possibility? I think the 
musicians generally feel so strong today, and they 
must knowthatwhatthey haveis whatis wanted, 
that Ican’tsee it possible they will get dumped by 
anybody, if you see what mean. These people have 
alotto offer today. It boils down toreally caring for 
artists: when I gave Bob Marley & The Wailers that 
firstcash advance to go and make an album, people 
said was madandI could kiss goodbye to it. They 
reckoned I'd get acall from Jamaica saying they'd 
finished three tracks and run out of money, end of 
story. [don’t want to sound too clever about all this, 
butit’s always a mistake to underestimate artists. 


How convinced were you, on that first meeting 
with Marley, ofany charisma attached to the 
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man? Right from the start, when he walked into 
my office above the Basing Street studios. Itwasn’t 
apparentin his other two musiciansat the time, 
though itis now, butat that momentI realised he 
hasaspecial... presence.” 


AsaJamaican, do you feel mentally at one with 
the music, that this is my country’ssound and 
thearrival ofa giant starlike Marley is a kind of 
nationalistic triumph for you? Well, I definitely 
feel it’s the music of Jamaica. Ifonly the people in 
society atlarge here would realise it! It’s original 
andit’s going to spread everywhere and certainly 
Ifeela pride. I’m really pleased to have something 
todo with it. Butitreally is absurd that you can't 
hearanote of reggae music in this hotel, except 
ontheradio occasionally. It’s going to break here, 
though, this year, above ground. When left 
Jamaica in 1962, the biggest-selling albumin 
Jamaica ever was The Student Prince by Mario 
Lanza, and to bean intellectual music lover was to 
tunein to Andy Williams. It takes along, long time 
tochange public taste really drastically. 


Have you ever hadaseriousargumentwith 
Marley? No, andIdon'tthink we'd ever really have 
one. I thinkit’s more than possible that atsome 
time we might part, Bob and Island, becauseit’s in 
thenature ofasmallindependent company that 
when a contract expires, an artiston the way up 
goes toan RCA ora CBSor wherever, because often, 
though notinall cases, the artist can geta deal 
rather like one might get from aninsurance 
company. And when theystart talking that sort of 
money against a company like Island, whichis not 
apubliccompany - well, you seethe problem. 


Doesthat prospect make you despair? Yes. But 
thereis no way out ofit. 


Finally, let’s go backto Marley the man. 
Whatkind of person do youseein him? Super- 
sensitive, amazingly bright, takesin alotofthings 
right to the back of his head. He’sa natural leader, 
and hehassome very, very heavy people around 
him -—when Isay heavy, Imeanin the sense that 
they’re very bright, very intelligent and talented. 
Anditsays alot for him thatthey 
acknowledge him as their leader, 
because they are all very strong people 
in their own right. Basically, the attitude 
of Bob and the Wailers has always been 
that they would, on their terms, like to 
expand their music. 

They had their own little shop here 
even when|I knewthematfirst, and 
when they wanted some money they'd 
goand makeafew records and sell them 
themselves. So they’ve always been a 
veryindependentcrowd, the Wailers. 


Asanon-Rastafarian, how do you 
manageto getsuch closeness with 
Jamaican musicians? Idon't 
participatein the Rasta thing, but 
whatIknow aboutit, Ilike. There's 
ageneralattitudeofanti-establishment 
aboutitthatIappreciate and go 

along with. Musicians are traditionally 
anti-establishment, and Iguess 
Ialways have been, too. 
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BobMarley atthe" Is 
ThisLove" videoshoot, _ 
Keskidee Centre, 
lsington; London, 1977 





Bob Marley’s momentous 1977 EST OTC Te p 
shadow ofan attempted assassination anda flig t cr 
tothe UK. Duringa year spent living i in London 
in exile, Marley entered an extraordinarily 
creative phase, recording two landmark albums _. 
—Exodusand Kaya - that transformed him into 
areggae superstar. “It was an amazing (Шс 
one collaborator tells | 
Š Everything washappeningallat once” 
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TRAIT IFTHEREISasingledaythat 


i z1 captures theextremesofthe 
== extraordinary year Bob Marley 
spentinexilein London, it 
occursin the autumn of 1977 at 
the Keskidee Centre, an Afro- 

` Caribbean community hub in 

_ Islington. Marley is there to 
make the video for “Is This 
Love”, asyetunreleased but 
destined to become the latest ina line of Top 10 hits. 

Thefilming takes place ata children’s birthday 
party, atwhich one ofthe guestsis the eight-year- 
oldfuturesupermodel Naomi Campbell. Marley 
jigsandjapes merrily for the camera, every inch the 
family-friendly entertainer. Behind the scenes in 
theconverted church, meanwhile, he presides 
over acouncil of war. In the wake ofa peace treaty 
recently brokered on the Caribbean island, several 
Jamaican dons have flown to London to persuade 
Marley toreturn home, following the assassination 
attempt in December 1976 that led to him seeking 
refugein England. 

“The twosides ofall the gangstersin Jamaica 
came over,” recalls Marley's great friend and 
mentor Chris Blackwell, whosigned him to Island 
Records in 1972. *Bobknewallofthem because he 
was based ina really rough part of Kingston. They 
wanted him to go back over to do the One Love 
concert.” For Marley, contemplating the offer 
involved confronting some raw emotions. 

“He didn’t talk about the shooting 
much, but he was very upset that 
people would come to shoot 
him,” says Blackwell. “Bob 
wasn’tat all someone who 
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was boastful or thought he was the greatest thing 
ever - hewasa very natural person - but think he 
was shocked that people would wantto shoot him, 
andittookhima while to work through that.” 

Thereggae superstar had chosen to deal with the 
falloutfrom the shooting in London, where his 
recent brush with mortality infused his life and 
musicwith a new sense of purpose. On theone 
hand, it was business as usual. “Bob set up his 
Rastacamp here,” says Don Letts, at the timea 
budding DJ, entrepreneur and “baby dread” who 
was befriended by Marley. “It was like he had 
picked up abit of Kingston and transplanted it to 
Chelsea.” The cultural exchange worked both 
ways, however. In London, Marleyintegrated 
with young punks and Rastas, visited West End 
nightclubs and dingy shebeens, played footballin 
his local park, recorded with his wife, conceived a 
son with his girlfriend, and fell prey to the injury 
that eventually led to his death four years later. “It 
was anamazing time,” says Marcia Griffiths, a 
member of his vocal group, Thel-Threes. 
“Everything was happening allat once.” 

The duality of Marley’s yearin exileis most 
clearly reflected in the music he created during that 
time. In London he made two albums, Exodus and 
Kaya,inamatter of months. They feature some of 
his deepest and most spiritually resonant music, 
from the lowering “Natural Mystic” tothe 
declamatory “Exodus”. Yetit wasalso the yearin 


те a which Marley recorded the songs 


thattransformed him froma 
roots reggaestar toa pop 
pin-up. “Three Little 
Birds”, “One Love”, 
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| Griffiths. “Those 
°` twoalbumscover 
everything.” 
Atthe heartofit allis Exodus, 
perhaps Marley’s most ambitious 
and universal statement. “It was very 
advanced, very progressive – almost 
futuristic,” says his eldest son Ziggy, 
whoremastered the album in 2017. 
“Exodus tookreggae to the next level 
in terms ofinstrumentation, beats 
and musicianship. It madereggaea 
moreinternational and accessible 
thing, with elements people could 
| relatetoin their world.” Blackwell puts 
| itmoresuccinctly: “Exodus wasa huge 
record forIsland - andarevolutionary 
|! recordforreggae." 


lli ARLEY ARRIVEDIN 
Londoninearly January 

ЖЕ 1977, shortly before turning 

32, following the most tumultuous few 

weeks ofhis life. On December3, two 

days before he had been dueto perform 

atthe Smile Jamaica concert, seven 
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gunmen entered his compound at 56 Hope Road in 
Kingston. Marley wasshotin thechest and thearm 
butescaped without serious injury. His wife, Rita, 
wasshotinthehead, though miraculously she 
madea full recovery, while his manager, Don 
Taylor, was struckin the legs and body. 

Immediately after the shooting, recalls Chris 
Blackwell, “Bob went up toa place I hadin the hills 
behind Kingston called Strawberry Hill. He was 
there for two or three days, and then he went down 
and did the concert — which everybody told him not 
todo, buthe did anyway.” 

Emerging froma praetorian guard of dreads, and 
with his would-be killers still at large, Marley was 
spirited from the hills to perform atthe huge open- 
air concert on December 5, unbuttoning his shirt 
while he sang to flaunt his bullet wounds. “We 
didn’t worry about our safety,” recalls Wailers 
bassist Aston “Family Man” Barrett. “Our people 
worry but not we. Jah protect. Iwas surprised a little 
by theshooting, but theshowhad to go on." 

Perhaps, but Jamaica was nolonger safe for 
Marley. In the hours following the concert, he was 
flown to the Bahamasin Blackwell's private plane, 
accompanied only by two pilots and his close 
friend, The Wailers’ designer, Neville Garrick. 
“Tescaped with him at 6.30in the morning,” says 
Garrick. "hada passport, a pairofjeansanda 
couple of T-shirtsin a brown paper bag. Bob had 
aboutthe same.” On landing, Marley was askedif 
hewasseeking political asylum. “Me just having a 
vacation,” he replied, which was not quite the case. 
Thetrip to Nassauin the small hours of December 6 
wasthe beginning of morethana yearofexile. He 
didn'tsetfootinJamaica again until February 1978. 

In Nassau, Marley and Garrick stayed at 
Blackwell’s guest house. In the coming days, his 
wife and children and members of the band 
joined him. “We hada pretty rough Christmas, 
analysing everything,” says Garrick. “Bobstarted 
writing immediately.” 

Working just with an acoustic guitar, Marley 
cameup with several new songs, among them 
“Waiting In Vain”, “Three Little Birds" and “Turn 
Your Lights Down Low”, the latterinspired by his 
new girlfriend, Cindy Breakspeare, who had 
become Miss World in November 1976. He also 
wroteasketch of “Ambush In The Night", which 
directly recounted the events ofthe shooting and 
eventually appeared on his 1979 album Survival. 

Subjected to constant low-level harassment by 
the Bahaman authorities, Marley’s entourage left 
Nassau early in January. Rita and the children 
returned to Jamaica, while Bob and his crew left 
together for London. He knew the city well. He had 
first visited in 1971, while working with Johnny 
Nash. In London, he and The Wailers recorded the 
bulk of their first two classic albums for Island — 
Catch A Fire and Burnin’, in1973—and it was where 
they taped the masterful Live! at the Lyceumin July 
1975. Heand The Wailers had visited most recently 
while touring Rastaman Vibration, selling out five 
dates at Hammersmith Odeon in June 1976. 

Professionally, the city had been good to him. 
Personally, he and The Wailers felt safe and at 
home there – particularlyin the area around 
Island’s Basing Street studio in Notting Hill, close 
tothe nexus of West Indian restaurants, nightclubs 
and bars on Portobello Road, Westbourne Grove 
and Latimer Road. They frequently ate at the 
nearby Mangrove Café. At other times, members of 
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thelocal Afro-Caribbean community brought pots 
offish curryandriceand peastothestudio. 

“He was very comfortable in London,” says the 
British guitarist Julian ‘Junior’ Marvin, whojoined 
The Wailersin Londonin 1977. “Alot of people 
he grewup with were there. There was а great 
Jamaican and Afro-Caribbean community, and 
people from Ethiopia, Africa.” 

His newhome base was 42 Oakley Streetin 
Chelsea – а four-storey, eight-bedroom Georgian 
townhouse close tothe Thames. His bandand 
entourage settled there. Marley’s bedroom was at 
the very top ofthe building, accessible only by a 
wrought-iron spiral staircase. 

At first, “we were underground,” says Garrick. 
“Nobody knew we were around." As word spread, 
however, Oakley Street became a communal hub, 
bristling withactivity at all hours. Marley hosted 
rising reggae bands suchas Sons OfJah, the British 
Rasta organisation 12 Tribes Of Israel, anda 





“BOB DIDN'T 
TALK ABOUT THE 
SHOOTING 
MUCH" 


revolving guest list ofjournalists, dealers, 
chancers, managers, musicians, even exiled 
members from the Ethiopian royal family. “Hehad 
his own cook, Gilly, who would prepare Ital food for 
him,” says Don Letts. “There were various women 
around grooming his locks. He would hold court, 








out-reasoning, out-talking 
and out-smoking all the 
Rastas. Those walls didn’t 
stay white for long; they 
ended upa kind ofan off- 
white colour!” 
Life at Oakley Street quickly 
settled into a routine, centred 
on food, exercise, music and 
debate. Garrickwas the 
crew’s designated driver. 
Heand The Wailers’ late 
drummer Carlton Barrett 
visited Shepherd’s Bush to 
buy fish and vegetables, and 
the band went shopping for 
records and clothes. Marley 
relaxed by watching TV, but 
mostly he liked to stay active. 
“Bob hada personal trainer, Jamaica's best 
soccer player, Allan ‘Skill’ Cole,” recalls Marvin. 
“Bob’s girlfriend at the time, Cindy Breakspeare, 
worked ata gym, andshe would make sure he came 
and worked out when there was no-onearound. He 
did daily meditation; he had the awareness to take 
care of himself. People would sayin the press: ‘Bob 
Marley smokes 100 tons of weed a day!’ We’dlaugh 
aboutit. The main thing was having abalance.” 
“They were either recording, on tour, or playing 
football,” says Island’s house photographer Adrian 
Boot, who worked closely with Marley in the’7os. 
Oakley Street was only a couple of hundred yards 
over Albert Bridge from Battersea Park. “They 
played there with the Island All Stars team,” Boot 
continues. “Nobody watched, nobody hada clue 
what was going on. Hewas astar, but nota 
megastar. They would have breakfast, play 
football, have lunch, and then gointo the studio.” 
“Was nice timein London,” recalls Family Man. 
“Werehearsed, meditated, prepared ourself every 
day to record, making sure we never missed a beat. 
Allofus therein the band was just living the life 
and doing music as wealways did." 
“Itwas great musically,” says Garrick. “Bob >» 
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performsliveonstage 
in June 1977 atthe 
Hammersmith Odeon, 
London, England. 


alwayssaid helovedbeingon 
tourbecause we werealways 
together when he gotanidea 
forasong, he wanted to work 
onitimmediately. At home 
everyone had an individual 
agenda, butnow we wereall 
livinginthesame house. 
That's why werecorded 20 
songs atIsland studios, 
because we had that time. 
They hadarehearsalroom 
aswellasastudiothere, 

so we would rehearse the 
songsa lot.” 

From February through to 
the end of April, Marley and 
The Wailers rehearsed and 
recorded constantly at 
Island’s second studio, the 
Fallout, situated belowthe 
label’s offices at St Peter's 
Squarein Hammersmith. 
Much ofthe overdubbing and 
mixing was later done at 
Basing Street. The heart ofthe 
band remained the Barretts, 
The Wailers’ long-standing 
sibling rhythm section. 
Tyrone Downie played 
keyboards, while Junior 
Marvin took over from Donald 
Kinsey on lead guitar. Rated 
by Blackwell as “the strongest 
guitarist who played with 
Bob”, he first met Marley at 
Island on Valentine’s Day, 1977. 

“Tt was avery electric experience,” he says. “Chris 
Blackwell took me to Bob. His back was turned to 
me, andIsawthisaura around him. Hewasso 
happy tobe alive after the shooting in Jamaica. He 
was smiling and having a good time. He couldn't 
believe hewasstillalive, getting protection from 
thespiritualvibration. Westarted rehearsing right 
afterthat. Hewasthere with Tyrone, whoat the 
timewasfillinginon bass. My first jam with Bob 
that day was ‘Exodus’, ‘Waiting In Vain’ and 
‘Jamming’. We played each song for about 45 
minutes. He was still putting final touches to the 
lyrics and the music." 

Thestudio sessions started latein the afternoon 
and continued into the small hours. Marley liked to 
feed offthe energy ofa crowd while recording. The 
studio was typically rammed, often with young 
British musicians and fellow Rastas, among them 
members of Aswad, Steel Pulse and Misty In Roots. 
Marley tookakeen, almost paternal interest in the 
children ofJamaican immigrants spreading their 
wings. For David Hinds, the singer in Steel Pulse, 
the Birmingham-based reggae band, encountering 
Marleyat Island “was asifJesus came through the 
door. That's how we felt. We were speechless. 
Though when he heard we were called Steel Pulse 
his face screwed up!” 

“Back then, black British youth, we were like a 
lost tribe, man,” says Don Letts. “We were children 
of Windrush, looking for clues as to where we fitted 
in. The American thing, the Black Panthers, didn’t 
really apply to us. We were obviously looking to 
Jamaica, because we were of Jamaica, but we were 
something else. Bob seemed to come ata time that 
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“THEY GROOVED 
TOGETHERSO 
WELL IT WAS 

MAGICAL" 


suggested that there was a way forward where you 
could bea mixture of different things and still hold 
yourown. Bob had a whitefather but he did things 
onhisterms, on hisown cultural values. There 
was по concession to Eurocentric ideas. That was 
really empowering.” 

Between takes the musicians took breaks to talk, 
eatand play competitive matches of football. 
“There was norushin the studio, nobody watching 
theclock,” says Marvin. “We hadit booked 24 
hours a day - for him that was like a dream come 
true. We hada good timerecording live, the organic 
way. Itwould be drums, bass, piano, acoustic 
guitar, lead guitar and rough vocals. All separated. 
Bobcould redo his rhythm guitar, and he would 
redoalot ofthevocals." 

*WhenIwasremastering Exodus Iwas 
listening from the perspective ofa musician,” says 
Ziggy Marley. “The musicianship, man, isso 
greaton those tapes. I’mstillin awe ofthat 
group of musicians and my father. They 








grooved together so well, itwas really magical.” 

Twomembers of the I-Threes – Marley’s wife Rita 
and Marcia Griffiths — were flown over from 
Jamaica to add their background vocals; Griffiths 
recalls that the group’s third member, Judy 
Mowatt, initially couldn’t come. “The vibe was 
sonice,” she says. “The first nightin the studio 
we did three tracks, recording live. The first one 
Idid was ‘Waiting In Vain’. RitaandI wouldsing 
together, then go back and dotwo more voices, 
adifferent set ofharmonies. Bob loved high 
harmonies. Ifall three of us were singing, he 
wanted an additional note that was higher than the 
norm. Whathewas hearing in his head was so 
unique. We continued to gointo the studio every 
night, and evenasI was singing I was thinking, 
‘This manis amazing!’ Iwas knocked out, song 
after song after song. They all had different 
messages and they were all so powerful.” 

The songs were of mixed provenance. Many had 
been written recently, several werea little older, 
anda handfulhad been recorded many years 
previously by The Wailers. “Some of the redos, like 
‘Satisfy My Soul’, he felt that they didn’t get their 
true justice,” says Neville Garrick. “That’s why he 
did them over.” 

Marley often viewed his songsas prophecies. 
Parts ofhis previous album, Rastaman Vibration, 
certainly suggested that he possessed the power of 
premonition. “Who The Cap Fit” was asong about 
broken trust and betrayal by backstabbers, false 
friends and pretenders. *Somevwill hate you, 
pretend they love younow/Then behind they try to 
eliminate you.” Given what had happened at Hope 
Road eight months afterits release, itnow sounded 


"Riseupfallenfighters/Rise and take your stance 
again/It’s he who fight and run away/Liveto fight 
another day.” 

Thetitle track was inspired by the Biblical book of 
Exodus, andits apposite quote by Moses: “Ihave 
become astrangerin a strange land." Though the 
song spoke of the wider journey of the African 
diaspora back toits spiritual homeland, as wellas 
exhorting every individual to mobilise towards 
their given destination, italso possessed a more 
obvious personal resonance. Marley recognised 
that the period he was spending in his own 
personal wilderness was also a journey towards 
greater self-knowledge. 

“These songs were not so mucha reaction tothe 
physical political situation, but to his spiritual 
situation,” says Ziggy Marley. “There isa sense of 
his spiritual strength. Later, hedid songs like 
‘Ambush In The Night’, which was written in 
relation to the incident itself, but immediately after 
the shooting it was aspiritual reflection. He felt the 
power of God, in terms of: they tried to kill me, and 
God saved me.” 

Coming so soon after the shooting, Exodus 
cemented theimage of Marley asa quasi-messianic 
figure, aprophet who had been struck down, only 
torise again with forgiveness in his heart. On “So 
Much Things To Say” he places himselfina lineage 
that includes Jesus Christ, Marcus Garvey and the 
hanged 19th-century Jamaican activist Paul Bogle. 

In private, the attempt on his life was rarely 

mentioned, but those close to him felt it 
had left a wound deeper than any 


























bullet could inflict. “Hewas 
BOB MARLEY there for his people, 
wholeheartedly, and 
spookily prescient. “Rat & THE WAILERS those people are the 
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city, yeah!/Don’tinvolve 
Rastainyoursay-say/Rasta 
don'tworkfor no CIA.” 

Incontrast, thenew material did not 
commentexplicitly on what Marley had 
recently endured. Theclosest he cametoa 
direct reference wasalinein “Jamming”: “No 
bullet canstop us now, we neither begnor we 
won't bow.” Instead, he infused the songs 
with something more powerful, a mixture of 
raw confusion, spiritual and romantic 
affirmation, anda promiseto his enemies of 
amightyreckoning to come. 

Thealbum'sopener, *Natural Mystic", may 
have been acouple of years old, but it chimed 
strongly with his present circumstances. 
“Things are not the way they used to be,” sings 
Marley, adding, “Many morewill have to 
suffer, many more will haveto die — don't ask 
me why." The message of *Guiltiness", a 
thick, heavy groove, is simple and self- 
explanatory: “Guiltiness rest on their 
conscience.” “The Heathen” was arallying 
cry to his allies who had remained in 
Jamaica while he gathered his energies. 





“Sometimes you don’t talka lot about what you’re 
going through emotionally,” says Marley’s eldest 
daughter, Cedella. “You're still processing. [think 
that’s what he was doing with Exodus and Kaya. 
Now, when listen, I geta deeper understanding. 
Love and loneliness, it's a double edge. Daddy 
was very hurt byit all. He never thought that 
these people would shoot him. He was hurt 
because he really believed he was close with 
everyone. You hear thatin Exodus. It’s hurt, it’s 
passion, it’s almost like you feel abandoned and 
you have more questions than answers.” 


` T ITHA EUROPEAN tour scheduled for 

early May, Chris Blackwell came into 

mixthenew recordings. He was 
responsible for the extraordinary opening 
moments of Exodus, when the unhurried rhythm 
and hypnotic minor chords announcing “Natural 
Mystic” fade ominously into earshot, likean 
avenging army ascending through the mist. “I 
loved the rhythmic feel, and soI had the idea that it 
would be great tostartit very quietand then have it 
build up,” he says. “It’s one of my favourites.” 

More than 40 years later, itremains aspine- 
tingling introduction. “Ihave never heard any 
albumstartlike that in the history of music,” says 
David Hinds. “Powerful? We needa better word 
thanthat!Igotthealbum, putiton myturntable, 
andIhearthistrack creeping up. It seemed to take 
anagebeforethedrum roll kicksin. I couldn't 
believeit. Bob was always setting a precedent, in 
terms ofideas and innovation. Hesetthetone and 
imagery for what reggae should be about, as faras 
growing intellectually and the vibe. Itwasn’tjust 
the lyrical content, or the vocals – it was about the 
way the music was being presented.” 

Marley and Blackwell selected for Exodus the 10 
tracks that fused most cohesively, setting the rest 
aside for thenext record. “Ican’tremember the 
decision, but we picked the ones we felt would 
work for Exodus,” says Blackwell, who was also 
keyin determining the running order. The first side 
is front-loaded with the more serious, spiritually 
reflective material. The second side, in contrast, > 
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isaslight, accessible and universalas anything 
Marley had ever written, and includes “Jamming”, 
“Waiting In Vain”, “One Love” and “Three 

Little Birds”. 

“My fatheris known for the social stuff, but he 
was alsoreally into love songs,” says Ziggy Marley. 
“He hada good balance between the revolutionary 
state of mind and the human state of mind, where 
hecouldstill express his feelings about the women 
inhislife, whether it was my mother, or Cindy 
Breakspeare, or whoever.” 

InLondon, with both his wife and girlfriend 
insitu, Marley gamely juggled his romantic 
responsibilities. Rita and Marcia Griffiths were 
installedin an apartment at 1 Harrington Gardens 
in South Kensington, less than a mile from Oakley 
Street. Marley visited regularly for dinner, and his 
wife often came to Chelsea, scything through the 
crowdofhangers-on. “Sister Rita was always 
the mother hen when it comes to seeing that 
everythingis going good, getting people out ofhis 
room, overseeing everything,” says Griffiths. “She 
had the power to get people away from him.” 

Asthecurrent Miss World, Breakspeare had 
access toa flatin London, where she and Marley 
repaired for greater privacy. On occasion they spent 
the night together at Claridge’s. Their son, Damian, 
was conceived during Marley’s year in London. 

Although Garrick recalls that Marley’s life mostly 
revolved around the house, the studio and the 
football pitch, heoccasionally frequented some of 
thecapital's more high-end nightspots. *Hewasa 
bit ofa party animal, really!” says Don Letts. “Не 
was quite fond of places like Tramp’s and 
Monkberry’s - that wasn’t my crowd. 
Then again, he could go and get rootsy at 
thesame time.” The Wailers visited the 
cafés and drinking dens of west London, 
as wellas nightclubs suchas the Four 
Acesin Dalston and the Q Club in 
Paddington. Sometimes, though not 
often, Marley joined them. In her 
excellent book The Book Of Exodus, the 
writer Vivien Goldman recalls him 
lurking in theshadows of the Metro Youth 
Clubin Westbourne Park while Dennis 
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Bovell played a hot-off-the-press mix of “Exodus”. 

"remember going down to the Carnival with 
him,” says Letts. “Iwas with my then girlfriend. 
Hesent me off to get some weed for him, and when 
I got back he’s chatting up my fucking girlfriend. 


Hewasareal geezer, hehad this cheeky sideto him. 


Alotofcharm and obvious charisma. He moved 
between thetwostrata ofsociety very easily.” 


HE EUROPEAN TOUR beganin Parison 
May 10. OnJune1, Marley and The Wailers 
L arrivedinnorth London for the first of six 

scheduled dates at the Rainbow, his first public 
performance in the UK sincethe shooting. “P1 
never forget the Rainbow,” says Marcia Griffiths. 
“After the whole thing in Jamaica, everyone was 
very curious. They had heard everything that 
happened and they wanted tosee this man. There 
was such tension; I could feelitin the audience. 
When Bobhit that stage, it was like good 
triumphing over evil. We were all fearless, because 
he wasaman with no doubts ог negative thoughts. 
He'd gone to another level, a higher high. He was 
just locked in the music." 

“Tsawhim perform atthe Rainbow,” says the 
dub-poet Linton Kwesi Johnson. “He came alive on 
stage. Itwasalmostas ifhe wereina trance. He was 
transported into a different kind of world. They 
were mixed audiences. There was huge black 
community support, but the majority would have 
been British pop fans.” 

Marley was hitting a peak, but there was a 
shadow overitall. The Rainbow run ended 
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prematurely on June 4, with the 
final two concerts cancelled. 
Griffiths recalls that during the 
shows, Blackwell “was side 
stage, watching Bobsoclosely, 
and you could seehe had this 
worried look on his face. He 
thought he might fall.” 

The problem wasatoeinjury 
Marley had sustained while 
playing football in Battersea 
Park. He appeared at sessions 
and ininterviews with his foot 
heavily bandaged, although 
at first few people wereaware 
ofthe seriousness of the 
affliction. “Bob loved footballas muchas he loved 
music, and when he was taken toa Harley Street 
doctor they said we should really amputate the 
toe,” says Blackwell. “Bob was notinterested in 
that at all, because he loved soccer.” 

While visiting Americathatsummer, preparing 
for the US leg of the tour, “Bob went to another 
doctorin Florida, and the doctor there alsosaid he 
should amputate his toe,” continues Blackwell. 
“He didn’t accept that, so he sent fora Rastafari 
doctor from Jamaica. The Rastafari don’t believein 
cutting, so he got exactly [the diagnosis] he wanted 
from him! The thing Pm ashamed about, and I 
thinkeveryonearound him atthattime should be, 
isthat we didn’t keep on top ofhim tohaveit 
checked out every couple of months. We just forgot 
aboutit.Ifwehad donethat, he might still be alive 
today.Ifeel very guilty about that. He was pretty 








adamant that he didn’t wanttolosehis toe, but we 
should have forced him.” 

Inthe long term, the injury contributed to the 
cancer that ended Marley’s life prematurely in 
May 1981. In the short term, it forced the 
cancellation of the entire American tour for 
Exodus, just when he was on the cusp of breaking 
throughin the States. Rastaman Vibration had 
given him his first Top 10 album the previous year, 
and “Roots, Rock, Reggae” had broken into the 
Billboard100. When the Exodus dates were pulled, 
the momentum stalled. The album peaked at 
No2oin America, and there were no further hit 
singles. “Exodus was about to explode worldwide, 
says Garrick, “but him never get to America with 
thatalbum.” 

Itwasa different story in Britain. Exodus was 
released in the first week ofJune and quickly 
reached No8. It stayed on the charts for the best 
part ofa year, by which time Marley’s next album, 
Kaya, had already hit the Top 5. Yet the album's 
significance can’t simply be measured in numbers. 
With its rich blend of reggae, soul, pop, gospel and 
R&B, Marley intended Exodus to bea powerful 
contemporary musical statement that travelled 
further than any ofhis previous records. 

“We spenta lot of time mixing, trying to perfect 
everything,” says Junior Marvin. “We’d compare 
our albums with the top albums ofthe time and 
see howours compared sonically. We were out to 
match everybody. Itreally revolutionised the 
sound ofreggae. It wasn’tjust great songs, itwas 
musically almost perfect.” 

“He had his following, but he hadn’t had that 
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“BOB CAME 
ALIVEONSTAGE 
- ASIFHE WERE 
INA TRANCE" 


LINTONKWESIJOHNSON 


wide reach until the wider impact of Exodus,” says 
Linton Kwesi Johnson. “Inthe UK, you had two 
main streams, divided between soul and reggae. 
Forthesoulboys, African-American soul music 
seemed more sophisticated and modern than 
reggae. Bob wonalotofthose people over." 
Exodus made explicit the essential polarity of 
Marley'snature, the roots rebel vying with the 
mellow unifier. “He was very much a double- 
edged sword, and Exodus reflects that,” says Letts. 
“His music has that weird duality that Jamaica 
has.” Marley was well aware of the dichotomy. In 
concert, he performed the softer pop songs from 
the album only very rarely, while the commercial 
potential of “One Love” and “Three Little Birds” 
was overlooked at the time; they were released as 
singles only posthumously. Instead, the first 45 
taken from the album was the more strident title 
track. In July, Marley and The Wailers appeared on 
Top Of The Pops, introduced by Tony Blackburn, to 


LiveattheRainbow 
Theatre, London, 
June1977 


perform a truncated version of “Exodus”, which 
gave him his second Top2osingle. 


OMETHING ELSE, OF course, was 
S happeningin Londonin 1977. Living in 

Chelsea, Marley had aringside seat at the 
epicentre of punk. Oakley Street was just off the 
Kings Road, literally around the corner fromthe 
shop Letts was managing atthe time, Acme 
Attractions, as wellas Vivienne Westwood and 
Malcolm McLaren’s SEX boutique, recently 
rebranded Seditionaries. His attitude to punk 
changed during his stay. Lee Perry wasalsoin 
town, staying in the flat above Basing Street, and 
initially the pair mocked this new movement, 
dismissing it as the worthless ravings ofa bunch of 
crazy baldheads. Letts was DJing at the Roxy, 
mixing reggae and dub with punk and soul cuts. He 
recalls one particularly memorable confrontation 
ontheissue. 

“Twent round once to Oakley Street, wearing my 
bondage trousers, and Bob looks at me and says, 
‘Don Letts, youlook like a bloodclaat mountaineer! 
You look like one of them nasty punk rockas! He 
went offon one. He had obviously been reading the 
tabloid press, and as far as they were concerned 
punkwas nihilistic and negative and all that shit. 
Ithoughtit was about empowerment and freedom 
and individuality, which had alotincommon with 
reggae and Rasta. I told Bob, ‘Look, you’ve gotit 
wrong. These are my friends. There's something 
going on here, we’re like-minded rebels.’ To which 
he basically said, ‘Yeah, get the fuck outta here" 
albeit witha smile on his face.” > 
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The Wailers with the 
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Slowly, Marley started to comearound. On their 
debut album, released in April 1977, The Clash 
covered Junior Murvin's “Police And Thieves", 
which Murvin had originally recorded with Perry. 
BySeptember, Perry was producing the band's new 
single, “Complete Control", while many emerging 
reggaegroups weresupporting punkacts. The 
same month, Sounds published a cover story, 
written by Vivien Goldman, which proclaimed 
“аһ Punk: The Black New Wave’. “The punks 
are the outcasts from society,” Marley told 
Goldman. “Soare the Rastas.” 

“The punkinterest was genuine,” says David 
Hinds of Steel Pulse. “Ilivedit, Isawit. Atfirst 
we thought, ‘What the fuck?’ But then we saw it 
was sincere, and we were part ofit. Itwas a 
crossover; the racial divide was being eroded 
because of that. Itwas the time of the ‘sus’ laws, 
the dawn of Thatcher, high unemployment, 
unlawfulimprisonment. We tried to express 
thatinourmusic. Perhapsthe punkthing came 
through on amore superficial level - they were a 
different race - but when someone agrees that 
thisain'tright, you feela camaraderie." 

Marley’s “Punky Reggae Party” crudely 
articulated the affiliation between the two 
camps. Co-written with Perry, the lyrics are closer 
in spirit to the Upsetter’s maverick style than 
Marley’s more considered approach. “New wave, 
newrave... Wailers be there/The Damned, The Jam, 
The Clash/Maytals will be there/Doctor Feelgood, 
too/No boring old farts...” Says Don Letts: “Three 
months after our argument, a somewhat better 
informed Bob Marley -and people like Vivien 
Goldman hada lot to do with that — was moved to 
write ‘Punky Reggae Party’. That has always 
broughta smile to my face. He realised therewas 
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something there that he could relate to. It wasan 
act of recognition.” 

Recorded in a chaotic session at Fallout in late 
summer and released in December asthe B-side 
of “Jamming”, “Punky Reggae Party” wasa 
somewhat self-conscious attempt to tap into that 
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spiritof'77. For once, Marley was following rather 
than leading. “Inever liked that track,” says Chris 
Blackwell. “It didn’t feel right to me. Inever felt 
itwas his kind of thing. It was just something that 
happened because that was what was happening 
inLondonatthat time. Alot of people love it, but 
notme." 

Around the time Marley was recording “Punky 
Reggae Party”, “Waiting In Vain” was released as 
thesecond single from Exodus. One of his most 
beguiling love songs, it barely scraped into the Top 
до. Blackwell blames an unsatisfactory mix for its 
underperformance. “I particularly remember 
working on [that] one song for days and days, 
becauselfeltitwasa real hit song, but I never felt 
Igotitright, unfortunately,” he says. “Ilove that 

song, but! feel that it could have been better. [let 
down the side abit by not getting it as it shouldbe.” 
As the English winter began to bite, with one 
album out, anotherin the can and all his live 
shows cancelled, Marley began spending more 
timein Miami, where he had recently boughta 
house for his mother. As wellas taking further 
medical advice regarding his toe, he spenttime 
with his visiting children, who'd had very little 
contact with their father since he had left Jamaica 
inJanuary. “We had phone calls here and there,” 
says Cedella, who was 10 at the time. “He would 
checkin (о see how we were doing. ‘Howis school? 
Whatare your grades? Anybody trouble you?’ The 
normal parent questions! He never mentioned 
when hewas coming home, so we never asked. 
After we got back together in Miami, hejustwanted 
usto have fun and be happy. He hada house there 
for his mother. It was likea refuge. He would play 
ball, smoke herb and make music.” 
“Tspentthe next five or six months with himin 


Miami, where he wrotea lot of other songs,” says 
Garrick, “He would go back and forth to England." 
During return trips to London, Marley put the final 
touches to Kaya and filmed the video for the 
album’s lead single, “Is This Love?”, atthe Keskidee 
Centre, one of the first homes for black theatre in 
the UK, located in Gifford Streetin north London. 

While there he met Linton Kwesi Johnson, who 
was working at Keskideeas an education resources 
officer. “He had heard of me, though [Johnson’s 
debutalbum] Dread, Beat An’ Blood wasn'tout yet,” 
hesays. “He wanted to know why wasn’t saying 
Rastafari, and whyIwas so militant. I more or less 
saidI wasn’tavery religious person, and that I'd 
beeninvolvedin activism sinceIwasa schoolboy. 
He was very charming and charismatic. Notin your 
face. A lot of Jamaican artists are like, Tam thedon" 
He was more humbleand unassuming.” 

The video for “Is This Love?” may have portrayed 
Marley asa U-rated pied piperata children's party, 
but behind the scenes more serious business was 
taking place. “That day, he met up with some of the 
twoleading factions of the political gangs from 
Jamaica,” says Johnson. “Claude Massop was 
there, he was the top don for the Jamaican 
Labour Party, representing Tivoli 
Gardens; and Bucky Marshall was 
there, representing the People’s 
National Party. They came there to 
persuade him toreturn to Jamaica to 
do the One Love peace concert." 

“The Centre hada ‘backstage’ 
area,” says Adrian Boot, who shot 
the session for Island; his portrait of 
Marley from that day was later used as 
the cover ofthe Legend comp. “There 
were all sorts of people there, people that 
Ididn’tnormally see on the London scene. 
They had obviously come over from Jamaica.” 

“They had declared this peace treaty in Jamaica,” 
says Garrick. “Claude and Bucky came to London 
totalk to Bob about coming back and being a part of 
it." Marley also met Jamaican president Michael 
Manley whilein London. The aim was to secure his 
safe passage home with suitable fanfare. 

He finally returned on February 26, 1978, the day 
after the release of “Is This Love?”, some 14 months 
after his hurried dawn departure. Hecame back to 
prepare for his headlining performance atthe One 
Love concert, held on April 22, 1978 at Kingston 
National Stadium. During his set, Marley brought 
Manley and his political rival Edward Seaga 
up onstage, persuading them to join hands in 
reconciliation. “It felt good to be back,” says Family 
Man. “Security was high butit was a great feeling. 
Everyone was secure." 

Kaya wasreleasedin March, in thelead-up to the 
concert. Far from bristling with militant urgency, it 
wasanaltogether more quietly defiant statement. 
Though tinged with the ache ofaman who had 
Clearly missed his home, itis Marley's mellowest, 
mostlaid-back and unashamedly love-struck 
record. “Kayais named after the sweetest herb,” 
says Cedella Marley. “The artworkisjusta big- 
assed spliffin your face! It was like: ‘This iswhoI 
am, takeitorleaveit. It’s about enjoying your herb 
and beingin love.” Occasionally, moreintense 
personal reflections spilled over. “Ilove ‘Running 
Away’, which ended upon Kaya,” says Blackwell. 
“Tthinkit was Bob talking about what he had done 
leaving Jamaica, ina way.” 
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The final fruits of Marley’s extraordinary 
year in exile, Kaya was the work ofa man greatly 
changed by the period he had spentaway. The 
pay-off from his timein London was vast and 
complicated. During it, his reach expanded 
greatly, a legacy that doesn’talways sit comfortably 
withallhis fans. 

“Inthe 21st century, the rebellious warrior that 
spoke to me has been de-clawed and de-fanged a 
bit," says Don Letts. “It’s the ‘One Love’ Bob that 
gets pushed to the foreground. That’s an intrinsic 
part ofwho heis, but fora lot of people, for whom 
things are still shit, the Bob they identify with is 
the [militant] Bob.” 

Yet the powerful duality of 
the messages that emerged 
during his exile played a huge 
partin Marley’s enduring 
relevanceasan artist. “He 
wasa genius, inso far that 
out of the particular he was 
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abletoarriveattheuniversal," says Linton 
Kwesi Johnson. “Accessibility was one of his 
great strengths.” 

Already aware that his time was increasingly 
short, he was now writing not just for those 
inthe ghetto who needed immediate uplift, 
but for thosein the penthouse who required their 
wider consciousness upgraded. “He found out 
during that time that the universe was his home, 
notjust Jamaica,” says Neville Garrick. “That's 
why the songwriting had a more universal 
appeal. It’s when Bob realised he could speak 
forthe world.” Q 
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Spring 1977. Fame and politics are making Bob 
Marley's life more charged than ever, five months 
after he was shot by gunmen in his own house. 
Now, heis making clear that the message is more 
important than the man. *The words of the songs, 
not the person, is what attracts people,” he tells 

, as The Wailers play their first show 
in Paris, and their protective manager is wary of 
even the most transported stage invader... 


Live with The Wailers 
atHoutrustHallen, The 
Hague, TheNetherlands, 
May 13,1977 
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BOBMARLEY sayshis most 
crucial song is “Get Up, Stand 
Up" -thisis his clarion callto 
people to stand up for their 

2 rights, liveandnot mentally 
die, think positively. Ifone 
song has torepresent him, says 


= = Marley, thisisit, becauseit’s 
Ji MM KER aforceforgoodinfluence. 
Nothing to do with aggression, 


hesays —just strength ofdetermination. 

Curiously, it was during this very song's 
performance by Marley and the Wailersin 
Paris last week that something strange, and 
unscheduled, happened which vindicated his 
beliefin the power ofhis favourite song. During a 
prolonged version, an athletic guy who looked like 
anextra from Roots broke through the very thin 
security barrier, ran up to Marley on the giant stage 
and joined in Bob's dance. 

Itwasanelectric moment - and after a few 
minutes with eyes closed as he danced to his 
vocals, Marley embraced the interloper. Fora 
minute, Bob was in danger of being visually 
outshone bysome extremely lithe dancing 
around the microphone. Just then, Marley’s 
bemused manager, amuscular American 
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named Don Taylor, having waited his moment, ran 
across, forcefully grabbed the man and marched 
him offstage in an astonishingly well-timed piece 
of manipulation. 

Thecrowd booed Taylor the baddie, who 
appeared to them to be spoiling the fun. Butitwas 
clear to Taylor that Marley had had enough ofthe 
intrusion, having cast the man aside. Disregarding 
the amazing fact that the security was lax enough 
toallowa fan through the net, Marley’s manager 
was right to oust him. 


Five months ago, Don Taylor risked his own life 
inorder tosave Marley’s, when gunmen burst into 
Bob’s homein Kingston, Jamaica, ina political 
shooting whichis believed to have resulted from 
The Wailers’ tacit support of Michael Manley in the 
country's election. Taylor was shotin the leg and 
badly injured - having leaped across to protect 
Marley as bullets rained. Marley escaped with an 
injuredarm. 

This nightin Paris, Taylor feared another “nut” 
getting too close to his man. Yet Marley said later 
he was pleased the dancer had felt moved to get up 
onstage and show his jubilation at this particular 
song. Ifpeople felta quality in its message, he was 
doing hisjob. 

Marley now feels more evangelical than ever 
about reggae and its positive healing powers, 
especially when linked to his all-absorbing belief 
in Rastafarianism. He needed to have no qualms 
about reaching out and touching the Parisians. Ten 
thousand of them, about halfblack, packedintoan 
atrocious venuein the form ofaconverted abattoir 
—and they demonstrated what British reggae fans 
have so far failed to prove, that this should be 
fundamentally a peaceful music. There was 
noaggravation, nocrime, simply vociferous 
enthusiasm for a star whose momentum seems 
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unstoppableas he continues to build fine albums 
one on top ofanother, and whose stagecraft is 
utterly captivating. 

Sure, thereisa touch ofcarnival aboutthe way 
Marley and the Wailers are projected: the barker 
whocomes out before the concert working up the 
fans with: “Rastafari! Rastafari!” And Marley 
knows howto preserve his mystique by saying 
nothing, letting the songs speak for themselves. 
Butthis remains contemporary music’s most 
relentlessly moving show. It restores chills to the 
spine. It’s a blood-tingling matter of absolute 
communication ona street level by a musician 
whoisabsolutely in touch with his audience. 

Paris was the first call on Marley’s European tour, 
which reaches London's Rainbow on June 1. The 
sound wasoccasionally rough, cues were missed, 
butwith Marley and the Wailers it hardly matters. 
Their strength lies notin refined textures butin 
pure gut feeling. This time round, Marley has 
added a lead guitarist, Julian “Junior” Marvin, 
playing marvellously melancholy, bluesy solos on 
“No Woman, No Cry,” and generally strengthening 
thesound. Marley says he’s added Marvin so that 
hecan be freer tomovearound thestageas asinger. 
Nowhere was this morein evidence than during his 
exotic, dervish-like dances on “Lively Up Yourself”. 





We know Marleytobeanathlete—astrong 
footballer, he gets up athomein Jamaica every 
day ats5am to gorunning - but hisenergy and 
surprisingly inventive dancing here was ajoyful 
sight, perfectlyin the mood of thesong. Arms and 
dreadlocks flailing, he wasa magical picture. 

Forthe most part, Marley gave Paris a Greatest 
Hits set. This was correct for his first visit to the 
city; the people wanted to see him perform, rather 
thandeliverunfamiliar material. Sotheold 
favouritesrolled out: “Тоо Many Rivers To Cross", 
“Concrete Jungle”, “I Shot The Sheriff”, “Burnin’ 
And Lootin”’, *Bellyfull", “War” and encores with 
“Get Up, Stand Up” and “Exodus”, the title track 
fromthenewalbum. 

Thelatteris anincredibly powerful live song. 
It’s strong enough on the record, butlive, with the 
IThrees looking and sounding immaculate and 
Marleyand theband linking up for chanting 
vocals, it’s one of those insistent songs that burns 
deep into the mind, and which you takeaway from 
the theatre to remember the next day. 


IKE most of thenewrecord, it’s a spiritual 
song, and I asked Marley ifthe mood 
_4 of the LP was dictated by the shooting 

incident at his house or by his ongoing 
commitment to religion (he told me, incidentally, 
thathe prays regularly). No, he said, Rastafari 
was interlinked with his religious convictions 
andthethemeofthealbum meanthe wasno more 
interested now than ever before. But he did feel 
hewasakind of messenger who had been given 
some mission to tell others that beliefin Jah 
worked for him and could work foranyone who 
approached it openly. 

But, asked this cynic, didn’t thousands of his 
fans goto his performances just to see a cult hero 
and get offacompulsive beat, interpreting such 
songs as “War” and “Get Up, Stand Up” as 
aggressive incitements to... 

“Tam nota leader,” Marley said. 

Atthis point, itshould be explained that to talk to 


"IDONT 
WANT TOBEA 
LEADER, BUT A 

CHEERLEADER" 


Bob Marleyis not an operation to be tackled lightly. 
He's deeply suspicious, hasan accent that makes it 
difficult to comprehend exactly what he says, and 
isacanny deflector ofhead-on questions. He would 
undoubtedly make it hard for Robin Day. 

Ifhe’s nota leader, Isaid, how come tens of 
thousands of people hustled for tickets for his 
concerts, and hung on every word he said? 

“People want to listen toa message, word from 
Jah. This could be passed through me or anybody,” 
heanswered, “Iamnotaleader. Messenger. 

The words of the songs, not the person, is what 
attracts people.” 





But the words ofhissongs were his own, and 
surely he acknowledged that this gave him real 
power... “Merepresent music and Rastafari, not 
politics,” he said in another of those oblique replies. 

Marley’s beliefin the healing power of his music 
isnomore exemplified than by his last single, 
*SmileJamaica". Atatime when his country's 
morale was very low, this song wasa straight plea 
toeveryoneto be optimistic and cheerful; it was 
also this spirit which was taken as an approval of 
Michael Manley’s government during therun-up to 
the election and which presumably motivated the 
gunmen whocharged into Marley’s house. 

But Bob was adamant that the song had done 
good. “People have to smile through difficulty,” he 
said. Was he always going to use his music thus, to 
steer people's thoughts? “Inever wanted to bea 
leader, orina powerful position, just want to make 
musicthewayIamableto," he said. 

Was heintending his music to make people 
happy, or think? 

“To make people think happiness.” 

Asked what he thought ofthe ban on reggae 
music by certain British concert halls, following 
last year’s allegations of hooliganism, Marley 
said he wasnot bothered. “Music will get through. 
The politicians (this seems to be his word for all 
people who hold authority) will not be able to 

stop the people listening.” He never felt bitter, 

that was nothis nature. “IfI get bitter, Ido not 
benefit, but the politicians benefit because my 
musicwillsuffer,” he said. 

Poverty was his biggest concern ona world basis: 
“Every little bit of trouble in the world caused by 
poverty,” hecontinued. “That what causes trouble 
inJamaica, and poverty caused by politicians. 
That what they have to solve first. My people have 
redemption now, and now wemuststop poverty 
because it make people think bad and feel bad.” 

What had he thought of London during his two 
monthsin Britain, making his new album? “We 
don’treally like a place, justlive there and look at 
climate,” he said laughing. “England OK. America 
OK. Jamaica home! It takes along time to get used 
toEngland.” 

What was the message, then, from his newLP, 
Exodus? “The songs say that if everything is not 
wrong, everythingis all right. Thinkrightand 
you will be right. What is message? Be pure. 
Togetherness is better than fighting. God make 
man equal, and everything must start and end with 
this philosophy. That why politicians dangerous...” 

Did he ever contemplate going into politics and 
using his power? “Nah, music stronger! Idon't want 
tobea leader, buta cheerleader.” 

But forall his soul searching, with Marley it's 
nota posture. Intuitively one knows that here'sa 
deeply sincere man using his role intelligently and 
witha purity of purpose. Herepeatedly says he 
wants reggae to become more popular because he 
sees itasa good thing for his people. Lovesongs 
were included on his albums virtually asa means 
toanend, heconceded. Rastafarianism was his 
message, for life. 

Thestage showseems more mature, lessofa 
carnival than theone we saw last year ona British 
concert tour. The music’s intact and perhaps that 
little bit tighter. Marley’s physically strong and one 
of popular music’s most riveting performers. The 
newsongsare heavy. Bob Marley & The Wailers are 
onthe way. Smile Britain. 
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InLondonexile, anaturalmystic crafts his magnum 
opus. Oppressors shall be vanquished, but can 
“One Love" triumph over all? BY DAVID CAVANAGH 


N November 2011 Bunny Wailer, the 
lastsurviving member of the original 
Wailers, uploaded a lengthy diatribe to the 
internet in which heclaimed that Rita 
Marley, acting on the instructions 
of Chris Blackwell, had murdered her 
husband, Bob, іп 1981. Miraculously 
staying out of Jamaica’s libel courts by the skin ofhis 
teeth, Bunny repeated the accusation in a similar 
ranttwo years later, and this time he named the 
murder weapon. 

Bob Marley, he alleged in 2013, died “from Radio 
Active Ash [sic] given to him by Rita”, and “this drug 
was given to Rita by Llord [sic] Christopher Blackwell to 
commit murder”. Bunny had perhaps smoked abit too 
much herboverthe years, itwas kindly suggested. But 
whatwasinteresting was thenext sentencein his 
statement: “This [was] in the facilitating environment 
of 1976-1980 when the CIA placed an unusually large 
station in Jamaica, destabilising the Government of 
Michael Manley and his supporters through the music 
that would have had The Wailers/Bob Marleyasa 
target.” With that bit of context, Bunny’s outlandish 
declaration briefly emerged from the fug of the 
fantasticaland momentarily intersected with therealm 
ofthe plausible. When the politics of 1970s Jamaica are 
discussed, Rasta mystics and Infowars truthseekers 
alike willalways speculate about therole ofthe CIA. 








Inthe first half ofthat decade, as Marley’sname 
spread abroad, the sight ofhim instilled a deep unease 
—evena loathing - in the Jamaican authorities. By 
1976, however, that picture was changing. Attitudes 
towards reggae and Rastafari had softened, and 
Marley’s populist touch wasso uncanny thatit was 
felt he could bring his influence to bear on ће 1976 
Jamaican general election. Many expected him to 
lend his support, as he had in 1972, to prime minister 
Michael Manley’s social democratic People’s National 
Party (PNP). The Tuff Gong was known to keep a cool 
head when thestakes were rising, but this was a poker 
game being played at the very highestlevel. Manley, 
with his links to Cuba and the Soviets, was a source of 
growing concern to Washington. Andanendorsement 
for the PNP from reggae's biggest superstar might have 
profound implications for the Cold War. 

Justas keen to win Marley’s support was the 
opposition leader, Edward Seaga, ofthe Jamaica 
Labour Party (JLP). Prior to his political rise, the 
Harvard-educated Seaga had been a musicologist 
andarecord label owner, playinga partinthe 
unfolding reggaestory by releasing a series ofbluebeat 
45S, including some by the Wailers’ vocal mentor 
Joe Higgs. Thatallseemeda long time ago by 1976, 
andSeaga wasnow widely viewed as a hopelessly 
compromised American stooge. That he was the Ford 
administration's preferred candidate was clear from > 
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Thel-ThreeattheLondon 
Rainbow, June3, 1977, the 
week of Exodus'release 


the graffiti around Jamaica that spelt his 
name ‘CIA-ga’. 

TheCIA, engagedinacovertaction 
programme on the island - paramilitary, 
economic, propaganda-driven - made 
apointofmonitoring theinfluence of 
reggaeonthe poor, theyoung and the 
disenfranchised. Philip Agee, a former 
CIA case officer and author of the book 
Inside The Company: CIA Diary, later 
attested that the agency distributed guns 
tothe JLP’s criminal enforcers in order to 
fomentisland-wide fear and unrest. Agee 
concluded: “The climate was created foran 
attempt on Bob Marley’s life.” On December 
3, two days before Marley was scheduled to 
perform ata free concert, someone gave the 
order to silencereggae’s loudest voice. 

The “Smile Jamaica” concert, which took 
place at Kingston’s National Heroes Park, 
had been organised by Michael Manley 
with the idealistic aim ofdefusing tension 
-until, thatis, Marley and the Wailers 
agreed to top the bill, at which point the 
PNP brought the election forward and 
“Smile Jamaica” became a de facto support 
rally. Outfoxed in his efforts to stay neutral, 
Marley was dubious about playing the 
concert but refused to withdraw despite 
threats from local gang lords. A massive PR 
coup for Michael Manley wasjust 48 hours 
away. That's when six gunmen drove into 
the yard at Marley’s Hope Road compound, 
shot Ritaas she was leaving, and burst into 
the house to spray gunfire at Bob, his 
manager Don Taylor anda friend named 
Lewis Griffith. For the Marleys, the 
high drama of politically motivated 
assassination was reduced to the smallest 
ofmargins: aninch or two either way. Rita 
took a bullet to her scalp rather than her 
brain. The bullet that hit her husband 
grazed his chest, coming toa haltin his left 
forearm. Because it would have been too 
precarious to extract without damaging 
nerve tendons, it remained in his arm for 








“Thisis ahighly 
charged 
spiritualrecord 
by thereggae 
musicianmost 
capable of 
articulating the 
moodofhis 
people.It was 
conceivedby 
Marley shortly 
afterhisbrush 
withdisaster 
atthehands of 
gunmenand 
thus there's 
preciouslittle 
joy aboutit." 


"Thefirstside 
isreligious, 
politicaland 
deeplyserious. 
Thesecond 
sidehadbeen 
describedto 
measMarley's 
Nashullle 
Skyline, whichis 
abouthalfright, 
sinceitdoesn't 
represent 
aretreat/ 
departureso 
muchasan 
adjustment 

of focus.” 





King or Gandhi. The appearance 
ofMarley at “Smile Jamaica” was 
tobecomea pillar ofhis legend, 
marking his transition into heroism 
even as he pulled up the sleeve of 
his denim shirt and brandished 
the stigmata ofthe gunshot 
wound. When people talk about his 
departure for Englandin early ^77, 
they don'tcallitarelocation. They 
callit ‘going into exile’ - the 
language ofemperors and kings. 
Marley and his musicians had already 
begun workon their next album, Exodus, 
before they made their various ways from 
Kingston to London. According to Roger 
Steffens’ and LeRoy Jodie Pierson’s Bob 
Marley & The Wailers: The Definitive 
Discography, the basic tracks for two songs 
(“The Heathen” and “One Love/People Get 


EXODUS 
ISA 
LANDMARK 
ALBUMIN 
POLITICAL 
REGGAE 


Ready”) had been cut during the Rastaman 
Vibrationsessionsin 1975. Allthesame, 
Exodushastheauraofa London 77 album, 
atwo-sevens-clash album, an albumrich 
inportentsand symbolism. It seems 
significantthat Marley sings theopening 
song, “Natural Mystic", unaccompanied 
bytheIThree.Sometimes his messages 
require a communion; this one, with its 
gentlefade-in and solemn minor chords, 
calls for him to deliver italone. “Things 
are not the way they used to be/Iwon'ttell 
nolie/One and all have to face reality now.” 
Bearingin mind the violent backstory, it's 
the most restrained ofstarts to any ofthe 
great Wailers albums. 

Butifthe sinewy, clutter-free 
arrangement of “Natural Mystic” implies 
asort of post-traumatic serenity, Marley’s 





lyrics, which allude to the sounding ofthe 
seven trumpets in the Book Of Revelation, 
serve notice that his shooting will be 
avengedin some future tallying of the 
literally and the spiritually dead. These 
are the end times: Marley is back astride 
his pale horse. He continues to warn ofa 
reckoning ofunimaginable proportionsin 
“So Much Things To Say”, placing himself 
squarely in his culture’s history of martyrs 
—Jesus Christ, Marcus Garvey, Paul Bogle 
of the Morant Bay rebellion — who fought 
“spiritual wickedness in high and low 
places” and paid the ultimate price. 
“Guiltiness”, asong that Vivien Goldman 
claims to have heard him sing at Hope Road 
in’76, may have predated the murder 
attempt by some months, but like “The 
Heathen”, which follows it, its bitter 
condemnation of faceless oppressors can 
beinterpreted easily enough asa response 
tothosewho wanted him dead. Indeed, if 
theallegoricalnarrativecan bestretched 
onestepfurther, thealbum'sfirst side 
becomesa five-song conceptual sequence, 
akind ofreggae Pentateuch, relating with 
vivid biblical imagery the events of 
December 3 and their aftermath. Marley’s 
physical form may have left Jamaica in 

the first-class cabin ofan aeroplane – he'd 
earned theright to flyin comfort, afterall 
—buthis spiritual form is on a barefoot 
pilgrimage to Africa (“Exodus”), returning 
as part ofa generation of sufferers 
promised a homein Ethiopia by the 
Emperor Haile Selassie. In just 20 minutes 
ofreal-timelistening, Marley takes us from 
the last book of the Bible all the way back 
tothesecond, and then doubles back on 
himselftoa nightin December 1976ina 
darkened, dramatic Kingston park, where 
"Jah come to breakdown ‘pression, rule 
equality, wipe away transgression, set the 
captives free.” The downpressors of the CIA 
were thwarted at any rate. Their man Seaga 
lost the election bya landslide, winning 
only 13 ofthe 60 seats. 

Thesecond halfof Exodus is as different 
tothefirstasamanicepisodeistoa 
depression. Marley's close friends and 
associates recall theupsurgein his 
creativity and the proliferation of new 
songs that resulted. In an unprecedented 
burst ofactivity at Island Studios, heand 
the Wailers managed to record not one 
album but two: Exodus and most of Kaya. 
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Marleyin London, 
June3,1977 





With a new lead guitarist (Junior Marvin) 
intheirlineupanda steady stream of love 
songs flowing from Marley's rented house 
inChelsea, the Wailers were ableto make 
Exodus areal shake-up after Rastaman 
Vibration — for one thing, theintrusive 
synthesisers were ditched – and createa 
category-defying sound that incorporated 
elements ofsoul, pop balladry and disco. 
Once, notso many years earlier, Chris 
Blackwell had wondered how he was going 
togetMarleyonto theradio. In 1977-78, as 
Exodus gave Island three UKhits - andas 
his latest single, “Is This Love”, joined 
“Jamming” in the Top 40 - Marley probably 
spent more weeks on Radio ?'s playlist 

than offit. Backin that era when it was rare 
for albums to feature more than two hit 
singles, Exodus contained four. Therules of 





engagementin the music 
marketing sector would never 
be quite the same again. 
Thanks to Marley’s “Waiting 
In Vain” and “Jamming”, 
Britain’s commercial appetite 
forreggae wasat an all-time = Ny 
high. In the week that 
“Jamming” peaked atNog,a 
song by two Jamaican teenagers, 
Althea & Donna’s “Uptown Top Ranking”, 
finally toppled Wings’ “Mull OfKintyre” 
fromits two-month monopoly oftheNo1 
position. Marley, always more ofaLennon 
thana McCartney, was now capable of 
writing the catchy, intuitively childlike 
tunes at which McCartney excelled. It's 
exalted as alandmarkalbumin political 
reggae, and rightly so, but foranyone 
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seeking a silly lovesong or two, 
Exodus wouldn't disappoint. 
Though hewas more ofa serial 
adultererthananincurable 
romantic, and could unleash a 
violenttemperifa woman argued 
backathim, Marley’s love songs 
revealed an endearing alternative 
tothe didactic sermoniser and the 
prophet of Armageddon. “Waiting 
In Vain” was sincerely lovely, as 
was thesmoochy, Gamble & Huff- 
style “Turn Your Lights Down Low”. 
In1999, courtesy ofnew technology 
andthe blessing of the singer’s 
estate, the latter song was 
re-released as aunique 
collaboration between the long- 
dead Marley and Lauryn Hill, who 
wasinarelationship with one ofhis 
sons atthe time. Hill, a Wailers 
aficionado, had recorded most of 
herfirstsoloLP, The Miseducation 
OfLauryn Hill, at Tuff Gong Studios. 
Forthefinaltwotracks on Exodus, 
Marley combined melodies and 
sentimentsthat would reach 
furtherand wider than he'd ever 
reached before. A solid-gold nugget 
ofguileless positivity, “Three Little 
Birds" wasanurseryrhyme crossed 
witha Sesame Streetsketch, and 
had the zest for life ofan eight-year- 
old; itwas hard to believe it 
belonged on thesame LP as “The 
Heathen”. And then, toconclude, 
Marleyrevisited and updatedan 
old Wailers song from 1965, “Опе 
Love”. The newrecording, “One 
Love/People Get Ready”, was to 
establish itself by the mid-1980s as 
auniversal anthem par excellence; 
ahymn ofhope to the bereaved and 
persecuted; asong of praise to an 
integrated society oratleasta 
meaningfulblueprint of 


BOB MARLEY one; anda mandatory 
5 THE WAILERS inclusion in the repertoires 


ofall community choirs 
everywhere. After the long 
struggle to acclimatise 
western ears to the foreign 
sounds о Jamaica, “One 
Love/People Get Ready” was 
the last piece of thejigsaw 
slotting into place: the 
incontestable proof that 
reggae could now Безип 
as the music ofthe world. 
Ontheeve of the Exodus tour 
in May 1977, as he prepared 
to promote the album around Europe in 
triumph - and then dolikewisein America 
—Marleysuffered a toeinjury while playing 
footballin Paris. Itdidn’tseem likean 
important matter at the time, not compared 
towhat the gun-toting thugsin Kingston 
had doneto him six months earlier. But it 
was painful. Forsome reason, the toe 
wouldn’t heal. 
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"God save 
the Queen, her 


fascistregime 
- that true! 


In a plush Kensington flat, Bob Marley salutes the 
punks, pits Rastafarianism against Catholicism, 
claims the Queen understands the divine nature 
of Haile Selassie, and endures the jibes ofan 
occasionally offensive CHRIS BRAZIER. “The system 
want pure love songs like ol’ Frank Sinatra,” Marley 
contends, “they don't want not'in wit no protest. It 
make too much trouble." 
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“WE’RE going backtoourown 
land —it says soin The Bible,” 
said the soused Irishman on the 
Tube tono-onein particular. 
Which may notseem very 

M significant to you, but, 

coming as a postscript to an 
afternoon with Bob Marley, I 
found it positively unnerving, 
asif’Im Up There was giving 
meastern warning that everything Marley had 
said had been right, and woebetide me ifT 
expressed a different opinion. 

ButI’lljust have to take my chances with hellfire, 
because some of what the Wailer had told me was 
little short of crazy. We talked in his Kensington 
flat, part ofanincredibly plush block complete with 
intercom door, Roman balcony, receptionists with 
the high-fashion nonchalance, on walls clothed 
with suede rather than paper. 

Everything just so, with different shades of brown 
fusing tastefully. One small step for a white rich kid, 
perhaps, buta giantleap for an illegitimate half- 
caste from the slums of Trenchtown. 

The first shock about Marley was his sheer 
incomprehensibility. Iwas amazed, because, if 
anyone’s pointed it out before then they certainly 
haven’t doneso with enough force - as heushered 
medown the corridorand through his door, 
colourfully cladin arobe, anda red woollen hat 
locking up his dreadful hair (sorry), he spouted two 
orthree sentences at me, presumably of welcome, 
ofwhich] understood not one word. 

Thatseta precedent for the whole interview — his 
words tumble over and slur into one another in 
careless defiance of conventional tense and syntax. 
Isuppose he must have considerably diluted the 
Jamaican patois in my honour, but even on tape 
some passages are indecipherable, and while he 
was sitting opposite meI couldn’t have understood 
more than about third of what he was saying -just 
enough to get his drift and feign comprehension. 
Thatin itself was unsettling, making me feel very 
much an alien, especially when Marley’s friends 
started to arrive in force and sat and smoked over 
the other side ofthe room. 

Thesecond surprising thing was his volubility. 
I’'dsomehow expected a kind of quiet sage, exuding 
aserenity won both by the believed perception 
ofan ultimate (and peaceful) truth, and by the 
constant inhalation of the sacred herb. Instead, 
Iwas confronted bya passionate bundle of 
garrulousness who left me conscious of the 
absurdity ofsome of his thinking, rather than 
impressing with his general perception. 

Because, you see, his verbosity is completely 
one-dimensional, emerging entirely out ofhis 
bottomless faith in Rastafarianism (which, forthe 
uninitiated, sees black people as a kind of modern 
equivalent ofthe Israelites, their Canaan being 
Africa, and their God being incarnated in the form 
ofthe late Emperor Of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie). 

No matter what question I asked, his reply would 
always veer back towards Rasta, simply because he 
sees that faith as holding the ultimate answer to 
every doubtor query. 

Ashesaid when Iasked ifhe thought being 
born ofa black mother anda white father (a British 
naval captain) had had much ofan effect upon his 
consciousness: “Itmake me fully Rasta, nothing 
else but Rasta. Because me depend not on the white 
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man’s side nor the black man’s side but Rasta. 
Mejustcompletely committed to Rasta.” 

He’s the exact equivalent ofa newly converted 
but devoted Christian, or ofacommitted 
Communist - people who believe they’ve 
discovered the only important truth and 
are virtually incapable of talking about 
anything else. His monomaniais at times quite 
frightening, perhaps because, as Joseph Conrad 








claimed, “aman haunted bya fixed ideais insane”. 

Butitis disturbing mainly because, to these ears 
at least (and just possible, I’m merely falling victim 
tothe long-established middle-class tradition of 
narrow-minded distrust of fervour), he believes so 
wholeheartedly in ideas which seem quite absurd. 

Now! don’t wantto knock the Rastafarian 
faith just for thesake ofit, since withoutit many 
Jamaicans probably wouldn’t have ‘stood up for 
their rights’, but the deification of Haile Selassie 
initselfhas always struck measridiculous. 

SoBobandI don’t exactly have much common 
ground. Atone point during the interview, Marley 
stood to attention in front ofa portrait of Selassie 
which was propped upagainst the wall, ascene 
that drove home the absurdity atthe same time as 
itmade me feel uncomfortable, wondering ifI was 
expected to follow suit. 

Alotofwhathesaid, particularly early on, 
was bothtrueand acute. But, forme, the madness 
ofsomeofhis statements had thrown doubt 
upontherest. 

Routine questions first, lasked whether the new 


album, Kaya, to bereleased in March, wasvery 
differentto Exodus. 

*Yeah, itsounda bit different, butnotthatmuch 
different, same musicians an’ everyt'ing." 

Arethereany lovesongs onitthis time? 

*Yeah, man, couple-a lovesongs... Three." 

Arethoselove songs part of your overall 
message? 

“Yeah, loveis allin the message. Love on life. 
People's personal feelings towards lovean’ all 
them t’ing. Ifwe sing like ‘Rastaman Vibration’ all 
the time, everythin’ get too political an’ the people 
don’t really wanna be that much political, y know. 

“Them wanna understand where we're going 
still, but them still wanna live anormal life – that 
mean they wanna hear aboutlove. The politics 
reallynotimportant to them, but love come a bit 
easier. Itmore easier for people.” 

But do you see yourself writing more love songs as 
you get older, becoming less obviously radical? 

“Nah, notreally – I get more spiritual. Like this 
one, ‘Time Will Tell’ – more spiritual.” (He points 
tothe last song on the new lyric-sheet.) 

Does that mean you’llbe less militant? 

“No. You see, you sing a song like ‘Get Up, Stand 
Up’, aprotest song, itwas like three years ago. 
Iftoday mesing asong with the same meaning 
as ‘Get Up, Stand Up’, then me singing same song, 
repeating myself. 

“The young-young don’t wanna hear nothing 
about politics an’ them t'ing, they wanna hear 
"bout Rastafari, somethin’ that can’elp’im. Pure 
politics can hurt certain people, so you 'aveto get 
hard, getsoft, cos guns don’targue, an’ ifyou talk 
toomuchan’ get too strong they'll kill ya because 
Babylon set up own system an’ itno want nobody 
come changeit. 

“Soisnoteveryt’ing you сап talk bout ‘cos them 
killya. Soyou have to sing a ‘true love’ songan' 
then go back to what you wanna sing otherwise 
them killya. Yeah, man. The system want pure love 
songs like ol’ Frank Sinatra, they don’t want not'in 
wit’ no protest, it make too much trouble.” 

Sounds remarkably like the power pop syndrome 
tome. explained to Marley how the current men of 
themomentin Britain are wearing suits, scrubbing 
their faces, and singing pretty slush for the family. 
“Ah, them forced to doit,” he commented. 

Oh? Who by? 

“The system, man. Butthatno gon’ work." He did 
elucidate, butIcouldn'tsuss out what he said. 

Soyou'd never make a whole album full of 
lovesongs? 

“No, man, we never do that. One or two love songs 
for the people who need to know 'bout Rasta. Them 
buy the record for the love song an’ them will 
automatically learn ’bout Rasta. The young-young 
lickle girl buy this for ‘Is This Love’, but in the 
meanwhile she can hear, Jah would never give the 
power to abaldhead’, ‘Running Away’, ‘Sun Is 
Shining’, and ‘The Crisis’. 

“Soit still have the message, butit goto more 
people. We don’t specialise in people -if Arabs and 
Chinese wanna buyit, we are glad. We know that 
all people is Rasta, but them don't know because 
the education change that, education tell you what 
them want you to be." 

Since he thought that there was a danger of 
repeating himselfin his protest songs even now, 
Iwonderedifhestillimagined himselfsinging 
in2oyears' time. 





"[seemyselfsettledin Africaineightyears' time. 
Wewillsettlean'all place like England, Ireland, 
startrun good. Everything change, everybody 
doesknowthetruth an’ everybody does liveit. It 
gonnabeabig t'ing'coswe gonna beunited – we 
don'twantno ‘if’. My people will beunited.” 

Atthis point, the burning idealism seems 
desperate- Utopia in eight years or bust. The 
manisso totally sincere that he’s carried me with 
him up tonow. But around here things start getting 
alittlescrewy. 

“We never just say Africa because we wan’ a 
land tolivein orsomet’ing like that, we say Africa 
becauseit’s really true. It’s not the people that are 
the trouble, y'know? It’s the lies, the lies. Y know, 
His Majesty come to England, an’ when Hecome 
here them treat’im good, good, good. Buthow 
them treat the Rastaman? We His Majesty's 
soldiers, but them try kill me. 

“When Haile Selassie come, he given great 
welcome, but when we say we defend Rastfari, 
them people kill ya. Thatisanastyt’ing, y'know, 
because when you check out on The Bible it say 
that God shall return King OfKings, Lord Of Lords, 
Conqueror, Lion OfJudah- Him our God, but them 
treat Rastaman bad. All the police them weird.” 

Note the apparent paranoic exaggeration – the 
‘system’ is out to kill black people by means of 
acalculated plot. This isa constant theme of 
Marley’s. Could it perhaps haveits origin in 
the shooting incident of 1976 when someone 
attempted to murder him, probably 
for seeming to lend his support to 
Socialist Premier Michael 
Manley’s election 
campaign? I pointed out to 
him that, on the evidence 
oftherecent riotin 
Wolverhampton alone, 
Rastasare not the only 
black people facing 
problems in Britain now. 

“Allblack people are 
Rasta. The reason them 
notis’cos them need t’ings 
toeat, an’ need to work. Ifyou 
couldstill goina place an’ get 
work as Rastathen everyone is Rasta. 
Butlikeitis you won’t get no work, an’ ifyou 
not talented then you can’t be like this, you 
forced to be somet’ing else. Ifeverybody 
was free to be what them want, man, then 
everyone be Rasta.” 

Which is a pretty... um... debatable point. 
But Marley sincerely believes it, and almost 
unbelievably, seemed to regard what follows 
as an adequate justification of his point, a 
demonstration of the innate superiority of 
Rastafarianism to Catholicism (there appear 
tobeno other possibilities open to us, not 
even Protestantism). 

“What you need to understand,” he 
explained, “is that you’ave Rome an’ you 
’ave Ethiopia. Rome deal wit’ force, Rome 
force you to do whatit want. But the ways 
of His Majesty is natural ways. He never 
come sticka gunat you an’ say ‘You must 
say Our Father’s prayers.’ When you 
pray tothe Babylon God, you pray to Rome, 
that meansall yourimaginationis when 
you walkin the street an’ t'inkofa great 
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pretty city. So Etiopia right an’ Rome wrong." 

Whaaat! Conjures up some pretty pictures, 
though, doesn’tit? Cardinals with knives between 
their teeth, priests with bandoliers, stun gunsin 
the Vatican... Too many Inquisition horror stories 
atan impressionable age? 

] ET'Scomedownto something abit more 
| concrete, Bob. Whatdo you think ofthe 
| | National Front? 

“Some prejudiced people who no wantthe 
blackman here. Let me ask you somet’ing -who 
encourage this t’ing?” 

No-one encourages it. “Yeah, man. Somebody 
encourageit. There’s not’ing happening out 
there that somebody don’t encourage. If you see 
somebody getting’ ира fight against black people, 
you know this guy got orders from big big place 
or from low low place. Butifthemlookonusas 
inferior species, we look on them at not’ing. Them 
got norighttolookon peopleas inferior. Thatnasty 
-the people whorun the country should know 
they’re wrong.” 

Oh, they know they’re wrong... 

“Inowannatalk bout English Government, you 
knowwhy? The English Governmentis goodan’ 
itis bad.” (Totally incomprehensible rant for atleast 
aminute.) 

“Andnow them come an’ say we gonna kick you 
outan’ it’sthem who brought you to that bloodclaat 

landasslaves. Them'll get fokked. Them can't 
" deal wit’ black people like that, they 
Ec gonfok' themselves. Y'know, 
England should goon better 
thanthat, thatbloodclaat 
dumb -why them no work 
asslaves forusinreturn? 
Really bad men, bad 
people, bullies. 
“The ways of the black 
manisright, an’ the 
ways ofthe white man 
wrong. The way the white 
man setup him system is 
wrong-theonlyright > 
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tingis Haile Selassie.” (Followed by another 
indecipherable outburst. ‘Bloodclaat’, incidentally, 
isacute Jamaican obscenity derived from the 
blood-cloth or sanitary towel.) 

“This guy, them National Front, them not please 
the people — it’s just politics, man, making the 
politics a bit more hotter.” 

Sothey don’t worry you? (Outraged rant.) 

“Worry me? Bloodclaat them won't fok wit’ me, 
them bloodclaat, ГЇЇ give them pure war an’ ifit’s 
pure war then it’ pure riotso them better stop that. 
Fok them. Me personally not agree wit’ no-one 
fighting one another – те no agree wit’ a white man 
fight a white man, noa white man go fight a black 
man, noablack man gofighta black man. But the 
police don’t pass by amurder on the street. The 
National Front, them do bad things, why nobody no 
stop them? That mean them agree wit' it.” 

But Bob... 

“Middle-class white people no like black people. 
One or two of them like black people. They gonna 
fok them bloodclaat selves again. We come into the 
West as slaves an’ after we done slavery them say, 
‘Take the chain offathem, but don’t give them 
enough money.’ 

“They makeitso that them don’thave enough 
money to goback to Africa. Black people is Rasta, 
'cosifyou go to Queen Elizabeth, or anyone of 
them big guys here wit’ intelligence an’ ask them 
properly, ‘Who really is Haile Selassie?’ then 
them tell ya.” 

Whatwill they tell me? 

“Them gon’ say him come from Solomon an’ 
David, him King Of Et'iopia, the same as God." 

What! You mean you honestly think they 
believe Haile Selassie is God? 

“Them will no say he’s God, butyoucan 
understand it from what they say." 

But... but... surely they'd just think ofhim as 
King Of Ethiopia? “Yeah, but the King Of Ethiopia 
is God.” To you maybe, but notto them or tome... 

“Not to the Queen? You never can tell. His 
Majesty went to school wit’ King George, an’ at 
school His Majesty draw bird an’ the bird fly 
off the paper an’ him say, ‘Hey I gonna free the 
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black people" 

a T’Sstillalittle difficult to believe that Marley 
could be so deluded by his obsession as to 

J think that anyone with intelligence, even old 

Lizzie, knows deep down that Haile Selassie is 

God. Ifever I was given a warning about the 

dangers of single-minded commitment, then 

this wasit. 

Itwas time forachange of tack. In the light ofthe 
B-side of “Jammin”, “Punky Reggae Party”, lasked 
him howmuch sympathy he had felt with punk. 

“Listen, punk love reggae. Punk love reggae 
music an’ some of them say t’ings that Babylon по 
like, right, them right! Me give them 900 percent 
right! Because them can doit. Them no hard like 
we, them no tough like we, them couldn’t see what 
wesees, but they resist the society an’ say, ‘me 
apunk’cosI don’t want you to shove me where 
Idon'tlikeit, it no good for me, I gon’ be 
something different". 

“Them notas much followers of Babylon, make 
up their mind for themselves - that great. While 
other people goon under the same system, goon 
like everyday people. Inocare’bout them. But the 
punk now different. He come оп different ting 
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—freaky freaky different. Ifthem 
were black them were Rasta, if 
them were white them were punk. 





Marley inhis Chelsea 
flatin1978 witha 
portrait of Haile 
Selassie (left) 








ThemisnoRasta, butthemfight 
down the Babylon system an’ them 
loveblack people an' reggae an' 
hatethe National Front. 

“Check the National Frontan" 
checkthepunk. Which ofthem 
defending the right thing? To me, 
the punk. The National Front are 
fokry, they are people who get pay 
for doin’ themt’ing.” 

Who pays them? 

“The Government pay them to do 
it, man. It’s planned. Somebody tell 
’em tofock up black people.” 

Hmmm... full circle. 

Whatdoyouthinkoftheactual 
punk music? 

“Well, me like the punk. The 
music – me no listen t'everyt'ing, 
butcertaintypeoffoolishness, but 
‘Godsave the Queen, her fascist 
regime’ —that true. Ah dig the punk 
for that. Me like ‘Police And T’ieves’, 
too. Them different, y'know. Them 
wanna get together wit’ Rastaman 
an’ get working togetherinstead of 
him feel inferior. 

“Because him no feel like we 
inferior — white man feel inferior to 
the blackman, that’s why him try 
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killthe blackman. An’ the punk say, ‘No! We 
wanna join wit’ ће Rastamanan' get somet’ing 
outta life’. 

“Y’know, white people come to our concerts, so 
when them come out of the streetan’ find them 
separated from black people again they need a 
Rasta friend whom they can talk to an’ hear'bout 
the real t’ing. We knoweveryt’ing bout England 
and America, butnot Africa.” 

Atwhich point heskids backinto Rasta via 
another incomprehensible spurt, ending up with 
alecture on the 12 tribes of Israel and the ethnic 
significance of the three sons of Noah(!). All very 
enlightening, but whatdo you think ofthe 
explosion of young British reggae bands? 

“More reggae, mon. More power for the people, 
that’s whatit mean.” 

Butsome of those bands are avoiding singing 
about Rastafari... Hestares at mein disbelief fora 








































second. “You don’tsing bout Rastafari, nobody 
wannahearya, wenointerested in ya." 

Maybe the Jamaican public wouldn't be, but 
| whyshouldn'tthe English? *Buteveryt'inga 
mandomas'have meaning behind it, man." 

But Rastafari isn't the only possible meaning 
until the consciousness come true. “Tell them 
*bout Rastafari, man.” 

Butaren’t protest songs like “Get Up, Stand Up” 
valid independently of Rasta? 

“No -ifthey sing them then, they must belong to 
apolitical group.” 

But they don't. 

“Then they must be Rasta. Otherwise whatrights 
they gon’ stand up for?” 

And the rights you talk about are the rights to be 
anatural man? “Yeah, natural man. An’ anatural 
manin touch wit’ Godisa Rastaman. Because 
truth is truth, earthis earth, an’ anatural manisa 
Rastaman” – you can’t getaway from the subject 
when you’re talking to Bob Marley atleast. 

Rasta has gained something ofa reputation for 
antipathy to the liberation of women. So what do 
you think of the Women’s Movement, Bob? 
“Theonet’ing you need to know; manisman, 
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womanis woman. The Devil tried colour prejudice, 
now hetry woman against man." 

Butdoyouregard women as equal to men? 
"Idon'tseewomenas equal orunequal - woman 
iswoman. She no equal to me because she can’ave 
children an Icannot 'ave." 

Is that her only function in life to you? "That's how 
she function. Me know no man who 'avebig belly 
an’ have child.” (Predictable laughter.) 

“Woman must always be respected an’ dear. It 
not even somet’ing we must talk of. ’ Cos me havea 
mother whoisa woman." (Adds, laughing) *Butme 
’avea father whoisGod.” 

Can you conceive ofa female God? 

(Adamant). “Woman can’t be God. It just not 
natural, itno happen.” 


OU haven’t been back to Jamaica 

for along time why not? “Jamaica 

important, but my life more important. Me 
no gonna go back toJamaicatosetmyselfupasa 
target again, forthe Government, the Opposition, 
oranyone else. My life mean more than that.” 

So you’ve been living in Miami? “Yeah, melive 

wit’ my mother. You see, the people in Jamaica love 








"ASLONG AS ME 
AVEMY HERB AN’ 
MY GUITAR 
MECANLIVE 
ANYWHERE" 


metoo much. And should the politicians find that 
outnow, them try to get close tome, to use mean' 
stop Rasta spreading at thesametime. 

“You know Rastaman Vibrationbannedin 
Jamaica? Bloodclaat. England should have banned 
it, notJamaica. But them can'tstop Rasta.” 

Yawn. Butin white, middle-aged, upper-class 
Miamican youstill feelin touch with Trenchtown 
slum-dwellers who have meant so much to you? 

*Mealwayslive, but notamong the people. 
Aslongasme'avemy herb an’ my guitar me 





canliveanywhere, it make no difference." 

But doesn’tliving in luxury make any difference? 
“Meno see things lush or posh here. If this were 
ahillside wit’ sun an’ grass, that me calllush’n’ 
posh, that mereally love.” 

Does money mean anything to you? “The only 
t’ing money mean right nowisif you 'ave enough 
youcan build aschool. Nothing more than that." 

What doyou think of “Uptown Top Ranking”? 
“Them little girl all right, them lucky. It’s what! try 
toencourage. ‘Top Ranking’ nice but say nothing.” 

Sounds like the power pop syndrome again... 

*That'sit. Yeah man, that'sit." 

Which just about wound up the conversation. On 
the way out, itoccurred to me to clarify one point. 
You say you'll be settled in Africa within eight years? 
“Rastafari say by 1983 Africa must be free. His 
Majesty say that.” And ifitisn't? “Ifnot, the whole 
world must perish.” You really believe that? “Yeah 
—allHimsay mustcome true.” So what would you 
doif,in1985, Africa wasn’t free and the whole world 
hadn’t perished? “I would perish it myself.” Itmay 
have been asmuchat the ridiculousness of the idea 
Haile Selassie could be wrong as at anything else, 
butat least he laughed when he said that. 
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Asell-out? Orasereneritualtokeep Babylon 
atbay? Bob Marley chills out. 
BY LOUIS PATTISON 


N1978the word was that Bob Marley had 
gonesoft. Arriving nine months afterthe 
releaseofhis holy, poetic masterwork 
Exodus, Kaya -a Jamaican slang term for 
marijuana — felt distinctly laid-back. 
Opening with asong titled “Easy 
Skanking” andtouching gently on themes 
oflove, family and getting high, thealbum's 
apparentslightnessraised somecritical hackles. 
Thecritic Lester Bangs, never the sort to sugar-coat 
his opinions, wrote in the pages of Rolling Stone that 
“musically, Kayaisasuccession ofthe most tepid 
reggae clichés”, adding that Marley sangina 
“cheerful lilt light bouncy enough for pantyhose 
commercials”, comparing it negatively to roots 
groups Burning Spear and Toots & The Maytals, 
and intimating that the whole affair was that most 
repellent of things in the punk rock year of’78: 
another so-called rebel selling out the underground. 
Butifthese songs sometimes gave an impression of 
Bob Marleyin a place of cosseted bliss, the truth was 
quite different. Atthe dawn of 1978, Marley’s personal 
life was, to putit mildly, strained. Following the injury 
to his toe, he had been diagnosed with a malignant 
melanoma. A Harley Street doctor recommended 
the toe be amputated, but Marley refused, partly 
onreligious grounds —a devotee ofthe all-natural 
Rastafari practice of Ital, he preferred natural remedies 
—butalso, according to Junior Marvin, because he 








didn’t wantto lose the ability to play his beloved 
football. Instead he opted fora simpler procedure 
—alittlesurgery and askin graft. 

Meanwhile, Marley's romantic life was certainly 
turbulent. Under the nose of his wife, Rita, hewas 
dating the Jamaican Miss World, Cindy Breakspeare, 
andthere wereother dalliances, too — with 
Breakspeare's chaperone Nancy Burke, with her sister, 
Virginia Burke, and with Princess Yashi, the daughter 
ofLibya'soil minister. The Kaya track "She's Gone" 
isamournfullamenttoa lover who, wearied of *the 
pressure" around Marley, has packed her bags and left. 
Butitdoesn'tseem to correspond to any definable 
romanticrupturein Marley's actuallife, and its 
imagery of prisons and jailers indicated a truth about 
hisattitudetorelationships: that marriage and fidelity 
were traps to be avoided, anda heart's desire was 
something to beindulged, not suppressed. 

Still, ifMarley was living in the moment, perhaps that 
was understandable. The past couple of years had no 
doubt done much toengenderasense of mortality in 
the singer and his retinue. In the February of that year, 
mere weeks before Kaya’s worldwide release, Marley 
returned from 16 months of exile to war-torn Kingston to 
prepare for April’s One Love Peace Concert, a fundraiser 
for the poverty-stricken West Kingston ghetto. Dubbed 
bythe media the “Third World Woodstock”, One Love 
was the brainchild ofrival gangsters Claudius ‘Claudie’ 
Massopand Aston ‘Bucky’ Marshall, whometina > 
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“MAYBEIFI'D TRIED 
TOMAKE A HEAVIER 
TUNE THANKAYA 
THEY WOULD 
HAVE TRIED TO 

ASSASSINATEME” 
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prisoncellanddecided music was the 
key to healing the conflict. The pair had 
flown to London to persuade Marley to play 
the event, which brought together many 
oftheisland’s biggest musicians, plusa 
political fraternity who, inthe streets, might 
have oneanotherin the crosshairs. Marley 
sawachanceto endthe bloodshed, and 
duringa climactic take оп “Jammin”, he 
invited rival politicians Michael Manley of 
the People’s National Party and Edward 
Seagaofthe Jamaica Labour Party up 
onstage, bringing their hands togetherin 
anexpression ofunity. 

Sadly, the powerful symbolism of 
One Love did not materially change the 
reality on the ground; the street fighting 
continued, with almost 400 people killed 
inJamaicain 1978 alone. Meanwhile, the 
return to theisland offered reminders that 
Marley wasa marked man. Chris Salewicz, 
author of Bob Marley: The Untold Story, 
relates an event that occurred shortly after 
the Peace Concert. Bob Marley and his 
manager, Don Taylor, met with the 
Jamaican gangster Earl ‘Tek-Life’ Wadley, 
who took them to McGregor Gullyin the 
Kingston ganglands. There they found 
three men, tied and bound. The story was 
that thesemen had been recruited by the 
CIA toassassinate Marley the year before. 
Two were hanged, and Marley was offered 
agun to finish offthe third. Herefused. 

With all this in mind, Kaya’s soft and 
balmy qualities take ona different 
character. For Rastafarians, marijuanais 
the “healing herb”, a key tool in religious 
ceremonies, used to induce trance-like 
states, generate feelings ofunity and sooth 
thesoul. With thisin mind, Kayacould 
bereadas asortofritual orprayer—a 
collection of songs of peace and serenity to 
keep Babylon at bay. Even so, throughout 
wecanhearsomething darker poking 
through the gaps, a glimpse of 
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thunderclouds on the horizon. “Excuse 
me while [light my spliff” begins “Easy 
Skanking". Butthereis a subtle tension at 
play here, Marley's mind caught between 
blissfulrepose and the troubles that he 
smokes to suppress: “Oh, God, I gotta take 
alift/From reality just can't drift," he sings, 
shadowed bya gently nagging I Three 
chorus line. The title track states iteven 
more plainly. “Woke up and turnI loose,” 
hesings, “Cos the rainis falling.” 

Whatever significance you load onto 
Kaya, it’s worth remembering thatits 
tracks were principally recorded during the 
extraordinarily productive Exodus sessions 
overa year before, while three ofthe tracks 
— “Kaya”, “Sun Is Shining” and “Satisfy My 
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Soul" - appearin earlier form on the Lee 
‘Scratch’ Perry-produced 1971 album Soul 
Revolution. Still, thereislittle sense that 
Kayaisacollection of offcuts. Its 10 songs 
form part ofaclear whole, the militant 
bounce of Exodus replaced by something 
more horizontal, defined by the Barretts’ 
gentlyskanking rhythms, Junior Marvin’s 
bluesy guitar, and restrained brass lines 
courtesy ofsax player Vin Gordon and 


Sunis shining: 
Marley livein 1978 








trumpeters Glen DaCosta and David 
Madden. Its distinct sound, meanwhile, 
isatleastin part down to the mix, which 
took place at Criteria Soundin Miami 
—astudiothat had shepherded into life 
someofthekey AORoftheage, including 
TheEagles' Hotel California, Fleetwood 
Mac's Rumours, and a number of^70s 
albums by The Bee Gees. 

The key track hereis “Is This Love”. Not 
for nothing was this chosen as the opener to 
Legend. Itremains one of the 20th century's 
most beloved love songs, so simple as 
tosound virtually effortless, but with 
amessage that resonates universally. 

Why has it weathered so well? There is 
something pure inits doe-eyed adoration, 
gorgeously pitched backing vocals, alovely 
little momentin the chorus wherea shred of 
doubtresolves as full commitment. Butthe 
answeris perhaps to be found inits sense of 
humility, the wayit glimpses an almost 
religious contentmentin matters so simple 
and homely -in food and shelter, a shared 
single bed and thanks to Jah. 

Whileresidentin London, Marley madea 
little-seen video for the track at the Keskidee 
Centre, aformer Victorian mission hall 
revived as an arts centre, which under the 
stewardship of figures like the poet Linton 
KwesiJohnson, had become one ofthe UK’s 
main hubs for black cultural expression. 
Theshootitselfwasthemedasa children's 
party, Marley playing asortofdreadlocked 
PiedPiperfigureleadinga multi-racial 
groupofkidsinplay. Amongthem was 
aseven-year-old Naomi Campbell, who 
later remembered Marley as “the most 
handsomeman, with beautiful bone 
structure... mellow, too, and soft-spoken." 
Also presenton the day was photographer 
Adrian Boot, whose shot of Marley posed 
wearing Haile Selassie’s signet ring would 
later grace the cover of Legend. 

The following track, “Sun Is Shining”, 
finds its definitive take here, becominga 
sleek and soulful thing that balances its 
paradisiacal lyric (“Sunis shining, the 
weatheris sweet/Make you want to move 
your dancing feet...”) with a lingering 
melancholy, Marley’s voice booming anda 
littleragged and Marvin teasing out weepy 
blues licks. Seldom played live in Marley’s 
lifetime, its popularity has increased over 
the years. A popular1999clubremix bythe 
Danish house producer Funkstar De Luxe 
drained the track ofany nuance, butatleast 
served to shine alittle light back on the 
original. Meanwhile, “Satisfy My Soul” – 
which appeared as “Don’t Rock My Boat” 
оп Soul Revolution — is conducted to a soft, 
padding beat with gently bumping brass 
that feels deliberately light and breezy, asif 
to contrast with the dub-encrusted weight 
of Perry’s original. 

IfKaya’s firsthalfcontains little glimpses 
of trouble in paradise, on its second side the 
strife and stress become more pronounced. 
Following on the heels of the heartbroken 
“She’s Gone” is “Misty Morning”, asunless 





skankthatmightbea plea to a departed 
lover, ora prayer to Jah. Cryptic where 
much of Kayais fairly straightforward, its 
brighthorns and rattling snare fills carry 
alyricfilled with elliptical Rasta wisdom. 
“Howcan youever give your more to receive 
your less?” asks Marley, before noting: “Like 
my good friendsaid, inareggaeriddim/You 
can'tjump, you can't jump in the water, if you 
can'tswim."" Crisis" is a cry of pain for the 
victims of conflict, probably inspired by the 
gangland violence tearing Jamaica apart, 
but designed to be applicable to anywhere 
where thestrong perpetuate violenceon 
the weak. Meanwhile, on the surface 
“Running Away" feels like an address to 
the critics who accused him of abandoning 
Jamaicain his months of exile – but there 
issomething more at work here. In places 
the tone feels almost self-lacerating, 
theIThree'sbacking vocals take onan 
admonishing quality, and Marley begins 
arguing with the voices, pleading with 
them. “Yarunning andya running," he 
confesses at one point, *Butya can'trun 
awayfrom yourself." 

Theclosing "Time Will Tell" perhaps 
sums up the conundrum of Kaya, a deeply 
personal, often pressured album in which 
most negativity is subsumed amidahaze 
of good feeling. “Jah wouldnever give 
the power toa baldhead/Run come crucify 
the Dread,” preaches Marley, before 
referencing the details ofhis attempted 
assassination (“Oh children weep no more/ 





Ohmysycamore tree, saw the freedom 
tree”) and concluding the song with a 
chanted “Thinkyou’re in heaven, but you’re 
living in hell...” that feels likeahexcaston 
his enemies. Butits delivery – a gentle, 
cyclical Rastahymn with hand percussion 
—ensuresthat, forthe bulk of Marley’s 
Western audience, such complexities 
would be missed. Lester Bangs heardin 
Kaya’s chilled invocations ofspliff and 
lovethevain decadence of the rock star. 
Undoubtedly, hewas missing something. 
ButifMarley’s message would later be 
watered down tosomething platitudinous 
and unthreatening – stoner anthems for 
student digs - then Kaya wasatleast 
partly to blame. Yet it shouldn’t be 
dismissed so easily. Landing between the 
epochal Exodus and the following, defiant 
Survival, Kaya feels like a necessary 
moment ofcalm. Humble and 
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introspective, it's bestinterpreted asan 
attempt to find peace froma place of exile, 
acollection of little prayers to keep the 
evils ofthe world at bay. Maybe it makes 
sense that the final word on thealbum 
should be Marley’s own. “Mealways 
militant... me too militant,” he told one 
interviewer. “That’s why me did things 
like Kaya, to cool off the pace. Maybe ifI’d 
tried to make a heavier tune than Kaya 
they would have tried to assassinate me 
becauseI would have come too hard. 

“Thave to know how torun my life, 
because that’s what Ihave, and nobody 
can tell me to putit on the line, you dig? I 
know whenIamin danger and what to 
dotogetout. Iknowwheneverythingis 
coolandIknow whenItremble, do you 
understand? Because musicis 
something everyone follows... it's a 
force, a terrible force." 
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TheWailersat The 
OneLovePeace 
Concert, Kingston, 
with JamaicanPrime 
Minister Michael 
Manley (farleft)and 
politicaloponent 
EdwardSeaga 
(thirdfromleft) 
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Back in Jamaica for the first time since the attempt on his life, Bob Marley presides 
over a significant moment in the island’s history: a peace concert where he will 


reconcile warring political factions. is on hand to explain a dangerous 
truce, and to witness a concert showcasing the cream of reggae talent. 2 2» 
“Every country,” proclaims Marley, “must follow our example!” " "у, 
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ATTHEGATEWAY of 56 Hope 
Road, Kingston, a small 
triangular Ethiopian flag flutters 
onthelazytropical breezeasa 
police car butts its snout into the 
driveway of the sprawling house 
and pauses to survey thescene. 


š Throughthesmallcrowds that 
Кат clutter the yard in busy inactivity, 
the diminutive figure of Bob 


Marley marches towards the car with raised palm 
and halts the cops who are now standing looking 
overat the house toying witha pair of brutal- 
looking rifles. A briefexchange of words and the 
car slides away in reverse as Marley marchesinto 
theroad to direct traffic and ease their departure. 

Time and success, it seems, do change and 
mellowaman. Having lived most ofhis early life 
inconflict with the authorities, Marley now finds 
the authorities working for him. Yes me frien’, dem 
set me free again. For the Trenchtown rocker who 
10 years ago extolled the virtues of the joys of life 
as adowntown Kingston Rude Boy and who, 
seven years back, wrote *Duppy Conqueror” on 
release from jail (aftera traffic offence), times have 
indeed changed. 

For undoubtedly the Kingston police and 
militia are under directives from above that 
everything possible be done to ensure the success 
of tomorrow’s massive Peace Concert, where 
Marley willstaralongside former Wailer Peter Tosh, 
and -soitisrumoured - Bunny Wailer, third ofthe 
original Wailers triumvirate. 

Also playing will bean almost inconceivable 
collection ofthe cream of Jamaican music talent, 
all of whom will be giving their services free 
with concert proceeds going to “improvement 
projects in the ghettos” as designated by the 
Central Peace Committee. 

Theconcertis at the centre ofa matrix of forces 
that make ita unique event. Staged by and for the 
Peace Movement that sprang into existence in 
January when the warring political ghettos of 
West Kingston spontaneously made peace, the 
concertis also being held to commemorate the 12th 
anniversary of the visit of Emperor Haile Selassie to 
Jamaica, a portentous event to the island’s many 
Rastafarians. Indeed, the whole concert and the 
Peace Movementitselfis planted firmly under the 
red, green and gold colours of Rastafari, a force that 
for most of Jamaica's “youth” holds far more sway 
than any political doctrine or affiliation. 

Further, the concertis to be attended bythe 
leaders of Jamaica’s two political parties — Prime 
Minister Michael Manley of the ruling People's 
National Party and Edward Seaga of the Jamaican 
Labour Party (JLP) on whose behalf, ifnot 
authority, the ghetto gunmen had been terrorising 
each other’s territory for the last five years or more. 

Ofsignificance, too, the concert marks the 
first return of Marley totheisland since an 
assassination attemptin December’76 – shortly 
before he was to playin a Peace Concert which, 
though repeatedly declared apolitical, was widely 
interpreted asa boost to Michael Manleyin the run- 
uptothe’76 general election, a campaign fought 
inablazeof ghetto gunplay. 

Forall these reasons, the concert and Jamaica 
itself are at present under the scrutiny ofthe 
world’s press; one reason why you can be sure that 
the police are on their best behaviour, although 
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Jamaica’s reputation for trouble hadn’t been 
helped by aserious riot downtown afew days 
previously, when protests about living conditions 
had escalated into riots, looting, and damage 

of property with three looters shot dead by 
security forces. 


ROUND 160 journalists and cameramen 
A areintown fortheconcert, athird ofthem 

imported wholesale by Island Records 
whoareanxious, no doubt, to put Marley backin 
the American press arena after acancelled US tour 
last year and the consequent failure of Exodus to 
repeat its UK chart steamrolling in the States. 

Once Island Records’ offices, and until the 
shooting Marley’s home, 56 Hope Road isnow HQ 
for the Peace Committee and the operational hub of 
theconcert, andis now virtually under siege by the 
press. Journalists mill around bewilderedly in the 
bright hot dusty yard alongside the vendors of Sky 
Juice and Irish Moss (JA drinks), peace movement 
workers, brethren and cool street brothers just 
cometo pose andlookon. An American who asks if 
shecan photograph Marley against the bullet-holed 
wallinthebackroomisstaredinto shamefaced 
ignominy. Theatmosphereis expectant. 

From the veranda Peter Tosh regards the 
departure of the police with folded arms before 
striding across to his green acrylic Hillman 
Avenger, a purposeful looking pair of blackjacks 
stuffed into the back pocket ofhis jeans. Like a 
stepping razor... he’s dangerous. 

Later, too, Bunny Wailer shows up, stepping 
from his Land Roverin alime green track suit, a 
machete strapped to his side. Not that anyone is 
expecting trouble. 

Certainly not with the presence on the premises of 
Claudie Massopand Bucky Marshall, the principal 
characters in the truce of January ’78. Political 
hitmen in the style of the wild west’s hired gun, 
Massop toted iron for JLP, Marshall for the PNP. It 
was only when thesetwo men, inascene froma 
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bizarre Western, shook hands that theshooting 
and murderin the ghettos could stop. 

Meeting Bucky Marshall, I felt like the dumb 
Easterner who steps down from the stagecoach 
and walks into the saloon to be confronted by the 
cobra-eyed fastest gun in town. A discreet razor 
slash down one side of the face, white scars on the 
knuckles, a thin loop of cotton on the forefinger, 
Bucky puts the dread stare on white visitors and the 
weak heart drops. When, likea dumb tourist, [ask 
him to sign my concert poster, hescrawlsatight 
autograph straight across the name of Haile 
Selassie... just to let you know who he thinks 
isincontrol. 





“There won’t be any trouble about this concert, 
Don Taylor, Marley’s manager, had said earlier, 
“because of the people behind it. Iknow those 
people whoare hanging around Hope Roadatthe 
moment, Claudie and Bucky and them, I went to 
school with them, and they'rethe cause of the 
trouble there’s been in the past, soiftheysayno 
trouble, there won’t be any. Anyonetrying 
anything would just... disappear. 

“When I think of where we were at this point the 
last time we played a Peace Concert,” adds Taylor 
ruefully in areference to the ballistic events of 
December’76, “Mein hospital, Boband themall 
bandaged up... and westill did the show.” 


Bob Marley. In virtual exilein Miami and 

London - where herecorded Exodus, most 
ornotall of Kayaand managed to get busted while 
not ‘officially’ in the country —he also had to havea 
tumour on his left big toe removed by amputation, 
an operation which forced the cancellation ofa 1977 
American tour. 

Foramanwhobelieves that his workis divinely 
inspired and that “everything Jah dois well done", it 
must have been doubly hard to come to terms with 
such events. Indeed, Marley did not apparently 
believe an early diagnosis of his toe problem. 

“You must have done something wrong,” was 
evidently Marley’s self-verdict as expressed on 
“Running Away" on Kaya, a doubt-ridden and 
contradictory album that despite flashes of 
animation roams too often into predictable MOR 
territory for comfort. Musical deterioration aside, 
therumour mill has been only too willing to 
suggest just what Marley has done wrong and just 
who was responsible for the shooting that dark 
December night at Hope Road, though Marley 
himselfhas kept silent on both counts. 

Undoubtedly the pressures of being 
simultaneously an international star and official 
spokesman for his faith and country have at times 
been severe, especially since Marley is by nature 
the opposite ofaspokesman – morea freewheeling 
soul rebel asI would say. The tollis there to see; 
when I firstmet Marley he was 29 and looked five 
years younger; today he seems all his 33 years. 

Allthesame, this early Friday morning as he 
sitson the back steps of Hope Road to hold a press 
conference, flanked by Claudie Massop and 
Massop'saide-de-camp Earl Wadley, helooks 
relaxed and happy. Admirers and bredren close 
around the trio with a mere clutch of journalists 
present; most of them are still chomping on their 
bacon buttiesin an attempt to drive out the 
excesses oflastnight’s round oftherum bars. 

Theatmosphereis heady, excitable, and 
optimistic. Everyone wants a word and usually 
takesit —untiltheeventis more like a theology 
classthan a press conference. 

Massopand Wadley explain how the Peace 
Movement stands outside the Jamaican political 
system, and that, in the words of Claudie, “We 
really notinterested in any political faction. 
Weneedhelpfromevery section ofthis society, 
providing you're helping us fairly, without 
influence- no-one dictate to us because this 
isapoorman thing, a black man thing, and we 
spend our money our way.” 

“Westand forany side that’s beneficial to the 
people,” amplifies Wadley, “withnodivision > 


T IMESSINCEthen havenot been easy for 
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amongthe masses. The Peace Councilis not 
fighting down any government that sits in Jamaica, 
butifthey’re willing to co-operate for the need of 
the people, we’re willing to co-operate with them.” 

“It’s a good heart this thing come from,” says Bob. 
“A good heart. Itcouldn’t come out o’ politics." 

“Everyone try to get peace," continues 
Wadley.” The government peoplea try it, the 
churches try it, butwe, the peoplein the street, 
through theinspiration of Rastafari, wea doit." 

No-onewillentertain thenotion ofany trouble 
the next day – so the security forces won'tbe 
needed, suggests someone. 

“Yeah, dem needed,” replies Bob, “because 
they're part of Jamaica, too, part ofthe people, 
part ofthe whole thing mana deal with.” 

Itis good, hecontinues, that the world will be 
watching, since “them gonna followthe example 
weset. When we come together the whole world 
gonnalookand seh ‘It can bedone’.” 

So why does Marley think Jamaicaisin the 
position ofleading the way? 

“Because only Rasta know himselfand know 
God. Every country must follow our example 
because... this is it.” He laughs and stretches 
his hands totakein the assembly and, by 
implication, the whole island. “The waters are 
calm, that’s why everyoneis here like this. 

“A bloodclaat war a go on elsewhere," he adds 
later. “Big war. Watch what a goon in Sout’ Africa 
and Rhodesia. Bloodclaat war go on in the jungle. 
Jamaicanice, man...” 

Would you doaconcertin South Africa then, Bob? 

“For the black people? Against ап Smith? Yes 
man, tomorrowifdem want me. Would you go?” 

Ofcourse. Well, Га try. 

“Den try to arrange itfor me'cos me ready to go." 

The Wailers willin fact be touring Africa this year 
together with Britain and the States, all the tours 
being, according to Marley, “Toward the Peace. Me 
carry The Peace t’rough the earth and everything 
we doagainis toward the unification of black 
people. Togetherness, seen? Not an individual 
thing no more. That mean ifit work orifit don’t 
work, God know and decide." 

" 'ARLEY'S insistence that Jamaicais 
“setting the world an example" -andone 
L Y Milhearsthesamesentiment from many 
mouths —mayseem strange in light of the oft- 
projected picture ofJA'simminentsocial and 
economic collapse. 

It’s true that the country is beset with problems of 
the most basic sort; 60 per cent unemployment, 
widespread and often chronic poverty and 
malnutrition, and persistent shortages ofjust 
about everything. With Michael Manley edging the 
country determinedly to the left, and the IMF and 
other more sinister forces breathing down his 
neck, it’s anation poised uncomfortably between 
capitalism and socialism, acolonial pastandan 
unknown future. Yet for all the poverty and 
problems, only the blindly insensitive could fail to 
beimpressed by the vibrant humanity of Jamaica's 
people, the country’s physical beauty and the 
almost tangible air of mystery that hangs over the 
Caribbean “isle ofsprings”. 

There isan almost perverse optimism at work 
here, most notably among the Rastas -and with 
the vast majority of Jamaicans under 30, Rastais 
easily the most dominant cultural force on the 
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island. Rightly orwrongly, the Rastas do feel that 
whatever the slings and arrows that Babylon may 
hurlat them, nowistheir ordained time. The 
success of the Peace Movementis almost 
universally attributed to the power of Rastain 
Jamaica, the healing salve onan open wound. 

Michael Manley himself has always courted the 
Rasta vote with care, visiting Selassie in the 60s 
and returning with a “rod of correction” bestowed 
upon him by the Emperor, which hesubsequently 
usedin his’72election campaign. 

The Jamaican middle and upper class (what's left 
ofthem – many have 
taken Manley'sadvice 
andcaughtthejettothe 
States), whohateand 
fear Manley and his 
egalitarian notions, 
may treat Rasta and its 
*vulgar" insistenceon 
thesanctity ofganja 
smokingasan 
embarrassment, but the 
fact remains that right 
nowRastaand reggae 
are the prime forces 
jostling for international 
attention on Jamaica, as 
the One Love concert so 
readily bears witness. 

The western worldis 
only beginning tolisten 
tothe message ofthe 
Rastaman, and though 
the divinity of Selassie is 
central to Rasta beliefs, 
onedoesn’tneed toshare 
that beliefto perceive and 
feel the power, nobility, and spirituality ofthe 
Rastaman and his music. 

Walking into the massive National Stadium for 
the concert soundcheck on Friday afternoon, it 
was possible to see the twin strands ofnationalism 
and the Rastafarianism entwining. The bold 
banners studded around the perimeter rim urging 
thenation “Work Together For Self Reliance" and 
“Forward With The People’s Constitution”, and the 
lithe young black Athenians engaged in athletics 
training, would have madeitascene straight from 
the Cuban textbook ofnational pride were it not 
for the huge stage and colossal bank of speakers 
inthe centre of the track, together with the red, 
green and gold backdrop (designed by Neville 
Garrick) depicting what looked like an Afro- 
Caribbean Stonehenge. 

Acluster of young site workers, some ofthem 
dreads, spent their ganja break checking us out, 
talking, curious, hospitable. In the late afternoon 
light, as each band ran through their paces, itall 
added up to animpressive advertisement for the 
New Jamaica, anear Utopian vision ofa truly brave 
newworld. 
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YCONTRASTthe afternoon ofthe concert 
^m Was overcast, muggy, almoststifling inside 
_® the concrete bowl. The gathering clouds 
hardly seemed a good omen for the coming 
concert, butthe moment thatthe waiting ceased 
and the concert began fears began to melt away. 
The VIPsand press got the prime spotin front of 
thestage. Behind them the ‘Peace’ section sat, for 
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$10 (£4) ahead. $5 bought youa pass to the ‘Love’ 
section, while to bein the ‘togetherness’ seats was 
$2. Altogether 28,000 people attended. 

The Peace Movementaside, ifthe onlyreason 
forthe concert had been to display the depth of 
Jamaica’s musical talent to the world, it would still 
have been magnificent. Suffice to say atthe start 
that everyone played and sang brilliantly, and 
while the concert’s eight or nine hour duration 
proved somewhat wearing – would any British 
rockaudience have endured the samewith so few 
amenities and suchlimited movement? I doubt it 
—theorganisation 
underthe 
unflappable 
guidanceofTommy 
and Valerie Cowan 
wasexcellent. 

Theearly part of 
theshow wasin 
some waysthe most 
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enjoyable as Lloyd Parkes and We The People, 
including a beautifully crisp four-piece horn 
section, provided immaculate backing fora host 
ofranking acts that spanned the spectrum of 

JA music. With each act limited to two or three 
numbers, the effect was breathtaking. Itwas like 
watching a goodly proportion of my singles 
collection come alive before my eyes. 

The Meditations were first on, a high stepping 
archetypal cool JA vocal trio out of the old Curtis/ 
Impressions tradition who offered lively versions 
of their hits “Live It Up" and “Woman Is Like A 
Shadow” to good reception. Then came Althea & 
Donna witha perfunctory performance of their pop 
song “Uptown Top Ranking”. They seemed what 
they are; plain, likeable girls who unexpectedly 
found themselves witha hit. Pass. 

Bycontrast, Dillinger was immediate, electric 
and lewdly infectious. He strutted onstagein his 
faintly hideous red, green and gold striped pyjama 
suit likea strolling Elizabethan player, cut the 


band, restarted at hisown pace, and delivered a 
brace of dynamite talk-overs including “The WarIs 
Over” (“Son don’t take your guns to town/Cos the 
waris over”) to great reception. Natural sunshine, 
hewon the afternoon’s only encore, supplying 
“Eastman Skank” as his bonus. 

The Mighty Diamonds’ somewhat pedestrian 


“ONLY RASTA 
KNOW HIMSELF. 
EVERY COUNTRY 
MUST FOLLOW 
OUREXAMPLE" 
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stage presencehas never matched the promise 
oftheir early records and the addition of several 
stones’ weight between them has changed them 
little since their’76 UK tour. They sang beautifully 
though; Marley’s “Keep On Moving” and, again 
betraying the Mayfield influence, “I Need A Roof". 

Next came the bizarre 10-year-old Junior Tucker, 
a Michael Jackson soundalike whose moves and 
dancing were precocious beyond belief. His youth 
and energy were not to be thwarted, however, and 
hetook the audience by storm. Good clean family 
entertainment. Lew Grade should flyin andsign 
him quick, hehasa hell ofa voice. 

Culture werearevelation. Another vocal trio, the 
group have won theaccolades of UK critics and 
punters alike with their “Two Sevens Clash" album 
andaseries of stand-out singles. They'vealso 
copped two Jamaican music awards in their 
18-month existence. Their stage show unexpectedly 
complemented the high seriousness of their 
material by being totally zanyandoffthewall. > 





The OneLovePeace 
Concert, 1978 
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Cladin canary yellow, the stringy figure 
oflead voice Joseph Hill bounded, leapt and 
windmilled round the stage while his companions 
wove mesmeric mischievous dances behind him. 
They rendered stirring versions of “Natty Never 
Get Weary”, “Natty Taking Over”, and “Stop The 
Fighting”, their peace disc, for which they were 
rewarded by one attendant British rock critic 
describing them as “singing Jehovah’s Witnesses". 
You nosee it! Dennis Brown, on the other 
hand, is out of the old school, his immaculately 
tailored suit and voice in direct lineage from the 
likes of Sam Cooke and Marvin Gaye. His silky 
romantic tones were admirably displayed ona 
selection ofhis hits including “Funny Feeling” 
and his current blinder “How Сап Leave You", 
though his set was over-extended and suffered 
asaresult. 

Trinity has no such claims to class. He's araw, 
rootsy talk-overartist, currently reggae's most 
prolific and popular DJ, who surprised me by 
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looking like aslimline Bo Diddley without the 
guitar (but with specs). He performed “Peace 
Conference In A Western Kingston”, hid behind 
speakers, did a couple of rabbit sprints across stage, 
and was enormously well-received. 

Thatleft it to Leroy Smartto perform a solitary 
(shame) but fine “Ballistic Affair", his ’76 classic, 
before first stand-up comedian Prince Edward 
(nofun) and then stand-up conga player Bongo 
Herman (great green lurex suit, otherwise naff) 
covered while the road crews movedin to hump 
amps and trail wires and such like stuff. 


\ ROUNDTHISTIME, Michael Manley 
L arrived, justin time to witness Jacob 
E MillerandInnerCirclecontributea 
setthatmadeupin comic zest whatit lacked in 
subtlety. “Killer” Miller has a substantial list ofJA 
hits under his belt, but his and Inner Circle’s efforts 
tocrack the US rock market via Capitol Records 
have beena dismal failure - largely because 


they’ve mistakenly substituted diluted reggae 
for their natural bluster and attack. 

The band - including the formidably 
proportioned Lewis brothers on bass and guitar 
and the redoubtable Touter Harvey on keyboards 
—playeda sizzling set while the battle-fatigued 
Miller paraded his belly lasciviously up and down 
thestage, shone with sweat, sang “Shakey Girl”, 
“Tired Fe Lick Weed In A Bush” and “Tenement 
Yard” among others. 

During his treatment of “Peace Treaty Is Coming 
Home" - possibly the worst peace record of the 
coming batch —healso leapt from the stage, 
seizeda police helmet and paraded in front of 
Manleysmoking a spliffto wild applause, and 
brought onaswaying, arm-in-arm gaggle of 
Claudie Massop, Bucky Marshall, Earl Wadley 
and Trevor Phillips, which for many of the ghetto 
inhabitants in the two-dollarseats was surely 
more significant than the Manley/Seaga ritual 
handshake atthe climax ofthe show. 





Strainedrelations: 
Marley withEdward 
Seagaatthe OneLove 
PeaceConcert, 1978 
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Big Youth’s approach was largely the polar 
opposite to Miller's. Nostunts, noleaping and 
cavorting, just pure majestic presence, the faithful 
rendition of ahandful ofhis many hits before an 
admirably poised band, and that Technicolor 
grin, wideas Kingston harbour. Oh, and the 
momentin “House Of Dreadlocks” when he whips 
offhis tam and whirls round his locks like a cat 
o’nine tails. Whatcan you do more than love it? 

The repertoire was much thesameas last year's 
UKtour - “Every Nigger Is A Star”, “Hit The Road 
Jack”, “House Of Dreadlocks”, plus “Isaiah First 
Prophet Of Old” – though Youth told melater (while 
serving in his record shop!) thatthe Rainbowshow 
was superior. Most of the press enclosure found him 
dull, butas one young dread putit afterwards, “The 
man grace move me.” I concur. 

Marley may have been topping the bill, but there 
was no doubt that it was Peter Tosh who stole the 
showwithacombination ofmilitantrhetoricand 
adazzling display from his band. Refusing even to 





takethestageuntilaclear gangway had been made 
for him, Toshstrode on like a black James Coburn, 
attiredin blackkung fusuit and beret, and slammed 
into the old Wailers’ song “400 Years”. For meitwas 
less Tosh whostole the showthan the superlative 
Robbie Shakespeare and Sly Dunbar on bass and 
drums, who must surely now be acknowledged as 
the foremost rhythm section inthe world. The 
tracksuit-clad Shakespeare was magnificent, 
stomping thestageincessantly, locks likerams’ 
horns, toting his Hofner McCartney bass like a 
Thompson machine gun in Wilkoesque moves, and 
supplying an endlessly inventive sequence ofruns 
that together with Dunbar’s flying rimshots lifted 
Tosh’s material into another dimension. 

Tosh himself was clearly not going to waste the 
opportunity to practise his eloquenceon such a 
large audience, especially when itincluded the 
Prime Minister. Having run through throbbing 
versions of “Stepping Razor” and “Burial”, he 
disclaimed himself from The Peaceitself. “Iman 
no want no peace, Iman want equal rights and 
justice,” he bellowed, before playing “Equal 
Rights”. This, though, wasas nothing compared 
to the personal harangue he delivered to Manley on 
Jamaica’s ganja laws. After bitterly denouncing 
Jamaica’s colonial pastand the activities ofslave 
trading pirates like Henry Morgan and Sir Francis 
Drake, he went on to demand an answer towhythe 
country was still living under the shadow of their 
mentality. And he warned against the present-day 
pirates “with their icklecameraround theirneck”. 

Further, he asked, why were JA’s prisons always 
full only with poor people? “The police brutalise 
poor people feanickle draw of herb,” he denounced 
righteously toa great boom of applause. “Iam 
one ofthe disposed and webeen kept down 
TOO BLOODCLAAT LONG!” More applause. 
Moreover, he considered the answer to Jamaica’s 
unemployment problem was to give over the many 
idleacres ofland to the poor to cultivate herb for 
export purposes. The discourse was long and 
intense- noidletalk.Serious t’ing! Tosh meant 
business, having himselfbeen hospitalised after 
apolice bust. To rounditalloffhe played “Legalise 
It” and “Get Up, Stand Up" (which hewrote with 
Marley) and brought the concert to its real climax. 

Some people thought Tosh was trying to starta 
riot, but the Kingston crowd know him from way 
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back. “’Imeverso,” said one onlooker. “Dot just 
Peter Tosh being Peter Tosh. Never different.” 

Ras Michaeland TheSons Of Negus have militant 
songs, too, but left them aside in favour ofa set of 
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slowstately Rastadrumming and chanting, further 
ritualised by the appearance ofa girl dance troupe 
whose graceful pirouettes beneath the high silver 
fullmoon gave the wholescenario an almost 
dreamlike quality straight from Tennyson’s “Lotus- 
Eaters”. Itwasa regal, devotional set, undoubtedly 
for Ras Mikeaserious and holy performance. 

By thetime Marley and The Wailers took the stage 
it was well past midnight and people had already 
started toleave. Marley maintained the devotional 
mood with a brace of Rasta anthems, sounding like 
he’d scraped away halfhis vocal chords that night 
on chalice smoke. He wore an odd garment of 
brown, gold and green, witha profile of Africa 
onthe back, South Africa and Rhodesia marked 
conspicuously in red. Working the mic without a 
guitar and supplementing his customary knees-up 
dances withacurious, swiftinward flick ofhis left 
foot - legacy, no doubt, of his operation - heran 
through “Natural Mystic", *Trenchtown Rock", 
“Natty Dread", *Rastaman Vibration", “Jamming”, 
“Jah Live” (hisbestnumberthatnight) and “War”. 
The Wailers, augmented by two extra guitarists, 
three Rasta drummers and a four-piece horn 
section, played well, but no-oneseemed to beable 
toshake offthe slightly strained atmosphere that 
had inevitably accumulated around Marley’s 
appearanceon the stage. 

Marley himselfseemed to be trying desperately 
hard, his brow furrowed, eyes closed, his 
performance punctuated with wild shamanistic 
leapsinto the air. He knew much was expected 
ofhim. When he finally broughton Seaga – 
wholooked disarminglylike a vacuum cleaner 
salesman - and Manley during the old Wailers 
number “One Love", and clasped their hands 
above his head to seal the bi-lateral peace, the 
strain was clearly showing. 

Though the action was evidently a pre-rehearsed 
ritual, itwasstillan astonishing moment, clearly 
inconceivableinany Western country if not any 
other country in the world but Jamaica. 

Its real significance? Certainly a great deal less 
thanthemomentover three monthsearlier when 
the street representatives of these two politicians, 
names of Bucky Marshall and Claudie Massop, 
likewise clasped hands on Beeston Street - the 
concert was rather like collecting your certificate 
when the real struggle was swimming thelength 
ofthe goddamn pool. 

Manleyis undoubtedly delighted with the peace; 
afterall, he has been unable to secure an end to the 
violence in the ghettos with his draconian security 
forces- now the people themselves had supplied 
the solution. Seaga may or may not be so delighted 
with the quiet; after all, there’s little political kudos 
init for him, while Manley atleast can feel and 
claim that the mandate for his Jamaican socialism 
has received yet another endorsement. 

Whatever, Manley’s programme for Jamaica 
canclearly not proceed without taking account 
ofthe still waving force of Rastafari. Sooner or 
later, he will have to play his trump card with the 
Rastas and legalise ganja, whichis after all tothe 
average Jamaican what Guinness is to the average 
Irishman. With the economic situation showing 
few signs ofimprovement, and Hollandalready 
setting alead by applying to withdraw from the 
international treaty outlawing the herb, that 
time may come sooner than many people 
expect or want. 
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"Were the survivors!" A pilgrimage to Africa 
inspires a full-bloodedreturn to radicalism. 
BY JASON ANDERSON 


Y 1979, Bob Marley had become 
oneoftheraremusicalartists who 
could befairly described as having 
agenuinely global audience. Since 
their first performances outside 
Jamaicain 1971, the Wailers had 
played to rapturous crowds in 
venues across North America and Europe, venturing 
allthewayto Australiaand Japan. 

Yet the question of exactly who Marley was singing 
toand for had become more complex than the mainly 
white audiences in many ofthese regions may have 
acknowledged at the time or, indeed, recognise now. 
Anartist keenly aware ofhis circumstanceseven 
as he shifted out of poverty and adopted the trappings 
of wealth, Marley used his musicasa means of 
responding to -and sometimesinfluencing - an array 
ofsocial, historicaland political forces. However, the 
specificcontext ofso much of Marley's work was 
conveniently overlooked by fansin ganja-leaf T-shirts 
who believed that singing along to “Jammin” was 
enough tomake them some kind of sufferah. 

Given that reality, it's hard not tointerpret the lyrics 
inthe title track ofMarley’s ninth album for Island asa 
riposte to listeners who believed he somehow existed at 
aremove from the matters of race, class and power that 
fostered inequity and injustice in the world. “We’re the 
survivors,” he sings, his voice at the forefront ofa 













fervent chorus of male and female voices. “Yes, the 
blacksurvival.” Marley had originally intended the 
phrase for the album’s title but shortened it to prevent 
any misinterpretations of the album’s wider themes. 
That’s one of the few concessions or compromises to be 
found on whatis Marley’s most brazenly political LP. 
Hissongwriting on Survivalis dominated by 
statements of defiance and calls for action. Expressions 
ofthat fervour range from the title track’s assertion 
that the time for “preaching and talkingis done”, to 
“Zimbabwe’’s blunt claim that “We gonna fight,” to 
“Babylon System”s rallying cry of “We refuse to be 
whatyou wanted us to be,” to his funky exhortation 
tolisteners to “Wakeup and live” inthe album’s final 
track. Atmany pointsin the proceedings, he offersa 
vivid preview ofthe apocalypse that’s coming down 
the line for Babylon. Though the musical settings 
may sometimes be engaging and even gentle in spirit 
— did theI Three ever sound so sweet as they ооп 
"Zimbabwe"? — there’s no time for idling by or for the 
singing oflove songs of the kind that would fill Legend. 
Marley had originally intended Survivalto be the first 
ina trilogy that would chart thestruggles leading up to 
the last confrontation with the forces of Babylon, hence 
the title ofthe album he’d leave incomplete when he 
died two years later. Though Survival’s brand of 
militancy is milder than Peter Tosh's fiercer 
demonstrations on Equal Rights, its contents still > 
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markadramaticturn away 
from Kaya and its sunnier, 
moreavidly commercial 

songs about herb, loveand 
sex. The cover by Neville 
Garrick presents the flags of 
48 African nations, many of 
them newly independentand 
still struggling to get free of the ^ 
shacklesofcolonialism. (The % 
4gth is for Papua New Guinea. Still 
underapartheid, South Africaisa 
conspicuous omission - the government 
promptly banned thealbum.) 

Behindtheletters ofthetitlein white 
upper-casetypeisthe horrific image of 
thestowage compartment of Brookes, an 
18th-century Liverpool slave ship. “The 
branded slaves were packed like so many 
non-human commodities," reads the 
caption foranotherappearanceofthe 
imagein theinner sleeve. The combination 
oftheseimages was nothing if not 
provocative, Garrick's design linking the 
drive forindependence among African 
nations through the 1960s and’7os with the 
legacy ofthe slave tradein the Caribbean, 
Jamaica’s British colonial masters having 
transported hundreds of thousands of 
slaves to theisland. 

Allthis served to reflect the very 
urgent and very painful process of 
decolonialisation that Frantz Fanon had 
anticipated in The Wretched Of The Earth. 
The 1961 book by the Afro-Caribbean 
philosopher and theorist — who, in an 
eerie parallel with Marley, also died of 
cancer at the age of 36 – provideda 
rhetorical framework for so many of 
theera's conflicts. Italso emphasised 
how the “white man's values" had been 
internalised by oppressed peoples, thereby 
making their psychological liberation 
harder to achieve than any political aims. 

Ofcourse, Marley responded most 
directly to his circumstances in Jamaica. 
Like many former colonies, the country 
was debilitated by its swerves between 
political parties at opposite ends of the 
spectrum, with Michael Manley's leftist 
PNP locked ina bitter, often bloody 
struggle with Edward Seaga’s right-wing 
JLP. Jamaica had been isolated by America 
due to the Manley government’s Marxist, 
anti-colonial leanings and close ties to 
Castro’s Cuba, andits economy wasa 
shambles. Electrical outages were common 
and bread trucks attracted long lineups of 
hungry people. Marley’s performance at 
the One Love Peace Concert in 1978 did 
little to stem the political violence or rising 
number of murders leading up to Seaga's 
electionin 1980. 

Noristhereany evidence ofthe quasi- 
messianic properties that many had 
attributed to Marley over the previous 
decadeinthe wary, almost despairing 
moodofSurvival's magnificent opening 
track. Ashelamentsin “So Much Trouble In 
The World", “So you thinkyou have found 
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“Marley has 
learnthislessons 
well, winhearts 
first, sway minds 
later.Only 
furtherexposure 
reveals the 
sorrowsand 
anger of Marley 
themilitant. 
Idoubtifl'll 
hearamore 
provocative 
albumofpopular 
music foralong 
timetocome.” 


“Marley's 
angriest,most 
powerfuland 
resonantalbum 
inyears...for 
cohesionand 
consistency of 
moodperhaps 
surpasseseven 
Catch AFire and 
NattyDread.” 
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thesolution/But it’s just 
another illusion," Rastafari 
beingtheonlytruthina 
world full offalseness. 

© There'samorebuoyant 

© qualitytotheIThree'svoices 
onthechorusandtothe 

sultry groove provided by the 

9 Barrett brothers. In fact, Chris 

Blackwellcitesitasoneofhis 

favourite Marley tracks, which is 

particularly noteworthy since he had less 
todo with Survival’s creation than with any 
other of Marley’s albums for Island. Alex 
Sadkin served as Blackwell’s proxy in the 
studio at TuffGongin Kingston and during 
the mixesat Criteria Studiosin Miami. 
(Sadkin would become the head engineer 
at Compass Point before dying in acar 
crash in Nassau in 1987, shortly before he 
was set to work with Ziggy Marley.) 

Thealbum’s core theme ofpan-African 
unity comes to the fore in “Zimbabwe”, 
which he first performed live at the 
Amandla Festivalin Boston a few months 
before Survival’s release and would 
present before a crowd of ecstatic Africans 
the following April during thenew 
country’s Independence festivities. The 
song was actually one ofseveral Marley 
had written during his trip to Ethiopia 
in late 1978. His trip to the holy land of 
Rastafarianism moved the singer deeply, 
resultingin the revolutionary spirit ofboth 
“Zimbabwe” and “Africa Unite”. Since 
“Zimbabwe” was written before the 
successful achievement ofindependence 
for the former Rhodesia, Marley claimed 
there was an element of divine prophecy 
toit. Again, the heavy subject matter 
is lightened by the Wailers’ supple 
performance anda Sadkin mix that deftly 
accentuates even the subtlest element of 
the percussion arrangement. 

In“Top Rankin” — aterm used for the 
“dons” incontrol of Jamaica's urban 
fiefdoms but one that Marley slyly applies 
to Manley and Seaga, too – thesinger 
admonishes his brethren for allowing 
squabbles to keep them divided. As he 
sings, “Allthey want us to dois/Keep on 
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killing one another.” There are echoes 
here of Fanon’s dire warnings about post- 
colonialacrimony and division, asnew 
violence reinforces oldstructures and the 
possibility of true change recedes. Rastafari 
again servesas the only way out of the 
morassin “Babylon System”, one of 
Marley's mostextreme visions of the evils of 
theunenlightened world and ofa Jah-less 
powerstructure, a *vampiresucking the 
blood of the sufferers”. Ashe sings overa 
gospel-style arrangement for theI Three, 
“Tell the children the truth right now.” 
Together with “Survival”, “Babylon 
System" serves as the album’s hard, dense 
core, the Wailers’ music feeling unusually 
heavy and foreboding and therefore very 
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differentfrom the more spacious, dub- 
influenced sounds that prevailed on Kaya. 
(Marley tended to reserve his brighter 
melodies either for his love songs or 
expressions of yearning, like the following 
year’s “Redemption Song") It’s always 
been hard to determine just how aware 
Marleyand Fela Kuti really were ofeach 
other’s music during their respective 
imperial phases but, withits punchy 
horns and subdued tension, “Survival” 
definitely shares a certain toughness with 
the Afrofunk sound pioneered by the 
continent’s self-professed Black President. 
Despite the title, “Africa Unite" offers a 
smoother, moreidentifiably Caribbean 
variety of groove. Here, the mood becomes 
more hopefulasall good people discover 
“how pleasantit would be” to witness “the 
unification of all Rastaman”. There's yet 
more jubilation in “One Drop" as Marley 
implores listeners to feel the “rhythm 
resisting against the system” and trustin 
the path ofthe righteous — “IknowJah 
would never letus down,” he offers. 
Survival’s sprightliest song — even more 
soon the 12-inch mix appended tothe2001 
CD remaster – “Ride Natty Ride” celebrates 
the resilience and determination ofthe 
Rastaman despite the efforts ofthe 
deceivers who want “to force onus the devil’s 
illusion". Perhaps there’s a note of Marley's 
ambivalence about his own growing wealth 
inhisadmonishments ofthe wicked as they 
witness the fires “burning down everything” 
and “melting their gold”. 
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ADRAMATIC TURN 

AWAY FROMKAYA 

ANDITS SUNNIER, 
COMMERCIAL SONGS 





Theideathatthe wicked are about to 
get what’s coming to themis even more 
forcefulin “Ambush In The Night”, asong 
that’s been scrutinised as Marley’s musical 
response to the attack on 56 Hope Road in 
December’76. He certainly lays out the 
eventin stark terms: “Ambushin the night/ 
Allguns aiming at me/Ambushin the night/ 
They opened fire on me." But he also roots 
his experience within a wider context, 
lamenting the conditions that foster so 
much violencein Jamaica and lambasting 
the power-hungry men who set the 
“ignorant” against each other by bribing 
them with “guns, spare parts and money". 

While the world Marley depicts in 
Survivalis filled with danger, despair and 
deception, it’s always one whose hardships 
canbetranscended - as hesingsin “Wake 
UpAndLive", “Rise, ye mighty people/ 
Thereis work to be done.” Andifhe was 
looking fora way to inspire listeners to keep 
on keepin’ on with the struggles depicted in 
the preceding songs, Marleylandedona 
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1 I ¥ Signingautographs 
in Tower Records, 
Hollywood,CA,1979 


sure-fire strategy by concluding Survival 
with one ofthe funkiest songs the Wailers 
ever recorded. Marley's ardent love of 
James Brownis plain to hearin his 
ecstatic grunts and seemingly offhanded 
direction to his players to “breakit down” 
— “Howisit feeling over dere?” he exclaims 
as Dean Fraser finishes upasublime 
saxophonesolo. 

Fittingly, when it came time to head 
backto America to support the release of 
Survival, Marley insisted that the tour begin 
at the Apolloin Harlem. The first reggae 
band to play Brown’s legendary stomping 
ground, the Wailers performed a four-night 
stand that did much to bolster Marley’s 
standing with African-American audiences 
evenifblackradio stations remained far 
less supportive of his music. The group 
used three backdrops for the Apollo shows. 
The first featured the Ethiopian flag, the 
second was of Haile Selassiel and the third 
combined images ofthe Rastafarian leader 
with Marcus Garvey and guerrilla fighters. 
Like the flags and slave-ship diagram on 
Survival’s cover, these images were potent 
signifiers for any who soughta deeper 
understanding of the words Marley chose 
so carefully. Others may have preferred 
to keep their eyes on the singer, lest their 
minds become troubled by thoughts of their 
own positions within those dialectical 
relations between the righteous and the 
wicked, between former slaves and former 
masters, and between whoever constitutes 
Survival’s notions of “us” and “them”. 
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Liveatthe Apollo 
Theater, Harlem, 
October 1979 
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N MEjoins Bob Marley in New 
York as he plays a residency at 
the Apollo Theater, Harlem. 
`$ avenue resonant in Black 
American culture, anda good 
vantage point from which to 
survey Marley’s achievements 
so far. After the shows, Bob 
muses on the place of Rastafari 
in the world, touching along the 

“way on topics as varied as Bob 

x Dylan, apartheid, and 2 Tone. 

aN "Until the black man united,” 


Ne (ells NEILSPENCER, “then the 
whole world is in trouble.” 
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“DIDN’T my people before me 
slave for this country?" — Bob 
Marley, “Crazy Baldheads” 


ГГ NHEELECTRICsignon 
the pedestrian crossing 

JM onSixth Avenue and 

ы 56th Streetis flashing ‘Don’t 
ith : Walk' but Bob Marley keeps 
ELLEN stepping anyway. Head back, 
legs pumping, arms swinging shoulder high, his 
slight frame moves with a determination and speed 
thatstartleseven the hardened pavement 
pounders of busy midtown Manhattan. 

Worsestill for the surprised native New Yorkers, 
Marley’s trailing a whole gaggle of stepping dreads 
behind him, halfa dozen of them laughing and 
lurching round the sidewalk real dangerously 
intheir attempts to match pace with theleader 
without actually breaking into arun. Two blocks 
back Jacob Miller [musician; Marley associate] — for 
heisamongthis company - almost tookouta 
woman and pushchair on a blind corner. 

Upfront Marley, wearing a mischievous deadpan 
face, jeans, trucking boots, quilted jacketand 
enormous woolly hat, shows nosignsofslackening 
the pace. He'senjoying the confusion in his wake, 
hiszenlesson. He'son business heresojust walks 
these10blocksorsofrom his hotel on Central Park 
tothe rehearsal studio as quickly as possible, seen. 





Wehitthestudiosinaboutfive minutes flat. 
HereThe Wailers are to go through their paces in 
readinessforthe seven shows they will play at 
Harlem’s celebrated Apollo Theater over the next 
four days. The buzzon the gigsis already around 
town and nosooner have wearrived than 
Marley’s giving his first TV interview ofthe tour, 
sitting on stage with his red Les Paul draped 
round his neck while guys the size of elevators 
shovel cameras and lights around and an elegant 
Black American lady shows Bob herteeth and 
asks questions like: “But tell me, where does your 
wonderful charisma come from?" 

Bob looks away and laughs. "I'm serious," 
persists the lady, flashing herbest smile. 

Boblooksatthefloorand mutters along 
unintelligiblesentence ending inan abrupt. 
“RASTAFARI!” tothe camera. 

“Well you’re not making sense,” sighs the TV lady 
gracefully.” But tell me, whyare you playing the 
Apollo? Is there any significancein that?" 

“Well, Marcus [Garvey] was there,” begins Bob. 
Ananswerandahalflater he’s calling over the 
dapper figure of Wailers drummer Carly Barrett 
and the lurking presence о Jacob Miller to help 
explain the way itis tothe TV lady. Thecameraand 
lights all have to be shifted again for this new 
development while Bob sits there plucking 
absently on his guitar, looking amused. 

“The Apollois animportant part ofour black 
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heritage," saysoneofthe Wailers party later. 
"[can'tthinkofany majorblackinternational 

star who hasn't played there at one point — Bessie 
Smith, Billie Holiday, right from them peoplethere 
toallthesoulstars, everyone. That's onereason 
Bobhasto play there, to put himin that tradition for 
peopleto understand." 

Thedecisionto play the Apollois symbolic of 
the mood andiintentionsin the Wailers camp at 
present: to carry reggae and its message to the 
estranged soul of Black America. In tune with 
the hardline theme ofblack unity presented on 
Survival, on this particular round of North 
Amerikan and Kanadian Babylon by bus (and 
plane), thegroup will beaiming not so muchatthe 
white rock audience they garnered a few years ago 
around the time of Rastaman Vibration, but at the 
millionorso American blacks who haveso far 
shown themselves determinedly resistant to the 
impressive musical and cultural output ofJamaica. 

Beyonda passing and often patronising 
dalliance with Marley and Peter Tosh and the more 
obvious aspects of their rebel style –іп particular 
their upfront herbalism - the American rock 
audience has had little time for reggae anyway. It’s 
been treated by press and punters alike as an exotic 
cultural tidbit rather than lived with, examined, 
borrowed from and cross-pollinated in the way it 
hasin Britain, with its substantial Jamaican 
population and long-standing cultural/political/ 
piraticallinks with the West Indies. Inthe UK we 
have Michael Holding and Cyrille Regis, reggae 
regularly on the charts, The Cimaronsand Sham 69 
or Aswad and Clash on the same Rock Against 
Racism bill, obscure if brilliant Jamaican 
celebrities being granted full-page features in the 
music press... 

“Because the theme of Survivalis black unity I’ve 
been concentrating on black newspapers, radio 
stations and therest becausethey've never covered 
Bob properly in the past,” I’m told by Bernice 
Sanders, another elegant American blacklady 
who’s doing Marley’s public relations work on this 
trip. Ifthe culture gap between Jamaica and white 
America, even hip white America, is vast, then the 
gulfbetween Jamaica and Black America, even hip 
black America, is even more intriguingly wide. 

Whilereggaeis firmly founded on the legacy and 
styles of Black American music, particularly '60s 
R&B, and continues to borrow from it today, Black 
American music hasn’t felt much obliged to reverse 
the process (Taj Mahalaside). 

More central still: it’s along way from the sharp 
strutting, jive talkin’, coke sniffin’, git down 


paaarrtty world of popular Black American 
idealisationtotheresolute Rastafarian idealism, 
rootstalkand poverty of Kingston 12; along leap 
fromthecheerful profanity of Richard Pryorto 
thesolemnchants of Big Youth. Oras numerous 
Americans will tell you: them soul dudes uptown 
don’t wanna hear’boutnoneo’ that jive Jah music 
shit, y'dig? 

Maybe things won’tbe this way always. With 
Black Americain something ofa cultural cul-de- 
sac, with theincreasing determination of reggae 
musicto become truly international (an attitude 
found atall levels and stations ofthe reggae 
industry/business/operation incidentally, from 
shop counter to record label to artist to sound 
system, London, Kingston, New York and 
Toronto), and with other similar manifestations 
ofthisiwah, anincreasing dialogue between 
Black America and Jamaicaseems inevitable. 

Certainly it does to Bob Marley. “The more them 








getitthe more them getit,” he tells me wryly. 
“Some people never hear about it yet, but they're 
beginningtorealise whatitis... mustcatch on." 

“Thavea feeling that this tour will be the one to 
break us here,” says Neville Garrick who designs 
Marley’s LP sleeves and whois one of the two dozen 
orsowho make up the Wailers touring party. Add 
instruments and suchlike paraphernalia and that’s 
some circus to be hauling ona 47-date, seven-week 
tour ofeverywhere from Seattle to Texas. 

For this latest onslaught on the States Marley's 
armed with his most impressive album in several 
years. Survival mirrors Marley's determination 
for and beliefin black unity asa divinely willed 
imperative: “Blackman kinda lose himself 
as the leader and until black man united then 
the world arun on same waysin wickedness.” 

For Marleyand The Wailers, this latest touris 
another chapterin a continuing holy crusade, 
another blastofcultural guerrilla warfare. You may 





haveotherideasbutthat's howit 
looksfrom behind thered gold 
and green battlements. 


Aquietmoment 

atLaGuardia 

airport, Queens, 
New York, 1979 
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“Death to disco, mon. Iam 
here to make reggae the 
internationalmusic, because 
disco doesn'thave the 
spiritualpotentialofreggae. 
Thedevilcreated disco, telling 
blackpeopleto*getdownget 
down’ allthe time. But Iman 
sehto black people, ‘Getup 
standup for your rights.” 

— Peter Tosh, talking to 

Oui magazine, US tour, 
September1979 


"T EW YORK isn't America, 
| justas Londonisn't 
UM Britain. New Yorkers 
areatough, independent breed 
whoseem to hold therest ofthe 
country inslightscorn, as well 
they might considering the 
uniqueness, might, oppression 
and exhilaration of their city. 

No, New Yorkisn’t America, 
whichis why you'll hear more 
reggaeon the radio therethan 
anywhere else in the world, and 
that includes Kingston JA. “Hi, 
thisis Bob Marley and Survival 
on WLIB the best of both worlds,” 
comes the call jingle and “One 
Stop” is given another outing 
on the airwaves alongside an 
advert for the Apollo shows. 
Tuneinto Radio WLIBanytime 
between dawn and dusk and 
you'll hear the likes of Black 
Uhuru’s “Shine Eye Gal” and 
Smile & Michigan’s “Nice Up 
The Dance” played two to one 
alongside US sides by the 
likes of The Sugar Hill Gang. 
Other stations programme 
reggae shows like WHBI's 
Rockers 80 where Earl 
‘Rootsman’ Chin plays heavy 
duty dub and rockers” froma 
strictly rootsical perspective”. 

“Thereason Black Americans have never picked 
up on reggaeis because it's never been presented 
properly,” Earl tellsme.” Now they can hearit the 
right way. I havea phone-inshowtooandIknow 
from that there’s all sorts of people, all races, 
picking up on what!’m playing." 

On the otherend ofthe city’s transistor sets is a 
mixed audience of interested white and black 
Americans, and a whole colony ofJamaicans living 
mostly outin Brooklyn and the Bronx. New York's 
expanding West Indian community – one ofa score 
ofethnic groups that contribute to New York’s 
decaying post-industrial new world ambience — is 
aphenomenon beginning to make everyone from 
theradiostationstothe New York Timessitupand 
payattention. 

Already New York, orat least Brooklyn, has 
spawned homegrown reggae labels like 
Clocktower Records, homegrown bandslike > 
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New Breed or Manyaka who pretty much resemble 
their British counterparts giveortakea soulish 
slickness and in onecasea distinct soul brother 
accentintoning “Yagotta! checkon Jah Jah ya'll, 

ya gotta get behind Jah” from the stage. There are 
reggae shops, areggae club circuit which means 
you can see Israel Vibration up from yard playing in 
Long Island, oralocal group play downtownat 
The Ones midweek or at Max’s ona Sunday night, 
atmospheres which have morein common with 
Peckhamand Sohothan Harlem. 

Inany case the West Indies is surfacing in New 
York, andit’s not just Jamaica and reggae either; 
it’s Trinidad, Barbados and the rest, bringing with 
them calypso and jump up music that’s likewise 
featured on the airwaves and in the clubs. Linton 
KwesiJohnson certainly seems to have stirred up 
interest here on his recentvisit, coinciding asit did 
with the West Indian Carnival in Brooklyn which 
attracted around a million people. 

After all, why emigrate to jobless uptight Britain 
when youcan earn good moneyasan electrician 
upin Brooklyn? It's not exactly cricket in Central 
Parkyet, but that can’t be far away. 


“What has to happen - bad as we hate to say it 
-isthatyougottoopenup the farms again and 
put black people back to work with what they 
canwork with - their hands. What else we 
gonna do? Be stupid and then walkround 

and tear up the town? The best thing for people 
is to workin ahard job, stay where the taxes 
lowand not have much responsibility. Stay 
inthe country and leave society alone, 
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take what we needin society to get out of it.” 
-James Brownonghetto problems, Soho Weekly 
News,June 1979 


ALKING along Harlem’s 125th St to see 

Bob Marleyatthe Apollo on aweekend 

nightis slightly less unnerving than 
walking along Finsbury Park’s Seven Sisters Road 
tosee Culture at the Rainbow. Fewer policemen and 
dogs outside, fewer sticksmen inside. 

Contrary to popular European imagination, large 
areas of New Yorkare safe to walk through day or 
night; Harlem, however, isn’t one of them. Drive 
(don’t walk) a block back from the brightly lit 
avenue of 125th and the pavement fires fuelled on 
oldtyresarestarting up, watched overby angry 
eyesinthenight. Kidsarebreaking open cars to 
rifleandsteal, unknown lunatics with guns and 
junkare going abouttheir deadly business. 

God knows there’s enough sufferation and 
sophisticated poverty here to fire a more vital 
musical alchemy than “Paaarrtty”. 

Fromepic and legendary works such as James 
Brown Live At The Apollo (Pts 1 &2) and other such 
youthfulimpressions, Га alwaysimagined the 
Apollo as some cavernous and decorative hall, 
something ofa colossus by Brit standards. In reality 
it'sanintimate, old-fashioned theatre which seats 
around 1,600 peopleand which recalls bygone 
English music halls. It's even painted Great 
Western brown and cream and has usherettes. 
It'seasytoseethereasonforits reputation; a hot 
soul band with full house must be able to cook up 
one hell ofan atmosphere with the audience 








gathered almost bowl-like around the stage. 

Inthe foyer avast collage of black stars from the 
past testify to the Apollo’s history. These days the 
old place is something ofa shadow ofits former self, 
and Marley’s decision to play there is seen as 
something ofa boost toits sagging reputation. 

The audience for the Wailers shows is a mixture 
of visiting whites, native Harlemites and West 
Indians, whose gianttams, towering caps, ites gold 
andgreentrimmings and overall dubwise style 
uncannily recall scenes at British reggae concerts. 
There's notrouble, atleast notuntil the second 
showofthelastnightwhenthenumber of people 
gathered outside the theatre clearly exceeds all 
hopes of them all actually fitting inside. 

The Wailers’ show has shown dangerous signs of 
atrophy in thelast couple of years; fresh material 
has been introduced but the basic lineup and 
format ofthe show has remained largely 
unchanged beyond the addition of Junior Marvin's 
flashy guitar work with Marley’s volatile voice and 
stage presence soaring and plunging in front ofa 
progressively richer wall ofsound. On the way 
some ofthe band’s sinewy strength and pace have 
been lost - compare’75’s triumphant Live set from 
the Lyceum to the clumsy Babylon By Bus live 
double oflast year and the lossisall too apparent. 

This timeround the setis ofa different 
composition -standards like *...Sheriff", “Kinky 
Reggae" and *ConcreteJungle" alongside virtually 
allof Survival—anditmakes fora fresher and 
certainly more militant set. 

The greatest changeisin the performance of 
Marley himself. Nolongercontent to alternate 


between impassive eyes- 
shut declamation and hectic 
knees-up skanking, he gives 
each numbera considered, 
individual treatment, 

his gestures and moves 
matching the extreme саге 
with which he articulates 
each line. 

The audience roars along 
in traditional call-and- 
response style as Marley 
unfolds his lyrical wares 
onthe likes of “Crazy 
Baldheads” and “Ambush 
In The Night”, surely his best 
songin years, andifrock 
audiences have consistently 
shown that you don’t have to 
be Rasta to be moved by the 
anguish, spirit and rebellion 
ofMarley's music, then right 
nowintheclamourofa 
mixedaudienceatthe 
Apollo Harlem there 
seems less reason for 
American blacks not to be 
also riding high on his 
insight and anger. 


“\RIUMPHANT 
though the Apollo 

L showswere- 
predictably triumphant- 
personally I'd reached 
higherheightsthe previous 
day watching Marley in 
rehearsal. Perhaps for obvious reasons; over- 
familiarity with а stage show still coming fresh to 
many people, theintimacy of the rehearsal studio 
(achanceto see Marley sing with his eyes open 
yet!), most ofall the freshness of seeing him 
perform unencumbered by several of the band, 
his songs standing simply - putit down to old- 
fashioned R&Rand R&B tastes or new wave 
minimalism, whatever. 

Like any other topline touring band, The Wailers 
area mobile energy vortex drawing people to its 
centre and trailing them behind, and the studio is 
aconstant set ofcomings and goings. Outsidein 
the lobby Rita Marley and Judy Mowatt are perched 
witha portable tape the size ofa large cornflake 
packet blasting out Survivalas inside Marley and co 
settle down for aseven-hour-long stint. I corner the 
lady from the TV station as she’s about to leave — 
was she happy with the interview she'd just 
copped with Bob? 

“Рт delighted,” she tells me. “Ihaven’t heard 
substance like that since 1968 when gotinto 
so-called black television. Whocares you can't 
understand him? When you got someone who’s 
not conscious ofthe camera and ofa philosophical 
nature, people pick up." 

"Demsehthatthisthing of ours is like the black 
power thing they had here 10 years ago,” one ofthe 
studio idlers tells me later, “same way dem seh it’s 
likethe hippies and so on, butit not thesame'cos 
dis Rasta business." 

Thejocular, powerful figure of Jacob Miller — 
considerably slimmed down from the rolling 
excess ofseveral months back- wanders over and 





sitsonthetablein front of me. He gives mealong 
curious look. *Isalongtime me wait tosee the man 
personally," hesays, twirling his spliff. 


“I met Haile Selassie once, when Iwas on the 
road in Africawith Miriam Makeba. After the 
showweallstoodinlineand he shookmy 
hand.Hewasastrange person, he liked to 
havelions chained outside his home, the 
palacein Addis Ababa. He was an odd colour, 
therewas something strange about his skin. I 
think he was wearing makeup or something." 
—Joe Stevens, NME photographer 


НЕКЕ are times when Bob Marley’s hotel 
room resembles a bus station ticket office 

ME -phonesringing, assorted people queuing 
up forinformation - who, what, when, where, 
howlong, wh'appen - bredren, businessmen, 
mediamen and more. 

Thisis, afterall, top level music business, with 
the creative centre ofit the diminutive figure with 
yard-long dreadlocks piled inside his tam, trying 
tocarry out what he sees as his appointed work. 

No-onewho’s that bigin this business escapes 
the pressures, the sycophants, the scars (literal 
in Marley’s case), but Marley manages better 
than most. He fields the phone calls expertly, 


“ME WANT FE SEE 
NEW YORK 
PAINT REDGOLD 
AND GREEN" 


despatches business decisively, warms to his 
visitors quickly. 

He’sacutely conscious ofenergy conservation, 
and rests up plenty for the gruelling round of travel 
and stageshows, always finding time for relaxation 
—soccer, reasoning, laughter. 

"Anytimeyou can'tlaugh you'refoolish, tension 
getyou mash," hetells me. 

His religion is no mere adjunct to his life and art 
butthe constant foundation ofeverything hesays 
and does. There area lot of cynical attitudes 














around towards Rasta, based mainly on the central 
Rastafarian tenet that Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia was/is God incarnate (Rastas havenever 
accepted his death), and sometimes compounded 
byadegree ofracism, not to mention pure 
ignorance ofthe way Rastas actually conduct 
theirlives. 

Inany case, the days when Marley felt obliged to 
explain his Rastafarian ideals and beliefs to a white 
audience have evidently gone for the most part. 
“We arewhatwe are/That’s the way it’s going to be," 
hesings on Survival. Certainly I’m leftin little doubt 
from either the album or our conversation that Bob 
Marleyis tired of having to justify himself to 
unsympathetic ears. 

Whatever you think of Marley, his beliefs and his 
music, the fact remains that he and his associates 
are sustaining in an altogether remarkable way. 
Few majorrockstars at the age of 34 can boast the 
same on- and offstage vitality, commitment and 
creative genius that Marley continues to exhibit 
and whichshowsscantsigns of disappearing. 

That the future holds new developments seems 
extremely likely, with Africa looming as the next 
targetfor musical conquest. 

Our conversation proceeds in its usual slightly 
erratic manner, Marley shifting from prophetic 
solemnity to hearty laughter with disarming 
swiftness. Jamaican isa language that loses much 
from transposition to the printed page. 


| INCEI last sawyou, you’ve been to 
Africa, which onthe evidence of 
Survivalhas had an enormous effect... 
You mean “Africa Unite”, “Zimbabwe” and dem 
stuff? Yeah, it’s true. 


Did you goto Zimbabwe? No, just across Kenya 
to Ethiopia, but when I was in Ethiopia there was 
abig thing there for Zimbabwe, some big t’ing. It 
meansalottothe people there. 


How did Africa compare to yourimagination 
ofit? Itwas like limagined and more than I 
couldimagine. 


You’ve often talked and written ofthe 
movement of black people back to Africa. 
Howarethey going to fitin there ifthey’ve 
grownupsomewhere like America or 
Britain? Well whoever wantto return there will... 
putthemselves towardsit.'Cos onceyou wannado 
itthen you'll doit. It's aforce you can accept or not. 
Itcould be like, in time of flood people have to 
evacuate. Maybe all the people will have to 
evacuate the West (laughs). Never can tell... 
(Marley’s person aideinterrupts): Couldbea 
nuclear powerjob... 


Well, Africaisn’t polluted with nukes like 
the West - butstill South Africa has nuclear 
powernow. 

Aide: Datisjust System that bring about that 
pollution, get rid ofthe System and pollution a go. 
That's what we’re about to do. 

BM: Yeah, man. 


Soyouthink any means necessary to do 
thatis justified? The gun? 

BM (sombrely): If necessary. 

Aide: Checkhow much people deadin Africa > 
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nowadays. Ifitcontinuesame way there could bea 
million dead, so we have to come to a solution — one 
time one fight with maybe 250,000 people dead, 
seen? Soitbetteritjust happen so than this 
constant killing and killing. 


Areyou gonna play Africa, Bob? YES! 


Would you play South Africaifthe present 
governmentallowed you to? Meno play 
South Africa til South Africa free, because them 
neutralise everything. Anythingthe people want 
them must get it... 


DoblackAfricansrecognisethe divinity of 
HaileSalassie? Well, Ethiopia is the only place 
that never got colonialised, so you find most ofthe 
placesthat were colonised by French, English, you 
find their way oflifeand teachings exist there now, 
sothe whole thing nowisifthese people gonna 
prefer the teaching of France or dem gonna prefer 
the teaching of His Majesty. So I figure when dem 
realise the whole world run offideologyinasense, 
then they realise His Majesty the bestand when 
you check it out you find His Majesty is God soit 
doubleright. 

His Majesty never makeany deal with any 
country fe getany atomic weaponin Ethiopia. If 
HimwantHim could be friend with Russia or 
America or build up allsorto’ t'ingslikeothers 
do, but because the black man have toremain a 
people and dem have to seek dem own light him 
nah do that. Buthe stand up and defend our 
rights so today wecan beso proud, tolookina 
man’s conscience and see who’s right and 
who’s wrong. 

Right now Ethiopia lean on Russia. IfRussia 
draw away then Ethiopia drop. His Majesty 
knowthat, Him wan fe stand asa people, Him 
nowan’ lean onanyone. It’s like Him seh: “Time 
and history shall record their judgment.” It’s a 
time thing. 


How should Black Americans be 
reorienting themselves do you think? Dem 
’ave fe get dem unityin one direction... Marcus 
Garvey preach that we must look to the East for 
when anew king соте for our leader, andin 1930 
Haile Selassie comeso black people must know 
whatis them leader, seen? Russia take 
Communism, America take capitalism, black 
people have fe tek Rastafari. It’sjusta thing like 
that. You might get people from America love 
Rastafari and people from anywhere love Rastafari 
but the world powers fightit. Fora longer time them 
fight against Ethopia and against His Majesty and 
against anything black man say or do. 

Marcus Garvey comeand they kill him, 
any man come up from when he start deal with 
Black them say him dangerous. Butuntil the black 
man united then the whole world isin trouble same 
ways, because God don’t give Man grief; Him give 
black man the wisdom of understanding, the 
white man the wisdom of technology and the 
Arab wealth, them have all the oil and stuff. Soit’s 
just threet’ing. 


Itseemsthat10 yearsago orso Black 
Americans started to thinkindependently 
fromthesystemandthenthat energy 
disappeared... What happen is that dem no 
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approach it right. If you're dealing with black 
power you ’ave fe deal with Rastafari, thatis the 
truth and thatis spiritual on the people. It might be 
hard fe dem really catch on to it bwoy but mea tell 
you, isit. Because there area million tingin 
America, you can go anywhere, see anything. 
Everywhere you lookis more shops full o'high heel 
shoes and all dis fashion ting dat gwan. So terrible 
y know. Stop lookand thereis 75 different styles. 
Your poor head! You never really see anything as 
life. Everything round youis life still but you don't 
reallysee anything that’s the real thing, everything 
isjustzzzzzzzzzzztttttt... Eat your brains, sprain 
you foot, it get you weak man. 


Wellthey smoke plenty of herb here, it’s 
almostlegal... Yeh mon, me want fe see the whole 
o' New York paint red, gold and green (laughs). 
Rastaman musthave him place y'know. When me 
goto Ethiopiame see some painting ofred, gold and 
green, itlooklike itabout 45 years old, the colour 
wash off. And when you goto Jamaica man have 
himred, gold and green thing the same way. So we 
gwanlivey'know, we haveourlife. Everything that 
red, gold and green pass through... Raasclaat! I 
knowred, gold and green look terrible to people 
whonah know ’boutit. It’s threatening, it look like 
judgment, 'cos when this earth fly the red, gold and 
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green flag all about, you know, the Judgment pass. 
During my time when Iwas ayounglickle Rasta 
youth me just try to enjoy myselfin Rasta work, 
when mesee anything red, gold and green me 
checkitserious, likeit’s coming asa message. 
When melook’pon the street life me see that red, 
gold and green control the earth for watch it: 
anywhere you goonearth the stop lightis red, gold 
and green. It's scientific and psychological. Y'see 





alldemstoplightstickonred, gold and green it 
[breaks into laughter]. A different t'ing dat again. 
Peoplecanrelatetoit, it'sa control thing you carry 
inamemory box... 


Whatyousayaboutthe presenttimebeinga 
judgmenttime; history’s definitely speeding 
up, it’s accelerating as it gets closertothe 
centre ofits spiral... 

God seh Him shorten the days, that means the days 
get much quicker, everything that happens quick... 

Most people aren’tat all ready for this. 

People have fe sufferina Babylon and deadina 
Babylon anditstill plenty people gonna save. ’Cos 
we havea whole heap o’ judgment y'know. Yeah 
mon, judgment gonna be terrible, worse man ever 
seen. Check out how a little place like Jamaica was 
hit alittle while ago by floods — a big judgment that, 
foralittleisland. 

Soyou can just imagine how America this size get 
alick [blow] dat size—same size lick’cos Jah no 
partial. Terrible, mon... 


Y 7 OUtoldVivienGoldmanthatyou 
respected Bob Dylan. Have youheard 
hisnewalbum, Slow Train Coming? 

No, meread aboutit but don't hearit yet. 


It'saboutTheJudgment. There'saline,I 
think from Revelation: *Canyouimagine the 
darkness/Thatwill fall from on high/When 
men will beg God to killthem/And they won't 
be able to die.” Yeah mon, these days are funny - 
man wannadie, im can’t die, yeah, change all im 
heart and ’im live still and suffer. That's no good. 


Doyouthink people whosurvivethe 
judgment time willlive foreverinthe flesh? 
That's whatI read youthought. Yeah, the 
people whosurvive will live, cos the only thing 
that can make you survive is to know the truth апа 
the truth is that God seh Him give man everlasting 
life, which means everliving life. Me seh my life 
here, dis flesh, me have fe live. Me never seh there 
wasnofearofdeath but meno deal with death, 
meno have time to risk this flesh too much, ‘cos 
it’'sthisme have to do itin. 
Thespiritisstrongerthantheflesh, which means 
the flesh is nothing for the spirit to carry. That mean 
there’s a way to live. There's a way man, itcan be 
done. That's where Rastafari come in 'cos everyone 
else preach when you die you go to heaven... No, I 
don’tlike that one. 


Why not? 'CosifwhenIdeadIgoto heaven, 
then where was I before lam? Ifheaven’s theright 
place where was before Iam then I should have 
stayed there. 


Maybethe journey ofthe spirit means you 
havetocarrythis flesh awhile then move on 
elsewhere... The thing is youcan’tsay ‘the 
spirit’—Ican only see whatIseein front of me, 
y’unnerstan’? So disis reality and the time is short, 
’cos you never can tell, anew breeze can blow, is 
God create y’know, Im can do anything. 


But we were justsayingthatto changethe 
system in Africa many people will lose their 
lives-so what happens to them? Their spirit 
must carry оп. Well is God who shelter the > 
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spirit'costhereonly one God which is ће 
spirit, so it’s not different different spirit, it’s 
one spirit and different different man, man 
havedifferent different ways of doing things. 


Inany case people don'tlookafter 
themselves, theirflesh, enough. I feel so 
too.Idon'tthinkthey look after it ’cos them get 
bad habit ofeating, neverlearn to eat right 
thing in the beginning. Them teach you the 
wrong taste – bitteris sweet mon, and 
sweetness bitterness. Thatis how things 
become miserable, because people don’t get 
enough bitterness in their life, them tek things 
that are sweet to the lips but bitter to the flesh. 


Pmsurethat's one reason people can’t 
thinkstraight, they eatso muchjunk. 
Lately you hear ‘Don’t tek sugar, don’t do this or 
that’ because from the beginning you shouldn’t 
eat that... Weno get killedin our flesh, mon. One 
day you might see that where a man live is not 
food — because it's araasclaat t’ing higher than 
food, it’s not even the food you eat, though there 
are certain foods you mustn’t eat, but the real 
foodis this, what you takein, when you walk 
*pon the street how easy your mindis, how much 
tension. Peoplelivein tension all the while 
which draw you and cripple you... and that is 
what hurt people now. People have morea mind 
problem thana food problem. 


СТ HAT doyoufeelhappiestabout 

Л. thatyou’veachievedso far? That 

A | you’ve maybe woken peopleup? 
Yeah, me feel good that plenty peopleis aware that 
there is something happening. Mancancheckit out 
’cosI know Rasta grow, Idon’tseeit deteriorate, I 
watch them and they grow more and more. Itmight 
not bein the headlines every day but dem grow. 


Andalloverthe world too. Yeh, man, some place 
Igo people receptive to this thing о” mine. They're 
willing to accept you 'cos dem see't for themselves, 
Idon’t know how dem know but dem know. It go 
anywhere... me goaJapanand Chinaman know ће 
truthand'imacceptit, just free... 


You'veneverseenitasaracething? 

No, it’s not really aracethingin that sense because 
awholeheap of people from all nation, kindred and 
tongue followthe Rastamovement. Is dat the Bible 
seh. Butisreallya black man organisation ’cos the 
white man nah know aboutitin that sense, the 
black man have the knowledge to hold that thing 
there while the white man him study fe mek all 
things ago to space. Im study too much, 'im get 
lost... but today there’s no turning back, come too 
farand turn back now, it just mus’ have fe go... 

But some people a gosavestilland all these 
people are one people who believein something, 
believein God, fearoftrueconscienceand the 
works of Ras Tafari. 


Reggaeseemstobeauniversal rhythm;they 
digitinEurope, America, Africa, Japan... 

Yeh man, everyone, no matter which raasclaat 
place’im come from speak to His Majesty and hear 
him seh: “Until the philosophy that hold one race 
superior and another inferior is finally and 
permanently discredited and abandoned" - until 
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this,untilthatthewaythatspeech go... Hear Him 
say thisand thewholeof Africa have to jump it. Him 
evenseh that to Castro and ’im haveto bloodclaat 
jumpit. Sayitto Russia and dem have to jump to it. 
Y’see Ras Tafariam Godman. Raasclaat! That one 
statement alone mek Him God... 


Pdhavethought Castro was helping liberate 
Africaafter what you said earlier. If Castro go 
help Jamaica, Jamaica go socialist. And if America 
gohelpJamaica, then it go capitalist. Suppose if 
Jamaica were Rasta then no-one would be 
interested. Go deeperand see what survival 
Rastaman would haveifthe government would 
runJamaica Rasta. 

Psychological warfare go on with germs mixinit. 
A terrible war, mon. Because check the warin 
Ethiopia now and seh ‘blah blah bum bum’... Dem 
seh Ethiopia starve and write it down as history. 
Wellalright, look and see – ifthem know the people 
starving why them never come help ifso kind? No, 
them butcher and conquer and capture. So dem 
nah gohelp so nah bow to them. So this is how His 
Majesty the best again ‘cos him never bow to them. 
Iknowdem have technology, technological 
understanding but dem nah help you with it. 
That's becausethetechnologyis God tothem and 
dem noknow God. 


Have youseen Lee Perry recently, Bob? Ishe 
OK? Yeh, mon. 


We’veheard strange reportsin England that 
he’sgone crazy. Mebbe the Punky Reggae get to 
him (laughsall round)... Scratch alright, mon. 


Areyou glad youmadethat record? 
“Punky Reggae Party”? Meglad medoit 

y know. Really. A lot of people seh itwas kinda 
letdown thing, thatIletmyself down. I did still 
y know. Butstill something seh try get into it a 
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lickle, with *Rejected by society" апа dem t'ing... 
but Punky Reggae is not really my thing, me prefer 
toleavethem peoplealone, try to get more ofa 
spiritualtypeo'thing. 


Whatdid you think to African music? 
Welldem havea different music, some couldn't 
even understand. When Isee people dancelrealise 
how wide musiccan be, 'cosIknow music a play 
and mecan'tdancetoit but me see people dance to 
itand dance good too. Me want fe dance wid dem 
nufftoseeifmecan feelit, 'cosy'can't just feel itso, 
it different... Far East, Far East Rasta, aman sing 
some raasclaat tune deh. Megoaclubseeabredren 
sing and the man cansing. When me goto Ethiopia 
menoexpectanything like that. 


You were justlooking at the Intensified album 
-there’sa bit ofarudeboycrazeinEngland 
right now, white youth more than black. 
What do youthink ofthat, as one ofthe 
originals? There’s tension everywhere, too 

much tension... 


You don’tthink that beingarudeboyisthe 
answertotension? Well ithelp—atleastyou 
become rebellious for roots stand for rebel. It must 
work out because Jamaica now just jump on Rasta 
—theyouth dem по pass Jah butstill peoplejust call 
dem Rude Bwoy and dem rude boy become Rasta, 
soalla demrebel; rude, Rasta... forifmenever know 
therewasaGodonetimewhenlIwalkas a youth me 
was well well rudeand well well bad to man but me 


always know seh, “Well boy mecan'thitanextone. 
Mefeelsostrong me ’ave to defend him." 


The Pope wasin New York recently. Did you 
read aboutit? He played MadisonSquare 
Gardenand Shea Stadium, it was like 
rock’n’roll gigs. He’s evengotarecord out. 
Itchart yet? There are 7o million people a go buy it, 
dem buy’tman. The Pope havea No 1tune to 
bloodclaat! Well don’tthinkI wannasing again 
inna dis... Pope have the No 1 spot but that no 
bloodclaat good for we mek a No 1 tune, do you 
hear? Andthen the whole record business get 
moreinteresting, more meaningful. You'd have 
the Pope, you'd have Rasta, and Rasta lick'gainst 
thePopeand'imcan'tsurvive! Ifhim enter record 
business him can'tsurvive. Dem who go to disco 
andtorockers leave him right out man [laughs]. 
Seventy million people members, y'know. When 
him dead 7o million dead with him. Seventy 
million people really wanna dead? Dem soon find 
out’imjusta figurehead. Babylonian... Rome, 

y know, is the heights the devilisin, him is the 
Anti-Christbecausedem know Haile Selassieis 
the Christ but dem notellit. 


Howdoyou feel about Christians? Not Roman 
Catholics but say Christians who believe that 
the Popeis the Anti-Christtoo? 

Well the poor Christians never geta chance to 
understand yet. Someplace people misinterpret 
something. Ifa man come up with no great 
education more than read and pickup the Bible and 
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see “God is the King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 
Conquering Lion of the Tribe OfJudah” and seh, “Oh 
my suffering life, look out whois the conquering 
lion of the tribe of Judah ’cos me asuffer and from 
measuffer me havenothing tolose.” And’imlook 
out dehand see Haile Selassieand know 'Im God. 

Meaccepthim in flesh, spiritand truth, and Him 
show himself to mein different ways and текте 
surer. Everyday see] Him. Even when yourun it 
down to ideology Тт have the best. Like you have 
Marx, Lenin, orcapital way and even there 'Imis 
thebest. 


AlotofpeoplelookatEthiopiaandseea poor 
starvingcountry and they wonderwhy 
Selassiedid nothingto help his people. 

Well, yes...Istrue GodisGod, Him don'tlivelikea 
film show, there'sa wholeinternationaluniversal 
worldin frontofhim. Because Him seated in 
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Ethiopia dat nah mean Him love the people more 
thansomewhere else. 

When you tek conscience ina man now, all the 
people who seh Ethiopia was starving, dem coulda 
help feed the people. 'Cos big America knew, big 
Russia knew, big anyone knew but nobody give 
any help. Dem no wanna give anything without 
youtakecapitalism or Communism with it. 

Icheckit another way again; in the days when 
Mussolini attacked Ethiopia him spray mustard 
gas and Iam saying today that them spread famine 
gas, so evenifthe people eat them crippled same 
way. This is just war strategy. 

But who have eyes to see willse’ty’ know. 

’Cosit’s just mankind a doitto mankind, whether 
they come from Russia, Africa or anywhere, 
justmankind on the face of the Earth. But man will 
bekinder to man. Pure propaganda them spread 
"pon His Majesty, international propaganda. 

Wenoleanonanyone'cos weis Rasta. We're not 
sold any hype. It's very dangerous too because 
when you’re Rasta you stand upinna middle and 
that’s dangerous, you come like the blaze between 
the fire – y’have two pieces of wood and the blaze 
come between, the two piece of wood catch a fire. 

[Loudly] But and I no fight fe nothing, y know 
—weis what weis, wesupply the way prophecy 
runit, thatin this time now wecome to our heritage 
of culture, our ancient culture on Earth. As it 
wasinthe beginning soshallitbeintheend 
because in the beginning everything was 
perfect and so everything have to go back to 
perfection again. 
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Bob Marley writes his own epitaph... "Won't you help 
tosing these songs of freedom?/ Cause alll ever 
have/Redemption songs. BY sii SPENCER 





-ONE knows when Bob 
Marley realised he wasnotlong 
for this world, but by the time he 
and the Wailers came to record 
Uprising at the beginning of 
1980, mortality was certainly 
onhis mind. Howcoulditnot 
be? Death had been anall too close companion to the 
singer over recent years. He had survived an 
assassination attempt and a health scare, when the 
big toe ofhis right foot was found to be cancerous 
and operated upon. And though Marley had 
responded to the murder of Hailie Selassie (by 
Ethiopia’s Marxist regime) with the defiant “Jah 
Live”, the Ethiopian Emperor remained dead. So too 
dida number ofranking JA gunmen, many of them 
known to Marley, caught up in Kingston’s criminal 
and political feuds; Claudie Massop, one of the 
organisers of the Peace Concert, had been gunned 
down by policeinearly’79. 

Itishard to listen to Uprising and feel that Marley, a 
man of powerfulintuition, did not suspect his days 
were numbered. The record is bookended by two songs 
that stalk the borderline between life and death with 
extraordinary poesy and poise. “Coming Іп From The 
Cold” and “Redemption Song” alone lend Uprising 
profundity; norare they the only tracks with deep 
resonance. On the back cover Adrian Boot's shot of The 








Wailersshowed a weary, unsmiling Bob among his 
glowing band members (though with no I Threes). 

Thealbum was conceivedas the second ofa trilogy, 
between Survivaland Confrontation. In that respect 
Uprising must be accounted off-message; there is way 
more insubordination and rebellion on Catch A Fire, 
Burnin’ and Natty Dread. Neville Garrick’s striking 
cover depicts Marley as an elemental force bursting 
from the ground, butthe songs inside tell a different 
story, a matrix ofinterlocking themes: devotion, 
reflection, worthiness, honesty, failure. Its musicis 
diverse, embracing disco, roots reggae, funk and 
acoustic balladry, whileits moods are ambiguous 
andcontradictory. 

Take opener “Coming In From The Cold”. Itsounds 
bright, butits subject isn’t. When Marley moulds the 
time-worn maxim “When опе door closes, another 
opens” toatypically appealing melody, is he just 
singing about the need for optimism and notletting “the 
systemget on top of your head again"? Oris he talking 
about the transition to an afterlife? The title refrain 
suggests that there wasa precursor to ourlives here 
—thecold - andtheline “Why doyoulooksosad and 
forsaken?” wouldin less thana year’s timeseem that 
Marley was talking to his fans about his own passing. 

Rasta theology had never been clear about death 
andan afterlife. While Bunny Wailer sang aboutus all 
being *Reincarnated Souls”, others, like Peter Tosh, > 
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wouldinsistthat *Whenyou're 
deadyou’re dead.” Nah goa 
dem funeral! (Nor did Tosh 
attend Marley’s funeral.) 

“Real Situation” is another 
contradiction, ajaunty 
jogalong warning that 
humanity’s predisposition to 
war (“Where did it begin?") 
means "total destruction's 
theonlysolution". Thesong 
goes further; there's no point even trying to 
resist the warmongers because “no-one 
can stop themnow”. It’s ironic, ofcourse, 
but previously “no-one can stop us now” 
would have been a more likely refrain. 

“Bad Card” takes us back to classic 
Marleyterritory, mocking rivals who 
are “tired ago see me face” but “can’t get 
me out of the race”. The song shifts into 
another mode when Marley declares 
that tonight his hi-fi will disturb his 
neighbours, then there is a sidestep into 
“guarding the palace so majestic", a 
seeming reference to Selassie (there are 
noother “majesties” in his world, other 
than perhaps women). 

Marley’scurrent situation illuminates 
thesong instantly. After he had acquired 
the deeds to 56 Hope Road in 1975, Marley 
liked to jest that he had “moved the ghetto 
uptown”. Hope Road was prime Kingston 
realestate, aneighbourhood of plush 
gardens and shady verandas, a farcry from 
theharshnessand heat of the ghetto. The 
property had been in Chris Blackwell's 
family for generations, purchased by his 
mother's greatuncle. When Blackwell 
started his music businessin the1960s, 

56 Hope Road became his headquarters, 
Island House, later mutating into Tuff 
Gong’s rehearsal studios and HQ, then into 
one of Marley’s homes and, eventually, 
housing his ownstudios. Todayit’s the Bob 
Marley museum. 

Notall ofhis neighbours were happy 
about these developments. 56 Hope Road, 
alarge propertyin an acre of ground, 
became the hub not just for Marley's 
sprawling entourage ofband, family, 
brethren and mistresses, buta magnet 
for journalists, tourists, and all manner 
ofhustlers, drifters and dutty Rastas. 
Neighbours were particularly incensed by 
music being pumped out; at the time of 
Uprising, Michigan And Smiley’s “One 
Love Jamdown”, a TuffGong release and 
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Recordedat: Tuff Gong, 
Kingston, JA 

Personnel: Bob Marley 
(vocals, guitar), 

Aston Barrett 

(bass guitar, piano, 
percussion), Carlton 
Barrett (drums, 
percussion), Carlton 
Davis (drums), Tyrone 
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amassive hit, blasted 

non-stop. Neighbours 

protested that the use of 

the building had changed 
from domestic to business 
use, butin vain. Bob 
Marley was by now the 
mostfamous Jamaican 
alive, impossible to “getout 
oftherace”. “Bad Card”’s 
triumphant feeling is 
reminiscent ofthe refrain from “Kaya”: 
“Feelso goodinmy neighbourhood so here 
Icome again.” 

Thecontrast with “We And Them” is 
stark. Here the sound turns murky, the 
mood introverted, as Marley wonders how 
biblical justice might arrive; it’s hard to 
think ofanothersongin his canon that 
addresses puzzlement, even failure, so 
blatantly. “Work” switches the mood once 
more. Musically it opes along somewhere 
between ’6os rocksteady and '70s soul, a 
fusion caught brilliantly by Al Anderson's 
introductory guitar part, the song’s 
metronomic rhythm recalling numbers 
like Nat Adderley’s “Work Song” or John 
Handy’s “Hard Work”. It’s acleverly 
ambiguous song. On onehandi its 
countdown lyrics are about the sweat 
and graft ofthe daily grind — “Three days 
togo, working for the next day" — to which 
the] Three’s creamy vocals provide balm, 
butthe essence ofthe song is about “Jah 
people making it work” — “it” being the 
great project. 

‘Work’ was nota four-letter word for 
Marley. Hebelievedin graftand, even 
nowhewasasuperstar, the work ethic 
prevailed. Writing, rehearsals, recording 
and touring were at the centre of his life — 
his musicians would sometimes complain 
(not too loudly) about what he asked from 
them. But Marley’s beliefin his mission 
wasabsolute. 

Side One of Uprising already makes the 
album unlike any previous offering. Side 
Two’s opener, “Zion Train”, is lazy by 
comparison. It'sanamenableenough 
piece, butit’s no standout among pop's vast 
array of railroad songs — say Johnny Cash’s 
“Train Of Love” or The O’ Jays’ “Love Train" 
—whilereggae hadits own genre of train 
songs, among them Peter Tosh’s “Stop 
That Train", Big Youth’s “Leaving On That 
Train”, and U-Brown’s sound-system hit 
“Train To Zion”. Marley’s song does, 
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Earl Lindo (keys), Al 
Anderson (guitar) Rita 
Marley, Judy Mowatt, 
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however, actasa palliative for the rest of 
thealbum. 

*Pimper's Paradise” isa more intriguing 
song. In1980 ‘pimp’ was notas widespread 
atermasitlater became, and Marley pulls 
no punches with his portrait ofa good-time 
girl wholikes parties, smoke and coke, 
the kind of woman hewasincreasingly 
encountering in the world ofsuperstardom. 
It’s more thana put-down record, however; 
the chorus of “every ego got anego to feed” 
and the closing “Don’t be astockon the 
shelf” ask forindividualism. 

Marleyhad grown increasingly frustrated 
by his inability to crack the black American 
market. Europe, Japan, Braziland Africa 
had, in their way, all fallen under his spell, 
as had much of white America. Black 
America remained stubbornly resistant to 
reggae, however. Previous waves of music 
from theCaribbean and beyond - mambo, 
calypso, salsa, bossanova - had likewise 
appealed mostly to white America. In 1980 
black America remained in the grip offunk 
and disco -the SOS Band, George Benson, 
Sister Sledge topped the R&Bcharts - and 
itsaspirations were embodied by slick, 
upmarket heroes like Michael Jackson and 
Diana Ross. Hip-hop wasin itsinfancy. 
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‘Roots’ was the title ofa TV series about 
slavery, nota badge of pride. Garvey’s ‘Back 
To Africa’ movement was distant history. 

Yet black America had always been 
Marley’s most desired audience, the key 
tothe ‘exodus’ of Africans back to the 
motherland. In autumn 1979 he had played 
three nights at Harlem’s Apollo specifically 
tomake the crossover that never quite 
happened in his lifetime, and by the time 
Stevie Wonder paid handsometribute to 
Marley on “Master Blaster” (which made 
No1onthe R&Bchartsin late 1980), Marley 
was terminallyill. 

“Could You Be Loved” was thusan 
attempt to capture black America’s 
attention. It’sa wonderfully catchy number 
that bubbles along ona hybrid reggae-funk 
rhythm, withakiller chorus that inverts 
pop’s usual ‘Ilove you, hopeyou love me’ 
sentiments to ask whether each of us have 
whatit takes to deserve love. Its admonition 
that “While you point your finger, someone 
else is judging you” harks back to the very 
start of Marley’s career on “Judge Not”, and 
its urging to “stay alive” carries another 
touch of mortality. 

Not everyone was impressed by what 
was claimed, again, to be Bob’s dilution of 








THELP IS DIVERSE, 
EMBRACING DISCO, 
REGGAE, FUNK AND 


ACOUSTIC BALLADRY 


reggae fora pop audience. Reggae purists 
had been complaining ofhis ‘sell-out’ 
ever since Catch A Fire. This misses the 
point several times over. Firstly, reggae 
was pop, and The Wailers had started 
out singing “What’s New Pussycat” 
alongside Bob Dylan numbers. Inany 
case Marley had becomea genrein his 
ownright, and his hybrid strain ofreggae 
would become widely copied; reggae 
mix-ups would subsequently bea staple 
of ‘world music’, from Paris to Dakar to 
Rioto New York. 

*Forever Loving Jah" slows the pace 
abruptly. Again, it's hardly in accord with 
thenotion ofan uprising. Ratherit'sa 
beautiful Rasta hymn, studded with 
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biblical references like “what has been 
hidden from the wise has beenrevealed to 
the babe andsuckling”. In tone and lyric it's 
less about engagement with the outside 
world than retreating into the sanctity of 
beliefand devotion. 

When Marley had presented the finished 
tapes of Uprisingto Chris Blackwell, the 


Island supremo had sprunga surprise with 


his opinion that the singer “had something 


more to give”. The next day Marley returned 


with “Redemption Song”, anumber he 
had been working on fora year or more. 
Itremains an astonishing work, in parta 
reckoning with history and the scars left 
byslavery, in parta victory call - “We 
forwardin this generation, triumphantly." 
Itembracesanguish — *How long shall 
theykillourprophets?" —and prophecy 

— *Noneofthem canstop the time." 
Atthesametimeit'sa piece of acute 
self-reckoning, with Bob being no easier 
onhimselfthan he was with others; “АІТ 
ever had, redemptionsongs." Sung solo to 
an acoustic guitar, “Redemption Song" 
wasnotonly asummary of Marley’s 
philosophy, buta lament for his own 
passing. No poetever wrote theirown 
epitaph moreclearly. Q 
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" You think 
anything 
cankillme?" 


June 1980: Bob Marley & The Wailers (plus 
incongruous supporting cast) play one 
more triumphant show at the Crystal Palace 
Garden Party in London. But, by the end 

of the year, an American tour has been 
cancelled and disquieting rumours are 
circulating about the health ofa seemingly 
indestructible musical icon... 
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“..1 HE poets ofnegroismoppose 
theidea of an old Europe toa 
young Africa, tiresome reasoning 
tolyricism, oppressive logic toa 
highstepping nature.” Frantz 
Fanon, The Wretched Of The Earth 


С \ Olet’s dance! OK. Even 
Marley, potentially 
_ F the mostimportant 
political entertainer alive, seemed content to follow 
the Wailers’ imperative beat along with most 
everybody else on Saturday. It was that kind of day. 

The dippy logic that held sway had scores of 
otherwise sensible fully clothed adults wallowing 
like hippos in the muddy lake separating the stage 
and crowd. Others more irresponsibly perchedin 
the charming willow trees surrounding the site. 
One eventually snapped under thestrain, its 
unnecessary destruction greeted insome 
quarters by heavy cheers. As already noted, 
itwas that kind of day. 

Theaudience’s one rational moment was their 
mud-slinging reply to Joe Jackson's bad-mouthing. 
Ifthe stupid prat thought he could consolidate 
thecurrentcritical swing in hisfavourthrough 
ill-tempered harangues, then he's dumber than his 
manner suggested. 

Some newsongsindicated that he's too bright 
to plumbsuchlevels. The black “The Evil Eye", 
touching on voodooism and butchery in Peckham, 
sounded fun, highlighted asit was by thetasteful 
line “I got The Cramps on the stereo”. But mostly he 
resorted to Stranglers-styled belligerent boogying, 
whichintimidated some into applause, but turned 
offas many others; meincluded. 

Maybe Jackson thought it his duty to disrupt 
the soporific atmosphere of the event until his 
spot. Lord knows the Average White Band gave 
him good cause. Their languid riffing lapsed into 
plain laziness, with odd moments of tension 
quickly dissipating once the pattern of false 
endings was established. All sweetness and light 
andnoshade. They wouldn't have noticed ifwe 
left and vice versa. 

Q-Tips’ singer Paul Young's fixed grin implied a 
likerigidity, buthe still looked vulnerable enough 
tobe affected by an audience. His obsessive love 
for old soulis genuine enough, but why he should 
want to mimic the masters’ styles so faithfully 
isunnatural. Hismannerisms and the band’s 
relentless efficiency make them a good showband 
and not muchelse, although their cabaret 
presentation worked surprisingly well on 
20,000 people, too. That’s down to their strong 
ensemble playing and aclever non-stop 
programming ofstandards, like “Tracks Of My 
Years”, *S.Y.S.L J.F. M", “How Sweet It Is To Be 
Loved By You” and “Sweet Soul Music". They were 
more popular than DJ Andy Dunkley - he must 
havelefthis copy of This Is Soulathome. 

Marley'simportanceasa crossover artist 
shouldn'tbeoverlooked or denied. Whatever 
people'sattractions to him — his beautifully taut 
singing, theincreasing disco sophistication ofthe 
Wailers, or what he has to say – they've placed him 
intheenviable positionofa militant witha 
potentially large audience. Going by his last LP, 
Survival, hehasn't yet shirked his responsibilities. 

Obviously many peopleat Crystal Palace came 
forthe Eventorthe hits, but Idoubtthatthey were 
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Bytherivers 
ofBabylon: 
CrystalPalace, 
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disappointed. Having recently returned from 
Zimbabwe's independence celebrations, Marley 
and the Wailers are currently expressing their 
elation with the birth ofa new black state through 
aset of renewed ardour, in which their beliefin 
Rastafarianism combines with a more embracing 
spirituallove. 

Thepost-revolutionary awareness of Exodus 
seemsespecially fitting now, and consequently 
“Jamming” and “Exodus” played out theset. The 
Wailers’ superbly confident, yet gentle rhythms 
supported Marley’s ailing voice. Earlier they 
radically improved “Rastaman Vibration” by 
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fleshing out the dull purity ofthe original album 
track, and throughout they played with cool poise. 

They reinforced their hardness with the warning 
shot “War”, the victory song “Zimbabwe” and the 
resilient “I Shot The Sheriff”, revitalised by the 
IThrees' assertive back-up. Of the new songs, one 
boldly identified them with their roots: *We don't 
have no friends inna high society." 

Butthe mostrevealing was Marley's acoustic 
“Redemption Song”, which had himsinging, 
ironically judging from the song’s tone: *Won'tyou 
help me sing/ Another song of freedom/Because all 
Ihear/Redemption songs.” Не запа itwithasly 
hint ofmockery that belied the seriousness of the 
subject ofslave trading. Very strange, but Il wait 
to hear it properly before making up my mind. 

Marley and the Wailers still cutit. With the 
passing of time they’re getting smoother, but at the 
same time more ruthless, and Marley the Warrior 
hasn’tlain down his sword yet. Someday he'll 
possibly face similar problems to other political 
entertainers, ofkeeping the momentum and spirit 
alive, but as his political beliefs are deeper rootedin 
his Rasta faith and the more concrete struggle of the 
Third World, they’rea lot harder to lose sight of. He's 
made diversions before (Kaya) and then come back. 
And with Zimbabwe's victory still fresh he’s hardly 
likely to stop now. CHRIS BOHN 


DISQUIETING rumours about 
Bob Marley’s health continue to 
circulate alleging that the staris 
suffering froma brain tumour or 
similar cancer, and that thisis 
the reason Marley has recently 
beenensconced ina New York 
cancer hospital. 
a E 980 Therumours have brought 
ШИ denials from Marley's record 
company, his wife Rita, and inataped message 
distributed to US radio stations, from Marley 
himself. Heis said to be suffering from “complete 
exhaustion”, andisnowin the south of Ethiopia 
“for complete rest”. 

Therumours first started a few weeks ago when 
Marley cancelled an American tour and checked 
into hospital in New York. Island Records claim that 
Marley’s time there and at other hospitals in Miami, 
Jamaica and Mexico was “for precautionary tests — 
nothing was diagnosed”. 

A further story about Marley having had his head 
completely shaved so that electrodes could be 
attached to his scalp -a report which apparently 
originated froma Jamaican musician who'd flown 
into London after visiting Marley in New York 
—were not commented upon by Island. “We've 
heard thestories, too,” saidaspokesman. 


MARLEY THE 
WARRIOR 
HASN'T LAIN 
DOWNHIS 
SWORD YET... 
IE 


MeanwhileMarleyhastakentheunusualstep 
ofrecordingamessagewhichwassubsequently 
handed to US radio stations for broadcast. His 
message goes: 

“Hail Rasta! You think anything canraas kill me? 
Iunderstand that writers and peoplein the press 
arevery interested and concerned about my 
health. Iwantto say thank you foryourinterest and 
thatI'llbeallrightandT'llbebackon theroad 
againin1981 – really, performing for the fans we 
love. Beautiful. Y'know, it's Bob talking to ya, have 
no doubt, seen? Good.” 

London’s LBC Radioalso broadcast an interview 
with Bob’s wife Rita, whois in town to promote 


hernew solo album. “Isaw Bob two weeks ago," 
she said, “and he wasin pretty good spirits. He's 
justfatigued and exhausted. He'sbeen working 
straight for the past seven to eight years without 
rest, and without proper diet, and it’s just gotten 
tohim. He's gone to Shashamanein Ethiopia 
tohavesomerest and further treatment for 

his exhaustion.” 

Would he be receiving special treatment 
in Ethiopia? 

“Notreally, just eating the best food hecan and 
taking the good climate and adequate rest and 
not too much stress and pressures because he has 
been taking a lot of that from people... evenin 
Jamaica alotofstresses on him. He's gone to get 
some rest away fromitall. 

“He has musicians with him and1’ll be joining 
himassoonas I leave London, to help keep off 
some of the intruders, because! think I’m the 
only person who can do that for him sometime, 
because he never say ‘no’ to aninterview or 
afan, and that’s not too good for him now. He 
needs to be by himself. Y’know, there’s atime 
in every man’s life when they need to be 
isolated, to get into themselves, to recuperate 
and rejuvenate. 

“Weall have to pray and give thanks.” 9 

NEILSPENCER 
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Two years after his death, Marley'slast testament 
is pieced together, after a fashion. "Mix up, 
Mix Up" BY JOHN LEWIS 


HERE are different varieties of 
posthumousalbum. There are 
those, like Gram Parsons’ Grievous 
Angel, Janis Joplin’s Pearl or 
Notorious BIG's Life After Death, 
that were pretty much finished and 
ready to go days before the artist 
died. There are others – like the Doors’ An American 
Prayer or Queen's Made In Heaven - that were 
cobbled together from fragments and scraps of the 
singer’s lead vocals, reanimated by the surviving 
bandmates. Then there are other posthumous 
releases - like Amy Winehouse's Lioness – which are 
effectively compilations, ragbags of rejected sessions 
that have been dredged from the vaults. 

Confrontation — released in May 1983, exactly two 
years after Marley's death —is a mix ofallthree. There 
aresongs, like “Buffalo Soldier”, that were pretty much 
ready to go when Marley died; there are others, like 
“Jump Nyabinghi" and “I Know”, that were rescued 
from the Tuff Gong shelves; and there are tracks like 
“Mix Up, Mix Up”, where fragments of Bob’s vocals 
havebeen scrubbed, edited and overdubbed by the 
surviving Wailers. 

Because ofits confused provenance, some Marley 
aficionados treat Confrontation like an apocryphal 
bookofthe Bible; a blasphemous product that merely 
detracts from his legacy. It certainly hasan absence of 








quality control – where you'll barely find a dufftrack 
on any Wailers LP for most ofthe 1970s, Confrontation's 
stronger moments are padded out with songs that 
would surely not have madethe cut a few years earlier. 

Thereis, however, a vaguesense ofunity tothe 
product. Musically, the production – overseen by the 
surviving Wailers and Errol Brown, and exec-produced 
by Bob’s widow Rita – was compressed to make it 
suitablefor1980s radio airplay, while the organ-like 
voices of the I Three were dubbed onto each track to 
createasense ofuniformity. 

And thematically, even back in 1980, Marley had 
intended tonamehis next album Confrontation, the 
conclusion ofa trilogy that started with Survival and 
continued with Uprising. The cover, by art director 
Neville Garrick, depicted Marley ina suitably bellicose 
roleas St George (whois, incidentally, the patron saint 
of Ethiopia as wellasa dozen other countries), atop 
awhite stallion, slaying the dragon, wearing an 
Ethiopian-style toe stirrup that is presumably 
emblematic of the cancer that would startin his toe 
and later kill him. Garrick’s original illustration had 
the dragonina papal mitre - the Vatican being a much 
hated institution in Rastafari- but Chris Blackwellat 
Island Records vetoed this as being unnecessarily anti- 
Catholic. Open the gatefold sleeve and the belligerent 
themeistaken further with an artist’s impression ofthe 
1896 battle of Adwa, when Ethiopian forces shocked > 
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European colonial powers by defeating a 
fully tooled-up Italian army. 

The concept of “confrontation” can have 
multiple meanings, andit is notentirely 
clear what the dominant oneis on this 
album. Where Survivaland Uprising are 
filled with insurrectionary anthems, the 
titular “confrontation” can be seen both 
as the final war itself—where the pure at 
heart engage in confrontation with the evil 
Babylon - orthe reckoning that comes after 
this conflict. “Confrontation” in the latter 
context represents a resolution: aftera holy 
war, we mustall must “confront” the good 
and evilinoursouls, as Marley claimed 
tohave done while readying himself for 
death. “Dem ago tired fe see me face,” reads 
aninscription on theinner sleeve ofthe 
album. “Can’t get me outta the race.” 

Itspeaks toacontradiction thatis atthe 
heartofMarley's public persona - and 
perhaps also at the heart of Rastafari itself, 
abeliefthat makes much ofthe notion of 
*holy war". Marleyis both a peace-making 
saintand Rastafari's warriorin chief, 
someonewhose anthems of global 
togetherness and unity often come 
couched in warlike, sectarian metaphors. 

This contradiction is certainly played 
outonthealbum’s lead single, “Buffalo 
Soldier". Marley was fascinated to read 
about theranks of African-Americans 
who were drafted into the US Army inthe 
decades after Civil War, placed into all- 
blackregiments and ordered - by white 
Officers — to punish renegades among 
various Indiannations (Cheyenne, Sioux, 
Comanche, Apache) and to contribute to 
theIndians' displacementand ethnic 
cleansing. Theterm “buffalo 
soldier" was, believes Marley, 
used by Native Americans to 
describeblackservicemen 
with unkempt hair. Itisahymn 
tothe conflicted sons ofslaves 
(“Stolen from Africa/brought to 
America”) being forced 
tofight against another 
dispossessed people to 
“win the war for America”. 

The children of Africa are 
“fighting for survival”, even 
thoughitis plainlyan unjust 
battle. Despite this, inthe 
accompanying video that 








“Eventhough 
thealbumlacks 
thatonegreat 
tune which 
createsa 
context for 
everything 
aroundit itis 
stillarecord 
thatnoartist 
nowlivingcould 
havemade.” 
CHARLES 
SHAAR 
MURRAY, NME, 
MAY 14,1983 


"Oneofthe 
sweetest, 
mostovertly 
commercial 
recordsever 
putoutin 
Marley'sname. 
Thepoliticsis 
there,butit'snot 
threateningor 
dangerous, and 
isshroudedin 
production 
softnessand 
remarkably 
tame Wailers.” 
COLINIRWIN, 
MELODY 
MAKER, MAY 14, 
1983 
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Chant Down Babylon 
Buffalo Soldier IKnow 


Jump Nyabinghi 


Mix Up, Mix Up 
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Redemption 
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Stiff Necked Fools 


Rastaman Live Up! 


Tuff Gong/Island 
:Bob Marley 
& The Wailers, Errol 
Brown, Rita Marley 
Tuff Gong 


Bob Marley 





(lead vocals, bk vocal, 
rhythmguitar), Aston 
Barrett (bass, guitar, 
percussion), Carlton 
Barrett (drums, 

akete), Tyrone Downie 
(keyboards, bk vocal), 
Junior Marvin (lead 
guitar, bk vocal), Earl 
Lindo (keyboards), Alvin 
Patterson (percussion), 


Bobshotnotlong before his death, he and 
the Wailers -rather like The Clash before 
them - can'thelp butlook pretty damn 
coolinmilitary uniforms. 

Itisthehighlightofthealbum, and asong 
thatwasalmostcompleteatthe time of 
Marley’s death. Itcomes witha proper 
verse/chorus/middle eight structure 
that’s lacking from many other songs on 
Confrontation, and it would become the 
Wailers’ highest-charting singlein the UK. 
Thestrong melody also comes with a 
wordless refrain, a descending phrase 
(*Woy-yoy yoy!") that has been compared 
tothemainriffin thethemetuneto The 
Banana Splits. Marley's estate claim that 
Bob would not have been aware ofthis tune 
as he left Delaware in 1967, ayear before the 
showstarteditsrunon US television. This 
wouldn't necessarily preventa legitimate 
plagiarismsuit, ofcourse; besides, Marley 
would certainly have been basedin 
London whilethe show was being aired 
on British television. 

Thecontradictions of militancy versus 
serenity are marked on other tracks, one 
thatis surprisingly serene in comparison to 
Survivalor parts of Uprising. The opening 
track, “Chant Down Babylon”, is aless 
threatening version ofasong originally 
demoed in1980as “Burn Down Babylon". 
Itbubblesand skanks agreeably, witha 
fine organ duel between Carlton Barrett 
and Earl Lindo, butitrather lacks the slow- 
motion doom of the original dub plate that 
you can find on YouTube: Aston “Family 
Man" Barrett's syncopated, counter- 
melodic basslineon that original version 
has been replaced by a simpler, two-note 
sequenceon Confrontation. 

“Jump Nyabinghi" -which 

dates backto theearly 1977 

sessions for Exodusand Kaya 

—isanother pleasant piece 

ofroots reggae with alovely 

organ bubbleandasmarthorn 
riff. Themilitantreferences 
(“Troddin’ down Jericho walls... 
Gonna trod till Babylon falls") 
are subsumed ina joyful 
celebration of dancing as a form 
ofinsurrection. Again, one gets 
theimpression that, if Marley 
had taken this in forrecording, 
hewould have completed it, 


Judy Mowatt) (bk 
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DavidMadden 
(trumpet), Ronald 
‘Nambo Robinson 
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Carlton Santa Davis 
(drums on "Chant 
DownBabylon") 
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insertinga chorus and bridge. Asit 
is, itsounds alittle incomplete — a 
problem thatstartsto become even 
moreapparent with thelatertracks 
intherunning order. 

There'sa quiet, meditative feel 
tothe sweet lovers’ rock skank 
“Give Thanks And Praises”. As 
wellas being one of the most 
well-structured songs on the 
album, itis accompanied by lots of 
detailed keyboard work on at least 
fourseparate layers of guitar. The 
Barrett brothers don't so much 
power home the grooves, more 
ease them out, gently. “I Know” 
is probably the oldest track on the 
album, dating back to the sessions 
for Rastaman Vibrationin1976, and 
issomething ofan outlier inthe 
Marley catalogue. It’s one of his few 
excursions into disco and late-’70s 
soul music - alongside “Could You 
Be Loved”, “Turn The Lights Down 
Low” andastill unreleased but 
much bootlegged rarity called 
“Jungle Fever” -with a drumbeat 
that occasionally dipsinto reggae 
buttendstostayinastraight funk 
beat. Thesunny major-sevenths 
andstrings lines sound a little bit 
likea Style Council B-side, while 
the lyric — “Ain’tit good to know/Jah 
willbe waiting there" — has the 
proselytising air ofacharismatic 
Christian anthem. Unfortunately, 
аме! structured song is marred by 
surprisingly cheap production; 
thesynthesised strings sound 
dreadful, while the beats faltera 
littleas they move between funkand 
reggaeidioms. 

Jamaican music would soon bein the 
throesofdancehall- a year after the 
releaseof Confrontationcame Wayne 
Smith's game-changing “Under Mi Sleng 
Teng", based around thetinny, synthetic 
presetrhythmon a Casio MT-40. And there 
aremoments on Confrontation that seem 
toprefigure the skeletal *riddims" that 
would dominate Jamaican dancehall. “Mix 
Up, Mix Up”, probably started during the 
sessions for 1978’s Kaya, is actually based 
on avery primitive two-track demo that 
featured Marley singing over a drumbox, 
improvising verses over the course of 
25 minutes. Rita Marley discovered the tape 
inher ownarchives and presented it to 
Chris Blackwell, Family Man and Errol 
Brown toeditinto shape. Asthe band cling 
tothe metronomic drum box - overlaid 
witha percussive lead synth that recalls 
the Fatback Band's “I Found Lovin” – it 
initially sounds quite cheap but soon takes 
onamotoric, eerily futuristic vibe. Listen 
on headphones and you'll heara positively 
surreal layering of sound effects - hushed 
effects, breathy sounds from low-pitched 
organs, and ambient drones that sound like 
aseries of controlled explosions. 








Thatsnaking, buzzsawsynth/organ 
soundalsore-emergesin “StiffNecked 
Fools", which - shorn of horns, vocal 
harmonies and with little guitar 
grandstanding - also seems to project 
towardsthe digital dancehallera. 
Ironically, the lyrics are the oldest on this 
album, with most ofits lines (“Destruction 
ofthe pooris poverty/Destruction of the soul 
isvanity”) recycled froma late 1960s piece 
offunkyska that the Wailers recorded as 
“Wisdom” (Peter Tosh also recycled the 
same lyrics on “Fools Die", from his 1981 
album, Wanted Dread & Alive). Oddly, as 
Marley lays into the “stiff-necked fools” of 
Jamaica’s ruling caste, the moodis notso 
much that ofrighteous anger, more one of 
resigned sadness. “Idon’t wanna foolya/ 
Idon’twannaschoolya/Things you might 
never know about.” The Wailers also 
demoed aversion of this song in 1979, 
witha growling, distorted Farfisa organ 
carrying the synthline and Carlton 
Barrett’s rimshots shrouded in echo. 

Like other demos, it’s probably better 
than the album version. 

Anothersong that exists asan earlier 
demois “Blackman Redemption”, atrack 
Marley recorded atthe Dynamic and 
Aquarius studios with Lee ‘Scratch’ 
Perryin around 1978. Thesimpletwo-chord 
song works better in Scratch’s original 





IT LACKS THEBLOOD- 
AND-THUNDER VIBE 
WEMIGHT EXPECT 
FROMSUCHA TITLE 
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production — which features backing 
vocals from the Meditations rather 

than the! Three, clattering nyabinghi 
percussion, andsome huge, flared reverb 
onthesnare drum. These have asonic 
excitement that’s lacking from the rather 
smooth Confrontation version, which adds 
adifferent horn hookandsome percussive 
clavinet work. 

With othertracks, there is certainly a 
sense ofdetailin the production and the 
mixing -there are syncopated guitar 
flourishes and rhythmic quirks that have 
been added after many weeks and months 
inthe studio – but one gets the impression 
that many ofthese songs would have been 
seriously reworked had Marley taken them 
into the studio for album release. The 
closing track “Rastaman Live Up” isa 
below-parthree-chord tune that cycles 








endlessly, with no differentiation between 
verse and chorus - the only reason for its 
inclusion seems to be the references to 
biblical slayings (“David slew Goliath 
withasling and astone/Samsonslew the 
Philistines with a donkey jawbone”) that 
echo the cover image. Likewise the four- 
chord sequence of “Jump Nyabinghi” or 
therudimentary two-chord repetition 
of “Blackman Redemption". And even 
asmartly harmonised hornriffcan't 
savetheslightly dull “Trench Town", 
for allits celebrations of “we free the 
peoplewith music". 
Butit'snotjusttheincomplete nature of 
halfofthesetracksthatdisappoints. The 
otherthingthatseemsto bemissingis the 
angerandbilethat pervades Marley's most 
stridentwork. The writer Ian MacDonald 
identifiesan *uncompromising politico- 
religiousoutlaw message" in Marley's 
music that was both proselytising and 
—withhistalkof “bombing a church", 
wipingoutthe *weakheart conception" 
and his contempt for “crazy baldheads" — 
troublingly sectarian. Confrontationlacks 
the blood-and-thunder holy-warriorvibe 
we might expect fromanalbum with such 
anincendiary title. The sweet, soulful, 
saintly Bob Marley can sound fine when 
he’s speaking softly, but he was even better 
when he carried a big stick. 0 
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How aleg 
The collectedBob Marley. 
BY PETER WATTS 


HERE’S only oneplace to start. 
Legend жжжжж isanalbum that 
occupiesa position in the Marley 
canonarguably more prominent 
than Exodusitself. Itisoneofa 
handful of compilation albums that 
are of serious cultural importance, 
musical landmarks in terms ofsales and reach 
rather than for the creativity of their contents. But 
there’s a difference. Most of the world’s best-selling 
compilations – Queen's Greatest Hits, Eagles’ Their 
Greatest Hits, The Immaculate Collection, Abba’s 
Gold, Beatles’ No1- are by artists who were already 
international heavyweights; Legend, by contrast, 
isthealbumthattruly established Marley's place 
inthe canon, turning the cheeky ambition ofthe 
title into hard fact. 

Just parse those numbers. Since 1984, Legend has 
since sold between 20 and 30 million copies worldwide, 
spending 465 weeks in the Billboard 200 chart and 
still selling ata rate of 5,000 copies each week in the 
USalone. Thealbum’s status is such thatin 2002 
it was reissued ina deluxe edition with a couple of 
bonustracksand asecond CD of remixes. In 2013 
cameanotherremixed version - theremix album 
isaMarley back catalogue staple — while a 
201430th anniversary reissue cashed in on the 
180gvinylfad, also offering the album іп rasta colours. 











endbecame Legend. 





For some, Legendisnotjust the only Bob Marley 
album they’ve ever heard of, it’s the only reggae LP they 
willever own. For othersit’s the gateway into not just 
Marley’s catalogue or the previously unfamiliar genre 
ofreggae, butintoan entire philosophy, as wellasa 
differentcultureandhistory. In this context, whether 
it’s any goodisalmostimmaterial. Legend takes 10 Top 
4osingles plus “Stir It Up”, “IShot The Sheriff” and 
“Get Up, Stand Up”, along with “Redemption Song”. 
The 2002 edition adds “Easy Skanking" and “Punky 
Reggae Party”, both of which had featured on the initial 
cassette version in 1984. 

Compiled by Stiffco-founder Dave Robinson, Legend 
was intended asa million-seller for an artist whose 
sales were good but by no means extraordinary. 
Robinsonknewthatto dothis hehad to reach beyond 
traditionalfansofreggae – students and the black 
diaspora. “My vision of Bob from a marketing point 
ofview,” Robinson hassaid, *wastosell him tothe 
white world." To find out what the white world wanted, 
Robinson commissioned focus groups, talking to white 
suburban music fansas well as Marley enthusiasts, 
discussing Marley's image and playing various 
versions of the album before settling on a final tracklist 
that satisfied both audiences. He found that while 
many white fans loved the music, they baulked atthe 
focus on pot, patois and politics. 

To break this barrier, the Marley message was > 
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rigorously soft-soaped. Rastafarianism 
was recast as asortofNew Age 
spiritualism, and the gentler Marley of 
Kayawas foregrounded - it wasno 
mistake that “Is This Love” was the 
opening track. Thesongs weren’t 
completely apolitical — “Buffalo Soldier”, 
“Redemption Song” and “Exodus” are 
all present - but they were far from 
belligerent, offering a Marley who was 
politically engaged butnot frightening. 
Robinson selected a coverimage where 
Marley was looking thoughtful rather 
than defiant and even insisted that the 
word “reggae” didn’t appear in any of 
the marketing. You could arguethis 

was the logical conclusion ofthe entire 
Island approach, oryou could say it was 
acomplete perversion of Blackwell's desire 
tobringreggaetothe west, but you couldn't 
denyitwas effective. 

Legendsanitises the politics and, bar 
“StirIt Up”, ignores the first decade of 
Marley’s career, but that’s why it works. 
Effectively condensing complexityis 
atough task and Legend offers ease of 
listening in the least pejorative sense; 
beautiful, consistentand deceptively 
simple pop songs that have becomeas 
familiar as breathing even ifyou’ve never 
knowingly played the album. These are the 
songs that allowed Marley to cross over in 
the first place, and they capture a quality 
ofhis musicand character that formany 
peopleis all they feel they need to 
understand the man. 

Infact, theonly problem with Legend 
isthatitdoessucha finejobofre-editing 
Marley for amass audience itleftthe label 
with almost nowhereelseto go. That didn't 
stopittrying, and several compilations 
attempt to footnote or better Legend, while 
others take on the no less onerous task of 
unpicking the confusion ofhis early career. 
First out the block after Legend was 1986's 

Joc, highlighting 10 
heavily political songs from the Island 
years. The only overlap with Legendis “Get 
Up, Stand Up”, albeit this time the version 
from Live!, and there’s also room for 1977 
B-side “Roots” as wellasaremix of “Rebel 
Music” toentice established fans. The 
message comes over clear, particularly on 
theimpassioned “War/No More Trouble” 
medley. Inits entirety, itoffers aneat 
package for those seeking a hipper 
alternative to Legend, but sales didn’t come 
close to matching the numbers for the 
former. A2002 remastered reissue added 
“Wake Up And Live” from Survival. 

The perennial popularity of Legend 
meantIsland/Tuff didn’ttry again until 
1995, deepinto the CD age. 

b y *** was 
alessin-your-face version of Rebel Music 
featuring album tracks that are largely ofa 
political sensibility but not quite as angry, 
instead focusing ona one-love philosophy. 
Thesongsare great, including a cheery live 
take on “Trenchtown Rock" from the 
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THE COMPLETE UPSETTER COLLEC TION 


INCLUDES ALL KNOWN VOCAL 





“Legendturns 
outtobevery 
muchabestof 
Bobwhile 
scarcely doing 
justiceto 
Marley's 
Wailers. The 
international 
scoreswhich 
sustained 

his belated 
breakthrough 
aremorethan 
thebackbone 
oftherecord, 
theymakeup 
mostofthe 
flesh, too, 
anditruns 
uncomfortably 
closeto flab.” 








INSTRUMENTAL AN VERSIONS OF THE UPSETTER RECORDIN 
UMENTAL AND DJ VERSIONS Е UPSETTER RECORD: 
s 





Lyceumin1975andalikeable 

remix of “Iron Lion Zion”, but the concept 
is wishy-washy. A 2002 reissue added 
“Positive Vibration”. 

By 2001, Island feltit could offer a genuine 
alternative to Legend rather than half- 
hearted addenda and brought out the 
33-track 

***, which 
replicated Legend while adding plenty 
more besides, including a few remixes and 
alternative versions. Жжжж then 
came outin 2005 doing almost exactly the 
same thing – the tracklisting is practically 
identical - butin chronological orderand 
withatleasttwotracks from every album, 
albeit from the starting point of Catch A 
Fire. That same year, Island produceda 
singles comp, 

kkk, which kicked off with 
*Soul Rebel" from 1970 and concluded with 
acoupleofremixes by will.i.am ("Africa 
Unite") and Ashley Beedle (“Stand Up 
Jamrock”) plus “Slogans”, a 1980 home 





LEGENDHANGS 
OVER MARLEY'S 
COMPILATION 
CATALOGUE 
| 








recording to which Eric Clapton now added 
guitar. Throughout allthese albums, 
Legend looms large, lending a sense of 
pointlessness to these endeavours. Why 
compete with perfection? 
Forthoseattempting to explore the 
swamp of pre-Island comps, 1977's 
Жжжж is anice set covering 
the mid-’60s Wailing Wailers era, 1973's 
fr Н nan 女友 女友 js an 
atmospheric mishmash oftracks from Soul 
Revolution, Soul Rebels and related singles 
thatcameouton Trojan, while 
MSii Joe isa 
brilliant - albeit not definitive -round-up 
ofthe Wailers' rocksteady singles. 
L \ іо One:1 ***** 
isan equally great collection of 40 ska, R&B 
and gospel sides, while for serious fans 
there’s i 
tok tok, which 
pulled together 220-tracks over 11 volumes. 
Ifthatseems alittle much, 
xoxo has the Lee 
Perry material onastill daunting but 
slightly less damaging six discs. 
As faras career-encompassing sets go, 
your only choice is 1992’s four-disc 
kkk, which starts in 1961 
and covers Marley’s entire life using a mix 
ofalbum tracks, outtakes, singles and live 
versions. It's interesting, but far from 
definitive. On top of this, there's a small 
stack ofremix albums, the best of whichis 
probably 1999's 
xxx, featuring Erykah Badu, Rakim, 
Lauryn Hill, Chuck D and, er, Aerosmith. 


UCH as Legend hangs over 
М: compilation catalogue, 
(reviewedatlengthon page 
56)threatenstodothesameto his live 
recordings. How do you compete with one 
of the finest live albums ofall? Fortunately, 
live music offers a different range of 
opportunities to the static world of studio 
recordings, where the compileris 
effectively rifling through a limited stock 
and trying to put them together in the 
right, or atleast a different, order. 
Concerts, even on thesame tour, 
allvary toalesseror greaterextent, while 
numerous factors – from atmosphere 
andediting to backing musicians and 
recording conditions — play into the final 
feel.So ЖЖЖЖ is very 
nearlyas goodas Live!. This doublealbum 
from 1978 was recorded largely (though 
hot entirely) in Paris during the Kaya 
tour. Early highlights include “Punky 
Reggae Party” and “Exodus”, but the 
album really gets going with the medley of 
“War/No More Trouble” and a majestic 
“Heathen”, with awesome guitar from 
Junior Marvin. 
It’s questionable whether 1991’s 
25 kk Ak’ qualifies as a genuine live 
album givenits hotchpotch make-up, but 
it’s one of the better supplementary Marley 
albums you can get. The spine is formed by 





seven sensational tracks taken from a 1973 
recording at the Record Plantin front ofa 
tiny audience. The Wailers -with Joe Higgs 
standing in for Bunny Wailer — werein the 
US to promote Burnin’ by supporting Sly 





E 


surfaced. Live At The Roxy 
kkk wasrecorded in 
Hollywood in’76 during the 
Rastaman Vibration tour. 
Broadcast byan LA radio 


Liveat 
London's 
Rainbow 
Theatre, 
June3,1977 


2011, this is the final concert 
Marley ever played, asold- 
outshow held a couple of 
daysafter Marley had 
collapsedin Central Park 


andwhich he refused to 
cancel. Noconcert could 
probably sustain that weight 


AndTheFamily Stone, but had been 
droppedaftera handfulofdates. 


station, itwas bootlegged 
almostimmediately before “4 
A go 


Replacement shows were swiftly arranged, 
which led to this intimate performance in 
San Francisco broadcast by local radio 
station KSAN. The tracks capture Marley 
shortly before the mainstream makeover 
and with the innate rawness bleedingintoa 
sense of the spiritual on “Slave Driver” and 
“Burnin’ & Lootin’”, “Kinky Reggae” hasa 
ska-ish bop thatis never quite recaptured in 
the studio, while the album also includes 
the terrific “Walk The Proud Land” and 
Tosh’s smart, angry “You Can’t Blame The 
Youth”. Theradiotracks are rounded off 
with some Natty Dread out-takes (including 
the previously unreleased “Am-A-Do), an 
out-of-place seven-minute “I Shot The 
Sheriff" from the Lyceum in 1975 and 
excerpts ofan interview with Marley from 
that same year. Listeners could order a 
transcript from Island ifthey struggled to 
comprehend the Jamaican patois. Asarare 
live document of the pre-Island Wailers, 


finally being officially 1 


BOD MARLEY ШЕК 


released, firstly in truncated 
form onthe second disc 
ofa2002 deluxe reissue of 
Rastaman Vibrationand then 
asastandalonetwo-CD 
release. This 2003 version 
included a 24-minute encore 
medley of *Get Up, Stand Up/Nd 
More Trouble/War". Recorded in a smaller 
room than Live! and Babylon By Bus, the 
vibeisatad moreintimate and noticeably 
mellower, at least until the intoxicating 
encore, whichis the stand-out moment. 
Easy Skanking In Boston’78 xx 
came outin 2015, marking the first ofa 
series of archival releases. It’s another 
excellent concert, witha particularly 
strident “Them Belly Full” anda 10-minute 
“Jamming” amid a familiar setlist of 
anthems and hits. More from the archive 
isclearly to come, but for now the final 


ofhistorical hindsight, andin 
truth Live Foreverisno more 
than solid, despite glorious 
performances from Junior 
Marvinand the Barrett 
brothers. Marleyis 
impassioned buttired, forcing 
theI Three to take on alittle 
more than usual - “Is This Love” wavers 
andit’s even possible to detect a note of 
wistfulness when he laments “the great 
friends we’ve lostalong the way” during 
“No Woman, NoCry”. Highlights include 
a gorgeous “Natural Mystic" and fierce 
“Crazy Baldhead”, and the dramatic 
one-two ofachoppy “Exodus” followed 
by “Redemption Song”. There’s also 
the chance to hear live versions of later 
material such as “Zimbabwe”, “Work” 
(taken froma different sound source) and 
“Zion Train". Theconcert concludes with 


thisisessential. word should goto Live Forever: The Above:sleevefora 
Movinginto themodernera ofarchival Stanley Theatre, Pittsburgh, PA, 


archaeology, three old concerts have September 23,1980 xxx. Releasedin 


animploring “Get Up, Stand Up”, fittingly 
2015 archiverelease = 
culledfromtheKaya perhapsthefinalsong Marley ever 
кон performed live. 


GRAHAM WILTSHIRE/REDFERNS 
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THERE do youevenstart with a 

Marley singles discography? With 

anestimated 200+ single and EPissues 
globally, spanning from 1962's "Judge Not" 
(credited to Robert Marley And Beverley's All-Stars, 
andissued on entrepreneur Leslie Kong’s 
Beverley’s label) to the plethora of post-mortem 
remixes and reissues, the history of Bob Marleyon 
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MISCELLANY 


BY MARK BENTLEY 


BobMarley onsingle 


singleis almost unprecedentedly complex. The 
Wailers’ rise апа Marley’s fame, both in his 
lifetime and after his death - has meant multiple 
issues and reissues of material. And it's a bugger to 
untangle that, as you'll knowifyou’ve read Peter 
Watts’ Compilations piece on p114. People have 
tried: there are some useful discography resources 
online forthe committed. 


Marley 
inspectsa 
single, 1980 








Thiscomplexityis partly duetothe 
interconnectedness ofthe'60s Jamaican music 
scene -with musicians, studios and labels closely 
linked, and act names/label credits changing with 
fluidity. Furthermore, the 7" single was pretty 
much theonlyunit ofreggae record salesin the 
’60s, andin both Jamaica and the UK, Wailers 
singles wereissued through multiple channels. 

Island secured rights to distribute the first Wailers’ 
releasesin the UK, and would often issue singles in 
batches - that’s why six singles were 
issued between Marchand 
June 1965 alone. 
Thetrickofsplitting 
A/B-sides with 
otherartists was 
common, and 
multiplelabels 
gotinonthe 
act.Inthe'60s 
andearly’7os 
Wailers material 
appeared inthe 
UKona who's- 
whoofreggae 
imprints: Coxsone, 
Studio One, Doctor Bird, 
Fab, Trojan, Unity, and Upsetter. 

Island Records itself makes the point on its website: 
“Before the Wailers signed to Island, reggae had 
beensold only as singles and on cheaply produced 
compilations... The [album recording contract] 
relationship that developed was unprecedented." 

Muchis madetoday of Marley's globalappeal 
fromthemid '7osonwards, butit’s worth noting 
howlittleimpacteven his biggest songs have made 
onthepopcharts. Hefared wellinthe UK - nine 
Top10hits, including the 1975 breakthrough *No 
Woman, No Cry" (No8). Butin the USA, his biggest 
single is alowly No 51, for “Roots Rock Reggae". 
“Exodus” was one ofhis better performing singles 
Stateside, and that stalled at an insulting No 103. 

Forone country where he was atrue chart stat, 
weneed tolook to New Zealand. There Marley 
scored a raft of Top 10sand three No 1 singles: “One 

Love” (twice) and “Turn Your Lights Down 
Low”, a Chant Down Babylonrelease 


N featuring Lauryn Hill. For those 
sue wholoveanunlikely fact, 
CRRIS eren : 
1 HM Marley'shighest-charting 
UKsingle might fit 


the bill. It’s “Sun Is 


Ж go Shining" — ofcourse! 
e - credited to Bob Marley 
vog à vsFunkstar De Luxe, 
oque which madeNo3 
in1999. 










Merchandising and the Marley name 





IKE CheGuevaraand John 

Lennon, Marley’s visage has 

adorned a billion student 
dorm rooms, anenduring emblem 
of peace, love and spiritual 
freedom. Marley iconography has 
been commercially exploited by 
merchandisers, pre- and post- 
mortem, and the array of product 
availabletodayis brain- 
pickling. Asmall 
selection provesthe 
point: searchon 
Amazon for *Bob 
Marley T-shirt" 
andyou'll get 
2,994 results. Ben 
&Jerry’shasa 
Bob Marley One 
Love flavourice 
cream, complete 
with chocolatey 
peace signs. And of 
course there’seven 
Marley Natural, a 
family-sanctioned 
cannabis productline 
aimed at the US states where 
theherbis legal. 

Marley Natural hasa featured 
section on official site bobmarley. 
com — here you can buy all manner 
of merchandise, including an 
intriguing selection ofroom mists 
that will, apparently, “uplift your 
senses". Butthisis where you'll 
alsofindinformation on one ofthe 
drivingforces behind the Marley 
family business model. That's 
the1Love foundation, a global 
non-profit organisation, which 
hasreportedly completed 
27 fundraising and awareness 
projects, generating $1.3 millionin 
donations and “changing 255,250 
lives”. Its mission statementis 
worth repeating: “By aligning with 
charities and causes that support 
education, commit to protecting 
theearth, andinvesttimeand 
resources into the wellbeing of 
humanity, 1Love empowers 
people around the 
















equipmentis directed to 1Love, and 
it'sthissub-brand thatis likely to 
interestthe music fan. Mainly 
knownforclassy-looking 
headphones, House Of Marleyis – 
fromtherecords we have found -a 
smallbusinessestablished in 2010, 
based out of Commerce Township, 
Michigan. It’s part ofalarger US 
distribution group that 
supplies personal 
wellbeing accessories 
and equipment, 
including 
footbaths, scent 
diffusers and 
fitness monitors. 
The headphones 
themselves are 
on-message, 
with Rasta-style 
cabling, 
recyclable 
aluminium and 
forest-certified 
wood, and supplied 
inenvironmentally 
friendly packaging. That they 
sound pretty good toois probably a 
bonus. Audiophile magazine What 
HiFi'sverdictisclear: “Just know 
that you can get better outright 
sound quality elsewhere for the 
samesortof money." 

The UK site, thehouseofmarley. 
co.uk, offers awide range of Marley 
audio paraphernalia, including 
turntables and Bluetooth speakers. 

Finally, in one of June 2017’s more 
eye-catching pieces of business 
news, aconsortium ofinvestors 
featuring Bob’s youngestson, 
Damian “Junior Gong” Marley, 
successfully acquired smokers’ 
bible High Times magazine. This 
US-focused specialist title has a 
circulation of 236,000 monthly 
subscribers, and is probably the 
world’s most famous cannabis 
brand; the “wine aficionado of the 
cannabisindustry”, according to 
CEO Adam Levin. Atypicalissue 

might feature 


world toenact GUIDE TO SPRING PLANTING  retailerreviews, 


lasting change.” H MR recipes for 
Thisserious gourmet ganja 


commitment 
ismirrored 
elsewhere. A 
percentage of 
profits from the 
sale of House Of 
Marley audio 





edibles, and 
newsand 
analysis ofthe 
political fight for 
legalisation. You 
figuretheoldman 
would be proud. 


Onstageat 
theRainbow 
Theatrein 
London,1977 




















ABobMarley videography 
HEREarealotofDVDs (and iPlayer for ће пехіѕеуеп months... 
old VHS tapes) out there that 
| purportto be “essential 
viewing” for the Marley fan. Forthis 
list, we’ve chosen widely available His last tour, 
in-print releases that cover the bases documented. This 
ofhis life and career. isa terrific June 13, 
1980 show from 
Dortmund’s 
Starthere. Kevin Westfalenhalle, first shown on 
“Touching The Void” | German Television’s celebrated 
MacDonald’s Rockpalast programme. Featuring 
startling official afan-friendly, big-hitting tracklist, 
documentary — ithasbeenrestored from the 
whichskilfully original footage “to the best 
blends archival footage and possible quality”. It’s alittle grainy 
interviews with Ziggy, Rita, Bunny, in places, but the performance is 
Astonand more - isan absorbing, hot, hot, hot. Incredibleto think 
searching journeyinto the man and thatMarley would be gone within 
hismusic. Its two-plus hours find 12 months. 
time to explore Marley's darker 
corners too, and it's been rightfully 
praised as definitive. 
808 MARLEY 
e WAILERS 
Naw A double DVD from Sonia Anderson’s 
the Finsbury Park bijou 54-minute documentary 
venueinsummer’77. | positionsitselfasa primeron 
Thisisashowcase Marley'slifeand music, butthe 
oftheman'sjoyous, passionate release of Marley rather eclipsed 
stagecraft and all the evidence you its usefulness and insights: Still, 
need that Marley was one of music's ithas some nice footage and 
all-time great live acts. Good extras, decent I-was-there interviews, 
too- goforthe two-disc version, making it worth your time as a 
which features award-winning companion piece. 
documentary Caribbean Nights: The 
Bob Marley Story, madein 1982. 
сам d MARLEY 
Oneofthemany 
cash-instyle 
DVDsoutthere, 
*Heblewtheroof thetitle promises 
Te off with positive to Sm Bob Marley’s life and 
vibrations,” says faith. But the content descends 
Marcia Griffiths fromtheIThreesand | intooldclipsandcommentary 
it’s hard toargue with that. An hour- from odd interviewee choices, = 
long BBCdocumentary on Bob's “people who were close to him", 5 
relationship with the UK, madeon apparently. A shame, as the one 2 
the occasion of his 75th birthday criticism levelledat 2012's Marley — B 
celebrations. Lovely anecdotal stuff: from Bunny Wailer himself — is š 
Peckham and Southampton - claim thatit doesn’t analyse the man's = 
your part in the Marley story! On Rastafarianisminanyreal depth... > © 
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Los 
WithRitaMarley 
andBunny Wailer 

* atagold-disc 
ceremony, 1980 


Hubert McIntosh - and 
| alsoknownas Peter Touch 
a 2 sæ —wasanearlycollaborator 
with Marley and Bunny Wailer, a founding member 
ofthe Wailing Wailers in 1963 anda prime mover 
inthe group’s commitmentto the Rastafarian 
faith. A talented multi-instrumentalist — guitar, 
keyboards, violin -hewasaninfluential figure 
from theoutset, and may even havetaught Marley 
to play guitar. A co-founder of the Tuff Gong 
imprint, heleft the Wailers in 1974, after Island 
Records decided against releasing a solo album. 
His post-Wailers reputation rests on a brace 
ofbrilliant solo records: the passionate pro- 
marijuana manifesto Legalize It (Virgin, 1976), 
and the caustic Equal Rights (1977), featuring a 
version of Tosh’s co-write, “Get Up, Stand Up”. The 
Glimmer Twins (that’s Mickand Keef) co-produced 
1978’s Bush Doctor — released in the US on the 
Rolling Stones’ label – and subsequent releases 
feature stalwarts Sly Dunbar and Robbie 
Shakespeare. Widely recognised as a major figure 
inreggaein and out ofthe Wailers, Tosh was 
tragicallyshotandkilledina robbery at his 
Kingston home. 






A friend of Marley’s from 
childhood, Neville O'Riley 
Livingstonis also Marley's 
step-brother - Bunny's 
ieee father, Toddy, lived with 
Marley’s mother, Cedella. His percussion skills 
helped to define not only the Wailers’ sound, but 
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the developing rhythms of reggae through the 
1960s. He contributed lead and backing vocals 
tomany early recordings, buta14-month 
prison sentence for possession in 1967 
sidelined him temporarily. 

Like his great friend and co-collaborator 
Tosh - whose son Andrew was also Bunny’s 
nephew! - he left the Wailers after a dispute with 
Island. For Bunny, reportedly, the label’s insistence 
that the band play “freak clubs” was not consistent 
with his strong Rastafarian faith. A three-time 
Grammy winner, and recipient of the Order Of 
Jamaica, Bunnyis unchallenged as reggae's 
leading elder statesman. The pick ofhis 20+ solo 
albums include essential roots reggae release 
Blackheart Man (1976), Protest (1977), and the Sly 
and Robbie-helmed Bunny Wailer Sings The 
Wailers, areworking of key Wailers cuts. 


Together, Rita Marley, Judy Mowattand Marcia 
Griffiths delivered the superstar backing vocals for 
Marley’s world-straddling mid-’70s records and 
tours. As Bob’s wife, Rita had worked with the 
Wailers from the ’60s; solo albums include Rita 
Marley (1980) and We Must Carry On (1988). The 
major figure in Marley's life and legacy, herstoryis 
told candidly in 2003 autobiography No Woman, 
No Cry, which should beon the homework list for 
every Marley fan. 

Onceoftherocksteady group Gaylettes, Judy 
Mowattis perhapsthelowest profileofthethree. 
It'sashame: as wellas Wailer-era songwriting 
credits under the name Judy Watt, she has recorded 
aclutchofterrificsolo albums, notably Mellow 
Mood (1975) and Mr Dee-J (1981). Her bestremains 
theself-produced Black Woman (1980), featuring 
themasterly gospel anthem *Many Are Called". 

Marcia Griffiths was already wellknown as half 












ofthehigh-charting duo Bob And Marcia, 

whose “Young Gifted And Black" single and LP 
were major UK hits. Possessed ofa smooth, soulful 
voice, her solo releases include the overlooked 
Sweet Bitter Love (Trojan, 1974), At Studio One (1979) 
andthecelebratory Marcia Griffiths & Friends 
(2012), 38 duets with reggae's new wave of stars. 


DURNING SPEAR Ё 





Aston (on bass) and Carlton 
X. *Carly' Barrett (ondrums 
y Ñ] and percussion) were core 

ү J membersofuber-producer 
ifi Lee‘Scratch’ Perry's 
in-house band The Upsetters. They worked with 
Marley and The Wailers on a permanent basis from 
1969/1970 to Marley's death. The brothers stayed 
following the departure of Tosh and Bunnyin 1974, 
and - with Sly and Robbie - arethe most vaunted 
and recognisable rhythm section in reggae. 

Aston’s deep, fluid basslines underpin Marley’s 
70s recordings, and solo efforts by Tosh, Bunny, 
Jackie Mittoo, Horace Andy, Augustus Pabloand 
more. His expertise as asound engineer and 
producer was exploited on Exodus and Burning 
Spear's Hail H.I.M. Compilation Familyman In Dub 
(1999)isadecententry pointto his solo work. 

Carly features on every Wailers recording from 
1970, and hisinventive approach to recording and 
live performance resulted in some co-credits: 
“Them Belly Full" on Natty Dread. He died aged 
just36in 1987, killed byagunmanin Kingston. 
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Abrief guide to Bob Marley collectables 





 Nhis1994 UK No1, “Baby Come 
Back", Pato Banton memorably 

| regrets the revenge-theft ofhis 
“CD collection of Bob Marley". One 
hopeshedidn't replace his original 
vinylcollection with said compact 
discs, asoriginalalbums andsingles 
havelongsince proved tobethe 
betterinvestment. 

Marleyistoreggae what The Beatles 

aretorockand pop, and collecting 





myriad different releases and forms 
tofindthemin. Ifyou'relucky 
enough tohaveany early Wailers 
singles – оп Island, Coxsoneetal – 
then these will be worth very decent 
money. Mintvalues start around £25 
and move up—asanexample, take 
1970’s “Jailhouse” on Bamboo 
records, with John Holt’s “A Stranger 
In Love” on the B-side. That's a£70+ 
collectable. Copies of first UK Island 


Marley and Wailers single, “Judge Not”, have sold forin 
productisasimilarly ODEON ween» excess of £1,500, but the 
academic discipline. M m m starrarities are the Tuff 
Addtothatthefactthat 2" Penrphmantce oa “Җ Gongissue of “Selassie 
reggaeitselfhas long A А = н, 1976 Is The Chapel” and the 
been one ofthe most hong hyper-rare Coxsone 
collectable genres and 2 5 | ат issue of “Diamond 
youcansee that for == 9 Baby”. One copy of the 
therightreleases, š lattersold for$3,000 
intheright onlinein 2007. 
condition, Butit'sajungle 
thepricesfor outthere. If 
vinylare youthinkyou 
incredibly havearare 
strong. Marley 
While your record, the 
original, best adviceis 
much-played toseekouta 
copy of Legend specialist. 
isnot going to Memorabilia 
get thecollectors witha personal 
excited, onethingin connection to Marley 


your collection might. The 
first UK release of Catch A Fire, on 
Island, with its iconic top opening 
Zippo-lighter sleeve, is alandmark 
collectable. Mint-condition copies 
change hands for upwards of £400. 
Other standardissue albums are far 
less pricey, but the power of the vinyl 
revival means that albums that were 
once charity-shop staples – Exodus 
and Kaya, say - aremaking 
£20+ as longasthey arein superb 
condition. Promos, inevitably, can 
carry highervalues. Rastaman 
Vibration, inits chunky hemp 
burlap covering with 
accompanying photobook, is 
agreat example, andis worth 
around $600 in mint. 

Asnoted earlier, the 7" single 
was themajor medium for reggae 
releases inthe 1960s, and there are 





is seriously sought after, 
as longas thereis full provenance/ 
proof of authenticity in place. His 
signatureis rare, and valuable. A 
signed copy of Survival made $1,400 
in2015, whilean autographed copy 
of Exodus soldat Christie's for $4,200 
in 2008. A 1980 tour programme, 
signed byall members, nearly 
doubled that at the same Marley- 
themed auction. Handwritten items 
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MARLEY. 


INTERV II 
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havegrail-likestatus, and the 
notebook once owned by Marley's 

art director Neville Garrick- which 
features setlists, stage directions and, 
most notably, early versions of lyrics 
of Kaya-era material - madea huge 
$72,000in2006. 

Liveephemera - posters and 
programmes, say – area growing area 
ofcollectability, and memorabilia 
specialistsare putting outthecallfor 





_ Marleyinfront 
ofhishouse 
at56HopeRoad, 
Kingston, JA, 
July9,1979 


the best Marley material. UK company 
Tracks - known principally for its 
Beatles specialisation – offers arough 
“what we'll pay” pricing guideline. 

Its dealers will offer £600 for signed 
posters, down to £20 fora ticket stub. 
That'salotmorethan the £3it would 
have cost you to see the Wailers at the 
Hammersmith Odeon in June 1976. 
But being there? Well, that must have 
been priceless. 


BobMarley Interviews (Tuff Gong, 1982) 





EWS 


HE audio ‘Interviews’ disc was astaple of the ’80s, 

and this set — denied a full international release in 

1982, but repackaged since as So Much Things То 
Say -isanintriguing collection-filler. A series of taped 
conversations from the’7os with Jamaican broadcaster 
and personality Neville Willoughby, it’s remarkable 
for its openness. Marley’s responses are interposed 
withsong excerpts, butit’s his force of personality, his 
views on faith, politics, warand the music industry that 
will grab you, and stay with you. 
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1977.Exiledin Chelsea, Bob Marley is introduced to the local weed, 
police andthe punky reggae party. 


Nearly 1977, Bob Marley wasin exile in 
West London, his whereabouts a closely 
guarded secret. Since the attempton his 
life the previous December, he had been 
undercover, at firstin the US andthenin 
London, where he and several ofthe 
Wailers occupied a townhouse at the 
shabbier end of Chelsea. 

Inreality, Marley’s whereabouts would not have 
been too hard to discover. The housein Oakley 
Street soon becamea destination forthe capital’s 
Rastafarian faithful and for sundry relatives and 
hangers-on, while the posse of dreads Bobledin 
football games in nearby Battersea Park was, to say 
theleast, an unusual sight. 

Otherwise, he kept alow profile, content to work 
and record the songs that would become Exodus 
and Kaya, and to pursue hisromance with Cindy 
Breakspeare. There were new relationships, too, 
notleast Bob's friendship with the Ethiopian royal 
family; Haile Selassie’s son and his daughters were 
fellowexilesin London following the Marxist 
takeover of their country, three years previously. 

Inadvance ofthe release of Exodus, Island records 
offered NME an exclusive interview with Bob that I 
eagerly accepted, taking with me photographer 
Dennis Morris. Bobwas utterly relaxed, dressedin 
tracksuit, sandalsanda blacktam, saton a day bed, 
guitar beside him. Onhislefthand wasalarge 
signet ring bearing the Ethiopian lion; oncethe 
property of Selassie, it was arecent gift from the late 
Emperors grandson, Prince Asfa-Wossen. 

Halfway through theinterview we were 
interrupted by thearrival ofa young dread 
Irecognised - Don Letts, Roxy Club DJ and dude 
about town, who wasthereona vital mission: 
delivering herb. Don wastogged out in 77 street 
style, sporting a pair of trousers smothered in 
multiple zips. Bob regarded them with a wry smile. 

“What kinda pant youcall them?" he asked. 
“Some kind ofmountaineering thing?” 

“Nah, punkrockstyle,” Don shot back. 

“Punk?” queried Bob. 

“Young people, no money, love music.” 

“Tshoulda been wearing those last week, the 
police nah find nothing with so many pocket,” 
Boblaughed, areferenceI would only understand 
later, when it emerged that he had recently been 
busted for weed. 

Thebust was an opportunistic stop-and-search 
bythe Ladbroke Grove cops. The Wailers were 
recording at Basing Street Studios, a former church 
situated in whatis nowa high-end residential area, 
but back then was close to Notting Hill's ‘frontline’, 
anarea rife with dealers and illegal shebeens. For 
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thecops, aclutch ofdreads with a problematic car 
wasaninvitation too good to miss and they duly 
found what they werelooking forunderthe 
driver’s seat. “Meclaim all herb!” declared Bob 
dramatically, though the cops also founda Thai 
stickin Family Man’s sock. 

Onewouldthinkthata celebrity drug bust — not 
least that ofaman famous for parading hisuseof 
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BobMarley at 
a Londonhotel, 
February 2,1978 








bears witness 


ganja - would make headlines, butsomehow 
Island Records managed to keep theincident 
low-key. Itwasonly when Marley appearedat 
Marylebone Magistrates’ Courtin early May that 
anyreal publicity was generated. Marley attended 
courtinred gold and green tam and khaki jacket, 
and heand his lawyer argued that, for Rastas, 
marijuana was a sacred herb sanctioned by the 
Biblein Psalms. The magistrate was lenient — “I 
knowthisisalmostlegalin your country” -and 
fined Marley £50, Family Man £20. 

Marley’s initial puzzlement about punk - indeed, 
his hostility toit- softened during his London 
stay, as English sidekicks suchas Don Letts and 
journalist Vivien Goldman clued him into punk's 
passion forreggae and played him The Clash's 
version of Junior Murvin's *Police And Thieves". It 
wasallrebel music. A few months later hewas in 
the studio with Scratch Perry, cutting “Punky 
Reggae Party”, not his finest moment, buta vital 
part ofthesoundtrack to 1977. Q 
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Celebrating what would have been his 75th birthday, we present the deluxe, 

expanded Ultimate Music Guide to Bob Marley. Following the artist from his 

early collaborations with Lee Perry, to his breakthrough and global stardom, 
it’s the definitive guide to the legend and his music. Get up, stand up! 
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Including... 


“THE JAMAICAN GENIUS" 


Inside the sessions for Catch A Fire 
[КЫ иык 


“MY MUSIC FIGHT AGAINST THE SYSTEM" 


Revelatory interviews, unseen for decades 


IN-DEPTH NEW REVIEWS OF 
EVERY BOB MARLEY ALBUM 








ULTIMATE RECORD. 
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